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ur n „ UT 
HAT 1 3 to dedicate 
the firft volume of the Won 
> your Lordſhip, will J hope be for- 
ven me. It is not enough that I can 
Watter myſelf with having been fre- 
Wuently honoured with your corre- 
pondence;, I would inſinuate it ta, the 
ublic, that under the ſanction of your 


ordſhip's name, I may hope for a 
jate: favourable feception fon om my 
Waders. 
Ir it ſhould be expected upon this 
5 N47 1 ſhould 7 out which 


A . papers 


DEDICATION: 


Dees TIN Spe * med 


papers are 5 Lordſhip's, and — © | 
my own, I muſt beg $6 be excuſed ; 

for while, like the OT i in the fa- E 
ble, IL am mixing. my note with the 
Nightingale s, I cannot reſiſt the va- 
nityfof crying out, e wel 
Birds fing ! Y 

Ir I knew of any great or amiableſ 
qualification that your Lordſhip didi 
not really poſſeſs, I would (according [ 
to the uſual cuſtom of dedications) be- 
ſtow it freely: but till I am otherwiſc | 
inſtructed, I ſhall reſt ſatisfied with 
paying .my moſt grateful acknowledg- 
ments to your fenen and vn 
bre 445 4855 _ F. 
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ing | Nibil Alis, ht, FOR: TUG munita tenere 

;) be- Eaitu doctrina ſapientum templa ſerena oo 

TW1 iſe ci Deſpicere unde queas alivs, paſſimque videre 

bv Exrare, atque viam palanteis quarire vie. 

vn - Certare ingenio, contendere ndbilitate, © / 
Nocteis atqur dies niti prefiante labore g 
Ad . N _ dee ge, 1 
| | . "Lvexzr: 


T the villa uk ending in this! pros 


* vince of 1 (ſays an old 
* XFpaniſh author) lived Gonzales de 
1275 Called; who-from the age of twelve to fif 
Ms: two was deaf, dumb, and blind; His c ul 
ey ſubmiſſion to ſo deplorable a misfortune, and 
Ine the misfortune itſelf, ſo endeared him to the 
120 village, that to worſhip the holy virgin, and 
* to love and ſerve Gonzales, were conſidered 
22 as duties of the ſame importance; and to neg- 
++ EF ect the latter was to offend the former. | 
1 It happened one day, as he was fitting at his 
door, and te fog? up his mental prayers to St: 
1 M4 Jago, thathe nd 22 on a ſudden, re- 
DA | | e OO 


6 HET WOR L D. Ñ· 1 


« ſtored: to all the privileges b. he had loſt. The 
+ news ran quiekly through the village, and old 
and young, rich and poor, the buſy and the 
. idle, thronged. renn dim with congratula- 


« tions. 


„ Bur as ig the bleſſings of this life were only 
« given us for affliQyops, he hegan in a\/ few 

66 weeks to. loſe the reliſh of his enjoyments, and. 
56. to at the poſſeſſion of thoſe faculties, 
«© which ſerved only to diſcover to him the fol- 
« lies and diſorders of his neighbours, and to 
<« teach him that the intent of ſpeech was too 1 


„often to. deceive. 


& THOUGH the bene of Aude 0 were 2 
<< as honeſt as other villagers, yet Gonzales, 
<© who: had formed his ideas of men and things 
<<. from their natures and uſes, grew offended at 


<< their manners. He ſaw the avarice of age 


bh the prod: of youth, the quarrels of = f 
<< thers, th 80 aan wag Friends, the frauds of 


% lovers, the tt of the rich, the knavery 


4 of the poor, and the depravity of aH. Theſe, EF 
Bee 2 he ſaw and heard, he ſpoke of with com- 
1 plaint; and endeavoured by the gentleſt ad- 


% monitions to excite men to-goadnel(s.” — 


Fox this place the ſtory is — the Jai 
ke which ſays, That he: lived to 4 
„ comfartable old age, 2 ſpied and Rated by his 
„ neighboum for pretending to be wiſer and bet - 

*<-ter than themſelves; af. that he breathed out 
“his ſoul in theſe memorable words, that Z. 
e whe. would enjoy many friends, and Fac bappy in 

al be deaf, dunn, and * to the 


0 the warld,' ſho 
c fallies and vices of it.” 


I candour, humility, and an chencf deſire off 


infraction and amendment, were not the diſtin- 
3 


wa tv g. G K wow ee ho 


Ni. THE WORLD. 9 
auiſhing characteriſtics of the preſent times, this 
72 — ory. had ſilenced me as n author. But 
v hen every day's experience ſhews me, that gur 
IT young gentlemen of faſhion are lamenting ut 
every tavern the frailties of their hatures, and con- 
y 8 felling to one another whoſe daughters they have 
few 8 zuined, and whoſe wives they have corrupted ; 
not by way of boaſting, as ſome have ignorantly 
IF :magined, but to be reproved and amended by 
WE their penitential companions : when I obſerve 
doo, from an almoſt-blameable degree. of mo- 
deſty, they accuſe themſelves of more vices than 
= they have conſtitutions to commit; I am led by 
a kind of impulſe” to this work; which is indeed 
co be a public repoſitory for the real frailties of 
= theſe young 83 in order to relieve them 
from the neceſſity of ſuch private confeſſions. 
Tax preſent times are no leſs favourable to 
ne in another very material circumſtance. It 
vas the opinion of our anceſtors, that there are 
1 G more difficult, or that required greater 
eil and addreſs, than the ſpeaking properly of 
one's ſelf. But if by ſpeaking properly Be meant 
peaking ſucceſsfully, the art is now as well 
rnown among us as that of printing or of making 
4 .. x v a $1 6 
a WrHotvs is acquainted with the writings of - 
is thoſe eminent practitioners in phyſick, who make 
heir appearance either in hand-bills, or in the 
weekly or daily papers, will ſee clearly that there 
sa certain and invariable method of ing of 
„ one's ſelf. to every body's ſatisfaction. I fhall 
cherefore introduce my own importance to the 
public, as near as I can, in the manner and 
words of | thoſe 3. not doubting of the: 
| lame credit, and the Game advantages. 
v A 4 ADVER- 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


OO be ſpoke with cve! ery Thurſday "at Tully Beal 6 | 
© in Pall-mall, 45 Fitz-ADaM; who af- 
ter Foo ears travel through all the, parts of. the 
0 tnown and unknewn world ; after having 2 jo = Þ 
ated all the 9 hot Acqur1 red a Ul languages, and en- 
tered into t 
ont, , at taft,. for the emalument and glory of hi 1 
| 19 5 country, Taurned to England; where he un- 
dertates to cure all the Alea of the human mind. 


1 3 ming, avarice, and ambition in the men; and envy; 
1 lande, coguetry, prudery, vanity, wantonneſt, and 
Wo - znconflancy in the women. He undertakes, by a ſafe, 
Plea fant, and 1 ſpeedy method, to get huſbands for young i 
_ pnaids, and . for 0 15 ones, He in/truts Bi 
. ive, oft f he eaſuft and neweſt Faſhion, in the 
| 55 2 5 pleaſing, and widrws in the art of mourning. 
He "gives common Senſe to philo 2 0 1 candour to 
utants, modeſty to at. to men of 
- Faſhion; and frugattty , to. Naſi - For farther 1 
ee enquire at the Place above-mentioned, or 


Ba "Africa, or America. © 

N. B. The doctor performs bir oheratteti by *. 
 itives and  alteratives ; neuer applying corraſives, 
but when inueterate ill habits have rendered N 


; 8 ineſfectual. 


- Havineithus: fativfied - public of my amaz- 

leg abilities, and Kavings no N raiſed its cu- 
rioſity to an extraordinary height, I ſhall deſcend, 
All at once, from my d orial: dignity, to addreſs 
myſelf: to my readers as the author of a nn 


paper of | He e M's * 
: 4 * TA — | * 


ao 


: A —— 
My IE * 
2 


e deepeſt 7 45 45 570 and the 75 ; | . 


He cures tying, cheating, ſwearing, drinking, a- y £ 


em of the kings and og in E rope, Ala, b 
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Mir deſign in this paper is to ridicule, with no- 
velty and good-humour, the faſhions, follies, 
vices, and abſurdities of that part of the human 
ſpecies” which calls itſelf the woRLD, and to 
trace it through all its buſineſs, pleaſures, and. 
amuſements. But though my ſubjects will 
chiefly confine me to the town, I do not mean 
never to make excurſions into the country; on- 
the contrary, when the profits of theſe lucubra- 
tions ſhall have enabled me to ſet up a one-horſe 
chair, I ſhall take frequent occaſions of inviting. 
my reader to a ſeat in it, and of driving him to- 
ſcenes of pure air, tranquillity, and innocence, 
from ſmoke, hurry, and intrigumee. | 
= THR are only two ſubjects which, as mat- 
ers ſtand at preſent, I ſhall abſolutely diſclaim: 
Wtouching upon; and theſe are religion and polt- 
ics. The former of them ſeems to be ſo uni- 
erſally practiſed, and the latter ſo generally un- 
erſtood, that to enforce: the one, or to explain 
e other, would be to offend the whole body of! 
y readers. To ſay truth, I have ſerious reaſons. 
er avoiding the firſt of theſe ſubjects. A weak 
advocate may ruin a good cauſe. And if religion: 
can be defended. by ne better arguments than 
ome J have lately ſeen in the public papers and 
Wnagazines,/the wiſeſt way is to ſay nothing about 
Wt. In relation to politics, I ſhalHonly obferve,, 
What the miniſter is not yet ſo thoroughly a- 
Nuainted with my abilities as to truſt me with: 
is ſecrets. The moment he throws aſide his 
eſerve, I ſhall throw aſide mine, and make the 
public as wiſe as: X . N e F 
A My readers will, 1 hope, excuſe me, if here-- | 
after they ſhould find me very ſparing of motto!s, 
to theſe eſſays. I know very well that = little 
EP + 55 A * 5 E Latin 


22 


Artaining. Je gives an air of dighuty to Paper, 
| perſon of profound. learning; and erudition. - Bur 


With. 


the public with their daily and periodical labour. i 


E * the old ſerjeant did to his enfign 


burt yourſelf 5 
ADVERTISEME NT te te WITS. 


. 
* - 
LO 


. :#bts ten. this is therefore o gius notice, that tht 
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Latin or Greek, to thoſe whe underſtand no lan- 
guage but Engliſh, is both ſatisfactory and en- 


and is a convincing - proof that the author is a 


in the opinion of thoſe who are in the fecret of 
ſuch motto's, the cuſtom is, as Shakeſpear ſays, 
more honoured in the breach than the objer- 
vance; a motto being generally chgfen. after the 
eſſay is written, and hardly ever having affinity 
10 un two pages together. But the truth 
is, I have a ſtronger reaſon, for deelining this 
cuſtom: it is, that the follies I intend. frequently, 
to treat of, and the characters I ſhall from time 

to time exhibit to my readers, will be ſuch as the 
Greeks and Romans were entirely unacquainted: 


1 Ir may perhaps be expected, before Þ diſmiſꝰ j 
this. paper, that I ſhould take a little notice of 
my ingenious brother authors, who- are obliging © 


% = 
— _ _ 1 a ti > oo 


With all theſe gentlemen I defire to live in 


= * 4 


War againſt me unprovoked, 1 hope he will not 
inſiſt upon my taking farther notice of him, than 


e 


who was beating him, I beſeech your honows not to 
. e BO 01 NT 36-1 


JJ) HEREAS it is expedited. that the title of 
this paper will accgſſon certain quips, cranli, 
and conceits at the Bedford and other coffee-houſes in 


Lbþ OH 0 Oo”, HN 


Words, 


— 
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lan- words, this it 4 fad world, @ vain world; a dull 
en- world, a wretched world, a trifling world, an 465 
per, norani workk, a damned world; or that I "hate i 

is a worlu, am weary of the world, fick of the world, — 
But phrafes to the ſame effect, a 2 to this paper, ſhall 
ot of 2 voted, by all that hear them, to be without toit, 
lays, == rumour, or Plagſantry, and be treated accordingiy. 
bier - x 

r the FF 
Sz = Nous. 2. Tnunsbar, Fanuary 17, 278 N 
a z *. is an \ oblervgtien of Lord Bacon, « That 


e the fame of Cicero, Seneca, and the 
Wh younger Pliny, had ſcarce laſted to this day, 
| « or at leaſt not ſo freſh, if it had not been 
E joined with ſome vanity and boaſting in them- 
s ſelves: for my wa 9 that great wri- 
= © ter) ſeems to de like varniſh, that not only 
makes wood ſhine; but Jaſt.?”. 


— A How greatly are the mederns obliged fo lord 
re in Bacon for giving another feaſoi for the ſuccefs 
; ore the ancients, than ſuperiority of merit! Theſe 
clare gentlemen have taken cate, — ſeems, to lay on 
not heir varniſh fo extremely thick, that common. 
than wood has been miſtaken for enn, and N for 
nſign enamel. 7 

| Boer if the arten oe all choir pute 00 


their ſkill in varniſhing, as no doubt they de, it 
appears very wonderful, that while the art 16 
mains, it ould be ſo totally neglected by mo- 
dern authors; eſpecially. when they experience 


eritics, in the ſhape of worms, have eat into their 
ö Wood,, eee to powder. eee d 
N A. & Eg ks Wh Bur | 


| every day, that for want of this covering, the 
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Bur to treat this matter plainly, and W 
out 4 figure; it is moſt certainly owing to the 
baſhfulneſs of the moderns that their works are 
not held in higher eſtimation than thoſe of the 
Ancients. And this, I think, will be as apparent 
ds any other truth, if we conſider for a moment 
the nature and office of the people called critics. 
It is the nature of theſe people to be exceedingly 
dll; and it is their office to pronounce deciſively 
þ upon the merit and demerit of all works what- 
ſoever. Thus, chuſing themſelves into the ſaid 
office, and happening to e out without taſte, 
ttalents, or judgment, they have no way of 
gueſſing at the excellency of an author, but from 
what the ſaid author has been graciouſly. pleaſed 
to ſay of it himſelf; and as moſt of the moderns are 
afraid of communicating to the public all that 
. paſſes. in their hearts on that ſubject, the critics, 
miſtaking their reſerve for a confeſſion of ' weak- 
neſs, have pronounced ſentence upon their works, 
that they are good for nothing. Nor is it mat- 
ter of wonder that they proceed in this method: 
ae. what eee het] a man expect the 
. word of another, who. has nothing: to ſay 
| 12 favour of himſelf? | 
ret Tn avoid therefore the tonfuce of theaitics, 
and to engage their approbation, I take this earl) 
opportunity of aſſuring them that I have the plea- 


= ſure of 9 — extremely high in my own. opj- 


nion; and if 1 aner think pee n 0 
ne a r 

21129 deen ken. wee. i 
or with” Ovid, hank 1 


Ai che 7 
amque opus 1 ger Fo _ 2 ren. nec OY 
* pate pane neg edax abolerg vetuftas. 


it 


it 


Jo 2. 


| ty ; having ſometimes found that a man may be 


nterprize, which require ſtrength; genius, or ac- 


1 


N 4 w* $34 $28 £7 "IEP. 1 . os + © $23 FY 7 + + | 1 
Lo ſet forth the utility of u Mrs two 
rtues, and to exemplify in a particular inſtance 


Mops, the daughter of knowledge, and 
ssuxAxcz, the offspring of ignorance, met ac- 


ay to go, and had experienced from former 
Wardſhips, that they were alike unqualified to 
Wurſue their journey alone, they agreed, notwith- 
ndin ; the oppolition in their natures, to lay 
ae all animoſities, and, for their mutual ad- 
Intage, to travel together. It was in a count 
Where there were no inns for entertainment; 
Wat to their own addreſs, and to the hoſpitality: 
te inhabitants, they were continually to be 
liged for proviſion and lodging 
| ASSURANCE had never failed getting admit- 
ce to the houſes of the great; but it had fre- 


Woors, at a time when ſhe was promiſing: herſetf 
elegant entertainment, or a bed of down to 


e cottages of. the poor; where, though ſhe had 
ave to continue as long as ſhe: pleaſed, a truſs 


parſeſt proviſion her conſtant repaſt. But as 
oth, by this accidental meeting, were become 


— 


is becauſe I chuſe to temper vanity with humi- 


Woo arrogant, as well as too humble; though it 
WW uf always be acknowledged that in affairs of 


Wvity, aſſurance will ſucceed where modeſty will 
4 ul. 1 25 2 — a 1 „ ene r 


ie ſuperiority of aſſurance, as I began my firſt 
aper with a tale, I ſhall end this with a fable. 


identally upon the road; and as both had a long 


nently been her misfortune to be turned out of 


ſt upon. Mops r had been excluded from 
| ſuch houſes, and compelled to take ſhelter in 


F {traw had been her uſual bed, and roots or the 


friends 


„ 
* 
1 


” 
FR wo Bw * > 
* 


| 
| 
' 
; 
[ 
L 


— cam hey ontmtaincd 


ſence, found the fame eaſy; acceſs as before to ob 
_ cafſties. and palaces upon the. way; while Mo- 
DESTY, Who — her in ruſſet gown, 


panies, and the parties of their pleaſures, feſti- 


tected at her — which always put her 


| LANCE. 


| hays the beſt company, feaſted upon delicacies, 
indeed, had in one particular the aſcendancy 
_ - *BE8TY whoſe daughter ſhe was, ſhe bluſhed. and 
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pes of aſſiſt each other, 8 

the way ee g the cares of it. hy 
| ASSURANCE; : roy was dreſſed li in 2 
ſummer filk and ſhort petticoats, and had 
ſomething; commanding. in her voice and pre- 


ſpeaking low, and caſting her eyes upon the 


ground, was. as uſual puſhed. back by the fore hs 


at the gate, till introduced by her companion; Tro 
whoſe faſhionable appearance and familiar ad- av 
rr. F Tg ic 


- AND-now, by the endeavours of each to fup- op 
port the other, their difficulties. vaniſhed, and 
they ſaw themſelves the favourites of alt com- 


vals, and amuſements. The ſallies of Ass u- 
'RANCE were continually checked by the delicacy 
of Mopzsrr, and the blufhes of Monzsrr 
were frequently relieved any the vivacity of As- 
EURANCE 3. wr an thou e was ſometimes de- 


companion out of countenance, 2 — 
* her preſence, as to ſtop ſhort of 
Tuus in the company of — Assv- 
that reception and eſteem, which 
7 haped for in her abſence; while 
means of her new acquaintance, 


the had; vain! 
;MonpesTy, 


and ſlept in the chambers of ſtate.. AssuRANcR, 
over her companion: for if any one aſked Mo- 


 PzrooUrppLLdRES>bOvD 


made no anſwer; while ASSURANCE took the 
215 3 advantage 


8 
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up 


advantage of her ſilence, and impoſed herſelf 
on the world as the offspring af Knowledge. 
IN this 2 did the 3 eee 
f y; ASSURANCE: taking through 
the ruſticity of her companion; while Mo- 
| DESTY went foremoſt: thraugh the villages and 
bamlets, and excuſed the odd behaviour of As- 
S$URANCE, by preſenting her as 2 courtier.. 
IT happened one day,. after having meaſured a: 
tedious length of road, that they came to a nar— 
row river, which by a haſty ſwell had waſhed: 
away the bridge that was built over it. As they 
ſtood upon the bank, caſting their eyes upon the 
oppoſite ſhore, they. ſaw at a little diſtance a. 
magnificent caſtle, and a erowd of. people inviting 
them to come over. ASSURANCE,. who ſtopt- 
at nothing, throwing aſide the covering from. 
"BS fiream, and fwam ſafely to the other fide. Mo- 
TY BS DESTY, offended at the indecency of her com- 
As- panion, and diffident of her own ffrength, would. 
de- have declined: the danger; but being urged by: 


t her AssvR Auen, and derided for her cowardice by 
awed the people on the other fide, fhe | unfortunately: 
ventured beyond her depth, and oppreſſed by her: 
fears, as. well as entangled by her cloaths, which: 
were bound: tightly about her, immediately diſ- 
| appeared, and was driven by the current none 
knows whither. It is faid, indeed, that ſhe was 
afterwards taken up alive by a fiſherman upon the 
Engliſh coaſt, and that ſhortly ſhe will be 
brought to this metropolis, and ſhewn to the 
| curious of both ſexes with the ſurpriſing Onro- | 
NUTQ SAVAGE, and the Twonderfil PANTHER» | 


ASSURANCE, 
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- A$$URANCE; not in the leaſt daunted, pur- 


fued her journey alone; and though not altoge- 


cher as ſucceſsfully- as with her companion, yet Wl 

having learnt in particular companies, and upon 
particular occaſions, to aſſume the air and man- 
ner of Mopsrx, ſhe was received kindly at 
every houſe; and at laſt arriving at the end of 
her. travels, ſne became a very great lady, and 
roſe to be firſt 1 of honour to "Dy 5 155 of 
_ 77 ago EF veel e 2b 
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"To Mr./Prez-Appnt.. 


8 1 R, | 
F I had eee 84 TEEN to Is 400 cru. 
| eleſt: thing upon earth to the man I hated; 
{would lay him under the mei eee 


money of a friend. F 


You are ee ooh ſir, kat am curate oi 2 


| pariſh within ten miles. of town, at. forty pounds | 


per annum; that I am five-and-thirty years oldz 
and that I have a wife and two children. My 
father, who was a elergyman of ſome note in the 
country, — died ſoon after I came 
from college, and left me maſter of ſeventeen 
hundred pounds. With this ſum, which 1 
thought a very great one, I came up to town, 
took lodgings in Leiceſter-Fields, put a narrow 
lace upon my frock, learnt to dance of Denoyer, 
bought my of Tull, my ſword of Becket, 
my hat of Wagner, and my ſnuff- box of Deard. 
In ns I entered into the ſpirit of taſte, and 

Re 24S e 
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was looked upon as a faſhionable” young fellow. 
[ do not mean that I was really ſoz according to 
the town-acceptation of the term; for T4 
great an averſion to infidelity, libertiniſm, ga- 
ing, and drunkenneſs, as the moſt unfaſhionable 
an alive. All that my enemies, or, what is 
ore, all that my friends can ſay againſt: me, is, 
hat in my dreſs I rather imitated the coxcomb 
han the ſſoven; that I preferred good company 
o reading the fathers; that I liked a dinner at 
he tavern better than one at à private houſe; 
hat I was oftener at . than at evening 
Prayers; that I uſually went from the play to the 
Wavern again; and that in five years time I ſpent 
very ſhilling of my fortune. They may alſo add, 
f they pleaſe, as the elimax of my ſollies, that 
hen l was worth nothing myſelf, I married the 
noſt amiable woman in the world, without a 
Penny to her fortune, only becauſe: we loved each 
| 55 W and 8 
I the whole of this charge I plead guilty; 
nd have moſt — — ov - 0 
f it, except the laſt ; I am; indeed, a little ap- 
Prehenſive that my wife is my predominant 
aſſion, and that 1 ſhall carry ſt with me to 
| e grave, wat. 1 ir oh hey Re” T 2 i} ' 
IBA contracted an intimacy. at college with 
young fellow, whole taſte, age, and inclinations 
vere: exactly ſuited to my own:-: Nor did this 
Yntimacy end with our ſtudies; we renewed it in 
n; and as our fortunes were pretty equal, 
nd both of us our own maſters, we lo in 
Je ſame houſe, dreſſed in the ſamę manner, fol- 
owed the ſame diverſions, ſpent M we had, and 
vere ruined. together. My friend, whoſe genius 
vas more enterprizing than mine, ſteered A 
Lale 1 | ; cCourſe 
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coutſe ta the Weſt· Indies, while J entered into | 3 
holy: orders at home, and was ordained to the A 
CUracy above-mentioned. + | 1 5 
Ar the end_ of rwo years I married, -F told 1 | 
you: before; and being a wit as well as a par- 
ſon, I made a ſhift by pamphlets, poems, ſer- 1 
mons, and ſurplice fees, - increaſe ny income nl; 
nber a hundred a : 
I TrINEK I hall pay F to my 3 4 
mikey economy, when. I aſſure you, that not- 3 
withſtanding the narrowneſs of our fortune, we i 
did not run out above ten pounds a year: for 1 1 
it be conſidered that we had both been uſed to 
company and good living; that the largeſt pan] 
of our income was precarious, and conſequently | 
if we ſtarved ourſelves we were not ſure of laying 
up; that as an author I was vain, and as a par- 
Lon ambitious; always imagining that my wit ll 
would introduce me to the miniſter, or my or- 
- thodoxy to che biſhop ; and exclufive of 7 heſel 1 
circumſtances, if it be alſo conſidered that we 


8 


As 8 3 88 


were us in our natures, and charitable te 4 | 
the poor, it wo be rather 2 erer that we viper Y 


_ _— a = 
| is now five. years and a u ince our | 
marriage ; ; in all which 2 bre been run- 
_ in debt without a poſſibility of helping it. ; 

Chriſtmas I took a ſurvey of my cireum- 
ſtances, and had the mortification to find that [Wk 
was 3 pounds. fifteen ſhillings worſe than 
The uneaſineſs I felt upon this diſco- 1 boi 
very - determined me to fit down and write a tra- 
poly. 1 ſoon found a fable to my mind, and was 
i gn nr progreſs - in the work, 
— agate intelligence nos thas my old friend 
ei, Dm was juſt returned from Jatnaica, 


Where 


a 
$ 


. 5 
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into here he had married a planter's widow. of im- 
> the ene fortune, buried her, and farmed out the 
„ aate ſhe had left him for two thouſand Jounds 
told year upon the exchange of London. 

Par- 1 5 REJOICED heartily at this news, and took 
. ſer- Die firſt opportunity of paying my congratula- 


come ions upon fo happy an occaſion. As I was 
_ =* for this viſit. in very clean canonicals, my 
iend, N poſſibly, had connected the idea of 
good living with a good caſſock, received me 
ch che utmoſt complaiſance and good humour ;. 
for if nd after having teſtified his joy at ſeeing me, de- 
red to be informed of my fortune and prefer- 
nent. I gave him a. particular account of all. 
t had happened to me ſince our 22 3 
nd. concluded. with a very blunt requeſt, that 
2 lend me fifty guineas to pay my debts 
th, and to make me the happieſt curate within: 
e bills of mortality, 


theſe | 9 As there was ſomething curious i in my friend's 
t wc wer to this requeſt, I ſhall give it you word 
le to er word, as near as 1 can remember it; mark- 


a [ Ing the whole ſpeech. in italies, that my on, 
T — may not be miſtaken. 


our FIFTY guineas! And fo you have run yours! 
run- GIF i in debt fifty-two pounds. ten ſhillings | ike am 

8 it. a very trifle, fir. Ay, ay, I mean ſo. Pifey's 

um- the —_ you want ; ; and perhaps you 1 think 

hat | hard if I refuſed lending it. I ſhould. indeed. 

than 7 Tb you. would, " Let me fee (g going to the — 

iſco- ire). Can you e change me a hundred. pound note 

tra- Who [, fir ? Lou furprize me. “ 
| wa (enters | John) get change for 4 . c 

york, te + 1 wat to nd this gentleman money On: 
riend , m0; I. ſban't — . you ——— John). Fi * 
— Gave 1 * n V may: 

V 


ger 


* 


And & year, and I ſpend two" thouſand. © If you 2. 


6 FHN wt LD. N 
ger the other ten ſomewhere elſe. One, two, three— 0 4 8 
A, there” are juſt forty cov And pray, fir, 
when ab you' intend id pay me I had rather be ex- 
cuſed, ſir, from taking any; I did not expect to 
de ſo mortified. 5 fir, is the ſure 
road to mortification. I muſt deal plainly with you. 2" 
He” that” lends his — has à right to deal plainly. 
You began the world "with" about "two t bouſand 2X 
pounds in your poglet.— Seventeen hundred, fir. or 
And theſe ſeventeen hundred pounds, 1 think, laſed ha 
you about froe years. True, fir.” Five times three 
are fifteen Ay, you lived at the rate of about three ou 
hundred ani fifty pounds a hear. After this, as you 
tell me yourſelf, you turned"curate ;- and becauſe forty Mb! 
pound a year was an immenſe fm; you very pru- © 
dent! y felt #1 love, amd married a" beggar. Do you ff 
think, 1 if Fhad intended to marry a beggar, 
1 Soul ave” ſpent my fortune as I did 8 No, /ir ; 
© ae a woman of fortune, great, ortune 5 and 
% tight "oc hindered you ? But I ſay n- 
_ uy 9 27 2 he 10500 ber "you err 'both i 
on another's faces. . 
dren toe or 2 Girls, ſir. nd 
8 Jam 1s porriom 18 5. Bur 7 muft tell you lf 
ner for all, fir, thut this is tbe Taft;fum you mit 
2 from He. I. dave proporiioned my e ces 
0 ny gſtate, and will not be made uneaſy by the ex- 
travagance of any man living. I babe , 


but” forty, I ſer no accaſſon of more 
8 6 robes 4 S and I 
think my-atftions have proved it; but a gentleman, 
 #h06*$nouy-'you very well, told me yeſterday,” that 
ck 272 T D een, — 
2 : 

ENO. not to what lent my friend would 
"> 
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ae extended bis barangue ; but as x bad. al- 
e eaady heard enough, I laid the forty guineas up- 
fr; n 85 table, —_ like: lady Townly in the play, 
ex- Waking a great gulp, and ſwallowing a wrong 
+ to BE. ord or two, le t;;the ney without WOE 4 
fur 1 Y llable. 185 tz | 2 
a £83 now *Jaid Gt m0 Wards, and am 
ini. riting a comedy called, The FRIEND. I 8 
ſand ot * * that I . wit enough for ſuch a per- 
"fir. ormance; but if it be damned, it is no more 
- han the author (thou gh a parſon) will conſent 
wy 


g pl to be, if ever he makes a ſecand: apt to bor- 
ow money of a friend, -_ 


2 . Your. taking phone notice of this letter will a 
forty | par tt 3 

= wh | Your hunble ſervant and admirer, 4828 
you Toa H. 
2; ˙ | To gratify my eee dent I have publiſhed 
ſir ; s letter in the manner I received it. But I 
and by. uſt entreat, the next time I have the favour of 
20” rring from him, that he will contrive to be a 
Both tte more new in his ſubject: for J am full 
aces. erſuaded that ninety- nine out of every 5 
nd 1 8: well clergy-as laity, who have borrowed mo 
205 2 ey of their friends, have been, treated exactly 
22 


p the lame manite: SR 26, en of RAID 


PNGes. 

have | Nuns. 4. Tonen, gen 25. 155 

nd 1 3 0 the entertainment of my fair . | 
n, 8 and to recommend to them an old-faſhion 
that l virtue, called prudence, 1 ſhall. devote th 


5 nd a following paper. If the ſtory Lam going to 
ell them ſhould deſerve their approbation, they 
are 
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are to chank the huſband and wife from ben 5 
had it; and who are deſirous, rr — 
the, readers of their on adventures. 

A eminent merchant in the city, whoſe real 
2881 ſhall conceal under that of Wilſon, was 
married to a = of Born fortune and ; 1 Far 
more merit. Th pily together or } 3 
ſome yeara, with . to rm or — but the [We 
want of children. Phe huſband, who fam him. + 

elf richer every day, grew-impatient for an heir; 1 f 
and as time 2 | Taped: than . the 7 
hopes of one, he became degrees in ifferent, 
and at laſt averſe to his fre This in 3 | 
his affeftions was the heavieſt afſictien to 1 
yet ſo gentle was her diſpoſition, that ſhe * 

roached him omy with her tears 3 and ſeldom 
with thoſe, but when upbraidings and ill-uſage 
made her unable to reſtrain them. 
I is a maxim with ſome 3 philoſb- 1 

phovs, that the tears: f a wife are apt to waſh * 
Wikln'w ity from the heart of a huſband. Mn L 5 

Wilſon will pardon''me if I nank him; at that 
ong theſe philoſophlers. He had lately 4 ö 
kinds. a 2 in the country, at a ſmall diſtance 
from town, whithes he uſually retired in khe li 
evening, to avoid (as he, called at the perſocu- 1 
Hons of his wife, 95 5.55%. - 
ere ſhe ar f away a ane ſeldom 
ſeeing him but when. buſineſs requized His at- 
tendance at home, and never fleeping with him. 
At che end of Which time, however, wk po 

-haviour,. in appearance, grew kinder; he E 
ber oftener, and began to en . od; oof with 
I and compation.. * f Ge 3 

> 4215 371518, e, 
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1 SE Ons morning, after he had taken an obliging 
ing eave of her, to paſs the day at his country lodg- 
ng, ſhe paid a viſu ta a friend at the other end of 
e town ; and ſtapping in her way home at a 
vyread-ſhop in 2 hy- ſtreet near St. James's, ſhe 
a Mr. Wilſon croffing the way, and afterwards 
for M&nocking at the door of a genteel houſe over- 
the gainſt her, which was opened by a fervant in li- 
im. cry, and immediately ſuut, without a word be- 
=; ſpoken. As the manner of his entrance, and 
ier not knowing he had an acquaintance: in the 
rreet, a little alarmed: her, ſhe enquired of the 
in hop-woman if ſhe knew the gentleman who 
ied in the oppoſite houſe. 5 You have juſt 
* — 
5 s name is R 2 . gen- 
== oſe words Mrs. Wilſon changed colour; and 


* : 
1 - 
41 
"os 
8 
K 


1 nt | apting her 5 His lady, madam. }——- I 


WT thought tar Will you give me a glaſs. of | 


vater? This walk has: ſo tired me Pray 
give me a glaſs of water] am quite faint 
wich fatigue.” The good woman of the ſhop 
tance an herſelf for the water, and by the additional 
"the cp of ſome hartſhorn that was, at hand, Mrs. 
| ilſon became, in appearance, tolerably com- 
poſed. She then locked over the threads ſhe 
wanted, and having defired a coach might be 
ent for, | believe, ſaid the, you were quite 
. and ſhoulh conmiahyare 
*, a great way, d certainly have 
fainted if I 3 ſtepped into n 
But you were talking of the gentleman over the 
way L fancied I knew him; but his name is 
{+ Roberts, you fay. Is he a married man, pray d- 
The happieſt in the world, W 
| « th 
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«<< the: thread-woman) he is wonderfull fond of 
6e children, and to his great joy his lady is now 
«© lying -in of her firſt child, which is to be 
4 r ed this evening; and as fine a boy, 
<< they ſay it is, as ever was ſeen. At this mo- 
ment, and as good fortune would 1 it, for the 
| _—_ a ond doſe of hartſhorn, the coach that 
ent for came to the door; into which Mrs. 
Wilſon immediately Kept, after heſitating an 
apology for the trouble ſhe had given; and in 
which coach we-ſhall leave her to return home, 
in an agony of grief which herſelf has b me 
ſhe was never able to deſcribeQ. 1 
Tux readers of this little hiſtory have i in- 
formed that Mr. Wilſon had a country lodging, to 
which he was ſuppoſed to retire Amel every even- 
ſince his diſagreement with his wife; but in 
ah it was to his houſe near St. James's that he 
conſtantly went. He had indeed hired the lodgings Wl 
above-mentioned, but from another motive than 
merely. dom wife. The accafion was this. 
As he was ſauntering one day through the ll 
bird- cage walk in the park, he ſaw a young wo- 
man ſitting alone upon one of the benches, who, 
though plainly, was neatly dreſſed, and whoſe air 
and manner diſtinguiſhed her from the lower-claſs 
of women. He drew nearer to her. without be- 
ing perceived, and ſaw in her countenance, 
which innocence and beauty adorned, the moſt 
compoſed melancholy that can be i He. 
| fond looking at her for ſome time; w adde n 
= laſt perceiving, ſtarted from her ſeat in ſome con- 
Fuſion, and. endeavoured to avoid him. The 
fear of loſing her 3 courage to ſpeak to 
her. He begged  pard for iſturbing her, 
nab: 28 his curioſity | by her extreme beau- 
3 th 
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x 2 y, and the melancholy that was mixed with 


lr is obſerved, by a very wiſe, author, whoſe 
ame and book I forget, that a woman's heart is 
ever ſo brim-full of affliction, bat a little flattery 
il infinuate itſelf into a corner of it; and as 
icon was a handſome fellow, with an eaſy ad- 
eis, the lady was ſoon perſuaded to replace her- 
if upon the bench, and to admit him at her 
e. Wilſon,.who was really heart-ſtruck, made 
rr a thouſand proteſtations of eſteem and friend- 
iy; conjuring her to tel] him if his fortune or 
rvices could contribute to her happineſs, and 
dwing never to leave her, till ſhe made him 
quainted with the cauſe of her concern. 
Hxrxx a ſhort pauſe enſued; and after a deep 
h and a ſtream of tears, the lady began thus. 
Ir, fir, you are the gentleman your appear- 
ance ſpeaks you to be, I ſhall thank heaven 
that I have found you. I am the unfortunate 
—_ widow of an officer who was killed at Dettin- 
gen. As he was only a lieutenant, and his 
== commiſſion all his fortune, I married him 
againſt a mother's conſent, for which ſhe has 
diſclaimed me. How I loved him, or he me, 
as he is gone for ever from me, I ſhall forbear 
to mention, though I am. unable to forget. 
At my return to England (for I was the con- 
ſtant follower of his fortunes) I obtained; 
| with ſome difficulty, the allowance of a ſuh- 
altern's widow, and took lodgings at Chelſea. 
Is this retirement I wrote to my mother, 
cacquainting her with my loſs and poverty, and 
Ldeſiring her forgiveneſs for my diſobedience 3 
but the cruel anſwer I received from her 
YoL. 1. bs B 66 deter- 


2 8 9 2 2 


<<. walked from Chelſea to enquire for him at his 


She ſtopt here to give vent to a torrent of tears, 


Chance more than choice brought me to this 


and indeed, fir, I have need of one — I ſhall 
ner, that Wilſon was gone an age in love in al 


tending her home, to which ſhe readily conſent 
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«, determined me, at all events, not to erouble 13 
ce her again. . ; E. 

« ] LivgD upon this ſlender allowance with 
ce all imaginable thrift, till an old officer, a 

friend of my huſband, 'diſeovered me at church, 
and made me a viſit. To this gentleman's 
bounty I have long been indebted for an an- 

nuity of twenty pounds, in quarterly pay- Wl 
ments. As he was punctual in theſe pay- 
ments, which were always made me the 
morning became due, and yeſterday be- to 
c ing quarter-day, I wondered I never ſaw him 
«© nor heard from him. Early this morning I 


5 1 in Pall-Mall; but how ſhall J tell 
* you, the news I learnt there! — This bl 

T: friend t this generous and diſintereſted friend | 
Vas killed yeſterday in a duel in Hyde-park.” WW 


and then proceeded. c. J was fo ſtunned at this i: 
intelligence that T knew not whither to go. e 


% place; where if I have found a benefactor — ; 
call it the happieſt accident of my life.“ 1 

Tux widow ended her ſtory, which was lite 
rally true, in ſo engaging and intereſting a man- 


few minutes. He thanked her for the confi- 
dence ſhe had placed in him, and ſwore never toi 
deſert her. He then requeſted the honour of at- 


ed, walking with him to Buckingham gate, - 


Where a coach was called, which conveyed then out 


to Chelſea. Wilſen dined with -her that Ye 3 It w. 
„ — an a 


* 
* - 
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Ind took lodgings in the ſame houſe, calling 
himſelf Roberts, and a ſingle man. Theſe were 
the lodgings I have mentioned before; where, 
oy unbounded generoſity and conſtant affiduities, 
he triumphed in a few weeks over the honour of 
this fair widow. % F199 . 
I 5HarLL ſtop a moment here, to caution thoſe 
irtuous widows who are my readers, againſt too 
aaſty a diſbelief of this event. If they pleaſe to 
the MWconiider the ſituation of this lady, with poverty 
to alarm, gratitude to incite, and a handſome 
ellow to inflame, they will allow that in a world 
eear ſix thouſand years old, one ſuch inſtance of 
rrailty, even in a young and beautiful widow, 
vay poſſibly have happened. But to go on with 
ry ſtory. „ c : 
Tax effects of this intimacy were ſoon viſible 
n the lady's ſhape ; a. circumſtance that greatly 
aded to the happineſs of. Wilſon. He deter- 
this ined to remove her to town; and accordingly 

ook the houſe near St. James's, E 


Vilſon had ſeen him enter, and where his 
or — fires, who paſſed in the neighbourhood for his 
ite, at that time lay-in. | phe ly te eee 


4 
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1 Nous. 5. TnuRkspAx, February 1, 1753. 
| [Concluſion of the ſtory of Mrs. WII sow. ; 


| RETURN: now to Mrs. Wilſon, whom 
ve left in a hackney coach, going to her own 
ouſe, in all the miſery of deſpair and jealoufy. 
ie was happy for her that her eonſtitution was 
_ B 2 | good, 


2 
d 
tas 
U 
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good, and her reſolution equal to it; for ſhe has 
often told me, that ſhe: paſſed the night of that 
day in a condition little better than madneſs. 9 
In the morning her huſband returned; and as 
his heart was happy, and without fuſpicions of a 
diſcovery, he was more than uſually complai- 8 
ſant to her. She received his civilities with her 
accuſtomed chearfulneſs ; and finding that bu- 
ſineſs would detain him in the city for ſome ml 
hours, ſhe determined, whatever diſtreſs it might 
_ occaſion her, to pay an immediate viſit to his 
miſtreſs, and to wait there till ſhe ſaw him. For 
this purpoſe ſhe ordered a coach to be called, and 
| in her handſomeſt undreſs, and with the moſt 
| compoſed countenance, ſhe drove directly to the 
houſe. She enquired at the door if Mr. * E 
5 was within; and being anſwered no, but that he 
dined at home, ſhe aſked after his lady, and if 
ſhe was well enough to ſee company; adding, 
that as ſhe came a great way, and had buſineſs 
9 with Mr. Roberts, The ſnou d be glad to wait for 
= him in his Jady's apartment. The ſervant ran 
| immediately up ſtairs, and as quickly returned 
| with a meflage from his miſtreſs, that ſhe would 
. be good to ſee her. 5 „ : 
| - Mrs. Wiso confeſſes that at this moment, 
| notwithſtanding the refolution ſhe had taken, her 
ſpirits totally forſook ker, and that ſhe followed 
the ſervant with her knees knocking together, 
| and a face paler than death. She entered the 
3 room where the lady was ſitting, without re- 
membering on what errand ſhe came; but the 
ſight of ſo much beauty, and the elegance that 
adorned it, brought every thing to her thoughts, 
and left her with no other power than to fling Wl 


+ as 88 
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herſelf 
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3 1 herſelf into a chair, from which ſhe inſtantly fell 


to the ground in a fainting fit. 
THE whole houſe was alarmed upon this oc- 


of a eaſion, and ey one buſied in aſſiſting the 

1aj. ctranger; but moſt of all the miſtreſs, who was 

r Indeed of a humane diſpoſition, and who, per- 
mo 


aps, had other thoughts to diſturb her than the 


bu- ; f 4 . . 0 . 
me rere feelings of humanity. In a few minutes, 
ght owever, and with the proper applications, Mrs. 
Tis Wilſon began to recover. She looked round 
F er with amazement at firſt, not recollecting. 
and here ſhe was; but ſeeing herſelf ſupported by 
oft er rival, to whoſe care ſhe was ſo much obliged, 


nd who in the tendereſt diſtreſs was enquiring 

how ſhe did, ſhe felt herſelf relapſing into a ſe- 
ond fit. It was now that ſhe exerted all the 
ourage ſhe was miſtreſs of, which, together with 


by ; 3 flood of tears that came to her relief, enabled 
n oe vine ware wilklewe} $9.6; 
for in as follows. V 

ran Au indeed, madam, an unfortunate wo- 


man, and ſubject to theſe fits; but will never 
1 8 * be the occaſion of trouble in this houſe. 
Tou are a lovely woman, and deſerve to be 
happy in the beſt: of huſbands, I have 2 


My We huſband too; but his affections are gone from 
me. He is not unknown to Mr. Roberts, 


though unfortunately I am. It was for his 
© advice and aſſiſtance that I made this viſit; 
and not finding him at home, I begged ad- 


mittance to his lady, whom I longed to ſee. 


BE | and to conyerſe with.” Me, madam! an- 
bis, ered Mrs, Roberts, with ſome emotion, had 
ling =. heard wy thing of me? © That you 
rell Were ſuch as I have found you, madam, replied' 


- 


— „the 
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1 ers ſtranger, and had made Mr. Roberts hap- 
in a — boy. May I ſee him, madam ? a 
6 4 ” thall love him for his father's ſake.” His 
father, madam ! returned the miſtreſs of the 1 
Houſe; his father did you ſay ? I am miſtaken nh 
then; I thought you had been a- ſtranger to him. 
« To his perſon, I own, ſaid Mrs. Wilſon, but 
« not to his character; and therefore I ſhall be 
fond of the little creature. If it is not too 
„ much trouble, madam, I beg to be obliged.” “ 
TEE importunity ee requeſt, the fainting 
at firſt, and the ſettled concern of this unknown WE 
viſitor, gave Mrs. Roberts. the moſt alarmin 2 
fears. She had, however, the preſence of mind 
to go herſelf for tho child, and to watch without 
witneſſes the behaviour I the ſtranger, Mrs. 
| Wilſon took it in her arms, and burſting into 
3 tears, ſaid, © *T'is a ſweet boy, madan ; would 
l «© had ſuch a boy! Had he been mine, I had 
= cc been happy !” Wich theſe words, and in an 
gagony of oviet a and tenderneſs, which ſhe endea- 
| voured to reſtrain, ſhe kiſſed the child, gnd re re- 
turned it to its mother. 4 
| Ir was. happy for that lady that ſhe had an ex- . 
=_ cuſe to leave the room. She had ſeen and heard 
what made her ſhudder for herſelf; and it was 
not till ſome minutes, after having delivered the 
infant to its nurſe, that ſhe had reſolution enough l 
l to return. They both ſeated themſelves again, this 
—_, and A melancholy 6 ilence followed. for ſome time. 


* A A * 


„Lou are unhappy, — that you have .. 
ce no child; 3 1 pray heaven that mine be not a 1 cc | 


« grief to me. But I conjure you, by the good: 


e * nels that APPEATS.. in * to acquaint me with 
0 
your 


RY 
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= your ſtory, Perhaps it concerns Me; I have 
(a prophetic heart that tells me it does. But 
( whatever IJ may ſuffer, or whether I live or 
(die, I will be juſt to you. 
Ms. WIILSsoN was fo affected with this gene- 
oſity, that ſhe poſſibly had diſcoyered herſelf, if 
loud knocking at the door, and immediately 
after it the entrance of her huſband into the 
oom, had not prevented her. He was movin 
towards his miſtreſs with the utmoſt chearfulneſs, 
ben the ſight of her viſitor fixed him to a ſpot, 
and ſtruck him with an aſtoniſhment not to be 
eeſcribed. The eyes of both ladies were at once 
ivetted to his, which fo increaſed his confu- 
ion, that Mrs. Wilſon, in pity to what he felt, 
nd to relieve. her companion, ſpoke to him as 
Hollows: I do not wonder, ſir, that you are 
( ſurprized at ſeeing a perfect ſtranger in your 
houſe; but my buſineſs is with the maſter of 
it; and if you will oblige me with a hear- 
ing in another room, it will add to the ci- 
vilities which your lady has entertained me 
Wiso, who expected another kind of greet- 
ang from his wife, was ſo revived at her prudence, 
hat his powers of motion began to return; and 
quitting the room, he conducted her to a parlour 
elow ſtairs. They were no. ſooner entered into 
this parlour, than the huſband threw himſelf into 
2 Chair, fixing his eyes upon the ground; while 


% 


oe wife addreſſed him in theſe words. 
How I have diſcovered your ſecret, ' or how 
the diſcovery has tormented me, I need noÞ. 
( tell you. It is enough for you to know that I 
au miſerable for ever. My buſineſs with you 


1 * 
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« is ſhort; I have only a queſtion to aſk, and 
< to take a final leave of you in this world. 
Tell me truly then, as you ſhall anſwer it 
« hereafter, if you have duced this lady un- 
« der falſe appearances, or have fallen into guilt 
„by the temptations of a wanton ?”” I ſhall an- 
ſwer you preſently, ſaid Wilſon ; but firſt I have 
a queſtion for you. Am I diſcovered to her ! 
And does ſhe know it is my wife I am now 
ſpeaking to? No, upon my honour, ſhe re- 
«plied ; her looks were ſo amiable, and her be- 
c haviour to me ſo gentle, that I, had no heart to 
4 diftreſs-her. If ſhe has gueſſed at what I am, 
„ it was only from the concern ſhe ſaw me in, 
„ which I could not hide from her.” Yon 
have acted nobly. then, returned Wilſon, and 
| have opened my eyes at laſt to fee and to admire Wl 
you. And now, if you have patience to hear me, 
FEB 7 er 5 
. %%% . Db 5 552 p6 1 
Fx then told her of his firſt meeting with 
this lady, and of every circumſtance that had 
happened firice; concluding with his deter- 
minations to leave her, and with a thouſand 
promiſes of fidelity to his. wife, if ſhe gener- 
oufty. conſented, after what had happened, to 
receive him as a huſband. She muſt 
« confent,” cried Mrs. Roberts, who at that 
moment opened the door, and burſt into the 
room; be muſt conſent. Vou are her huſ- 
« band, and may command it. For me, ma- 
dam, continued fhe, turning to Mrs. Wilſon, Wl 
he ſhall- never ſee me more. I have in- 
4. jured you through ignorance, but will atone 
« for it to the utmoſt. He is your hufband, 
<« madam, and · you muſt receive him. + F have 
PIT TD WW <> &. liſtened 
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and . liſtened to what has paſſed, and am now here 
or Id 1 3 to join my entreaties with his, that you may 
er it F< be happy for ever.” 

un To relate all that was ſaid upon this occaſion. 
guilt | L would be to extend my ſto oy to another paper. 
hems 29 ilfon was all fubmiffon an acknowledgment; ; 

ve 


oe wife cried and doubted, and the widow vow- 
Na an eternal ſeparation. To be as ſhort as poſ- 
ble, the harmony of the married couple was fix- 

ad from that day. The widow was handſomely 


r be- provided for, and her child, at the requeſt of Mrs. 
rt to Wilſon, taken home to her own houſe ; ; Where at 
am, ne end of a year ſhe was ſo happy, after all her 

e in, Jiſtreſles, as to preſent him Wa a ſiſter, with 5 
Von whom he is to divide his father's fortune. His 
Fo other retired into the country, and, two years 


iter, was married to a gentleman of great worth; 

d whom, on his firſt propoſals to her, ſhe relat-- 
d every circumſtance of her ſtory. The boy Pays . 
er a viſit every year, and is now with his ſiſter 
pon one of theſe viſits. Mr. Wilſon is perfe&- - 
happy in his wife, and has ſent me, 1 in his on 
and, this moral to his- ſtory: 

« Tnar though prudence and e may 
not always be ſufficient to hold the heart of 2 
* huſband, yet a conſtant perſeverance in them 
* will, one time or ors. -aſ NOOR 36425 
it,” . 


B 4 0 f ? | „ 
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| A S you have choſen the whole world for your 


modern; tage. I ſhall not undertake to decide a 
queſtion which ſeems to. me ſo impoſlible to. be 


| i Fer age of the preſent letter: I mean the dai) 


But I did not hint at the repreſentation of either 
perſons or characters. The improvement of na- 


ture, which I had in view, alluded to thoſe ex- 
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a : Totum mundum agit hifrio. 


province, one may reaſonably ſuppoſe, 
that you will not neglect that epitome of it, the 
theatre. Moſt of your predeceſſors have be- 
ſtowed their favourite pains upon it: the learned 
and the critics (generally two. very diſtin deno- 
minations of men) have employed many hours 
and much paper in comparing the ancient and 


determined, as which have moſt merit? plays 
written in' a dead language, and which we can 
only read; or ſuch as we eyery day ſee acted 
inimitably, in a tongue familiar to us, and] 4 
adapted to our common ideas and cuſtoms. The 5* 
only preference that I ſhall pretend to give to the 
modern ſtage over Greece and Rome, relates to 


progreſs we make towards nature. This will 5 bt 
ſtartle any bigot to Euripides, who perhaps will] 
immediately demand, whether Juliet's nurſe be his 

a more natural goſſip than Electra's or Medea's. 


cellent 
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0 6 
le exhibitions of the animal or inanimate 
parts of the creation, which are furniſhed by the 
worthy philoſophers Rich and Garrick; the lat- 
13. ter of whom has refined on his competitor; and 
having perceived that art was become ſo perfect 
that it was neceſſary to mimic it by nature, he 
bas happily introduced a caſcade of real water. 
= 1 «xow there are perſons of a ſyſtematic turn, 
ubo affirm that the audience are not delighted 
with this beautiful water-fall, from the reality of 
our the element, but merely becauſe they are pleaſed 
VT. with the novelt 11 of any thing that 1s out of its 
the proper place. Thus they tell you that the town 
D Gy is charmed with a genuine caſcade upon the ſtage, 
ned and was in raptures laſt year with one of tin at 
no. Vauxhall. But this is certainly prejudice: the 
ours world, Mr. Fitz-Adam, though never ſated with 
pas” ſhow, is ſick of Een, J foreſee the time ap- 
ide a broaching, when deluſion will not be ſuffered in 
o be any part of the drama: the inimitable Serpent in 
F ays Orpheus and Eurydice, and the amorous rh 
canin the Sorcerer, ſhall be replaced by real 99 225 
ted from Afric. it is well known 
And To, of the Son, narrowly 3 * 
The d, on my Maxim's obſerving very ju- 
* dicioud}, that the FRF mat, horridly executed, 
es to and did not ſmell at all ike ane. 8 
Jail Wurx this entire caſtigation of improprieties 
pare is brought about, the age Sl M1 1 5 to one o 
will the firſt reformers of => Ms. Cibber;, who 
- be zttempted to introduce a for real natute in 
1ea's his Cæſar in Egypt, and treated the audience 
ther with real — not Wars indeed, for that would haue 
© na- been too bold an attempt in the dawn of truth, 
ex- but very p<rſopable. LILY The ee 1 WP x 
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other original genius's, was treated ill by a bar- 
barous age: yet I can venture to affirm, that a 
ſtricter adherence to reality would have ſaved even 
. thoſe times from being thocked by abſurdities, 
always incidental to fiction. I myſelf remember, 
How, much about that æra, the great Seneſino, 
repreftnting Alexander at the ſiege of Oxydracæ; 
f-far forgot himſelf in the heat of conqueſt, as 
toftick his ſword in one of the paſteboard ſtones 
of the wall of the town, and bore it in triumph 
before him as he entered the breach: a puerili- 
ty fo renowned a general could never have com; 
mitted, if the ramparts had been | built, as in 
this enlightened: age they: would- be, of actual. 
_—_— nd ftone. fi $ $5 | 4 X 9 — 
WIII you forgive an elderly man, Mr. Fitz- 
Adam, if e be eee ing another 
paſſage that happened in his youth, and to the 
ſame excellent performer? He was ſtepping into 
Atmida's enchanted bark; but treading ſhort (as 
He was more attentive to · the accompanyment of 
the orcheſtra than to the breadth of the ſhore) he 


fell proſtrate, and lay for ſome time in great pain; 


S 


1 
with the edge of a wave running into his fide: 
In. the prefent' ſtate of things, the worſt that 
could have happened to him, would have been 
drowning; a fate far more becoming Rinaldo; 
eſpecially in the fight of a Britiſh audience! 
Ix you will allow me to wander a little from 
the ſtage, 1 ſhall obſerve that this purſuit of na» 
ture is not confined to tlie theatre, but operates 
faſkions: —.— fair 7. f u. creation are 
ſhedding alf -covering of the head, diſplaying 

cape pron ets rung 5 
" * 


* 

"+ : 
: . 
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fo, are daily moulting the reſt of their cloathes. 
What lovely fall of ſhoulders, what ivory necks, 
what ſnowy breaſts in all the pride of nature, are 
continually diveſted of art and ornament! 
In gardening, the ſame love of nature prevails. 
Elipt hedges,” avenues, regular platforms, ſtrait 
canals have been for ſome time very properly ex- 
ploded. There is not a citizen who does not 
more pains to torture his acre and half into irre- 
gularities, than he er would have _— . 
ed to make it as formal as his cravat. Kent, the 
friend of nature, was the Calvin of this reforma- 
tion; but like the other champion of truth, af 
ter having routed tinſel and trumpery, with the 
true zeal of a founder of a ſect, he puſhed his 
diſcipline to * deformity of holineſs: 2 con- 
tent with baniſhing ſymmetry and regularity, he 
| — — 4 — — 
ed dead trees and mole- hills, in oppoſition to par- 
e — 8 
FTxx laſt branch of our faſhions into which 
the cloſe obſervation. of: nature has been intro- 
duced, is our deſſerts; a fubject I have not room 
now to treat at large, but which yet demands a 
few words, and not improperly in this paper, as 
I ſee them a little in the light of a pantomime. 
Jellies, biſcuits; ſugar-plumb 


$ and”: creams have 
long given way to harlequins, gondoliers, Turks, 
Chineſe, . and ſhepherdeſſes of Saxon china. But 
theſe, uncannected, and only ſeeming to wander 
among groves of curled paper and ſilk flowers, 
were ſoon diſcovered ae too ' infipid and un- 
meaning. By degrees whole meadows of cattle, 
of the ſame 142 e materials, ſpread themſelves 
over the whole table: cottages roſe in ſugar, and 
; # © ' temples , 


tze whole f yitem of Ovid's metamorphoſis ſuc- 


- 
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temples in -barley-ſugar ; pigmy Neptunes in 


cars of cockle-ſhells, triumphed over oceans of 
looking-plaſs, or ſeas of ſilver 2 5 and at length 


ceeded to all the transformations which Chloe 
and other great. profeſſors had introduced into the 
ſcience ,of hieroglyphic eating. . ConfeCtioners 
found their trade moulder away, while toymen and 
china ſhops were the only faſhionable purveyors of 
the laſt ſtage of polite entertainments. Women of 
the * | came home from Chenevix's laden 
with dol babies, not for their children, but 
their houfe-keeper. At laſt even theſe; puerile | 
puppet ſhows are ſigking; into diſuſe, and more 
manly ways. of concluding; our repaſts are eſta- 
bliſhed. Gigantic bgures ſucceeded to pigmies. 
And if the preſent taſte continues, Ryſbrack and 
- other neglected ſtatuaries, ho might have adorn- 
ed Grecian, ſalons, though not Grecian deſſerts, 
may come into * It is known that acelebrat- 
1 the architects of our defferts 
Kill. humbly. call ce „ that 
after having pre — wle eres and 
i eighteen feet high, bis lord would. not 
cauſe the cieling of bis — Ft be demolithed to 
Harare their entre: Imaginem vous, faid he, 
2 mi rd 1 pas voni faire oter le plafond 1” 
| SHALL mention but two inſtances of glori 
| 2 waa ay on. in deflerts, in — 
eigners have eve thing et perform- 
ed 1 an s ſumptuous iſland. wa ——— Was 4 
5 — ago as the 
ye FA hes in which was.2 
 Fepreſent: tna, which vomited 
out "real, Hxg-works.. wer the head. the Com- 
SJ 3 Pan; 


3 
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: pany, during the whole entertainment. The 
1s of other was the intendant of Gaſcony, e on the 
ngth i late birth of the duke of Burgundy, other 
Tuc- magnificent feſtivities, treated e —_— e of 
-hloe Bi the province with a dinner and a deſſert, the latter 
o the of which concluded with a repreſentation, by 
NE wax-figures moving by clock-work, of the whole 
1 an 


labour of the. Dauphineſs, and che Happy Þ duch 


Ns 7 of an a heir to their monarchy. 
— J am, Sir, | 
| Dur humble ny Ws 
es ie rb 2 N 
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Nuns. , TruRSDAY, February 15, 1753+ 


HERE are certain follies and imperti- 
nences, which people of good ſenſe and 
good nature are, eve y guilty of, and which 
are only conſidered by eb as things of courſe, 
wel of tos little n for palliation or 
apolo 
"'Wrozvas is is a frequenter of public Tn | 
a or joins in a party at cards in private families, 
| be, will give evidence to the truth of this Tee 
1 I am, for my. own: part, a lover of the game of 
ort Whilſt, and ſhould oftener be ſeen in thoſe places 
11 BY where it is played for-trifles, if I was not offend- 
ormr Bl ed at the manners of my friends. Hou common 
vas 2 is it with ſome people, at the concluſion of every 
s the unſucceſsful hand of cards, to burſt forth into 
Vas BY fallies of fretful complaints of their own.amazing 
nite ill-fortune, and the conſtant and invariable ſuc- 
cou es of their antagoniſts ! They. | bave ſuch, excel- 


"any, ol. lent 


oe. W* 7 
lent memories as to be able to recount every 
game they have loſt for ſix months ſucceſſively, 
and yet are ſo extremely forgetful at the ſame 
time, as not to recollect a ſingle game that they 
Baye won. Or if you put them in mind of an 


extraordinary ſucceſs that you have been witn die 
to, they acknowledge it with reluctance, and ] 
allure you upon their honours, that in a whole eau 
. twelve-month's play, they never roſe winners ent 
dur at ence... ot 5 L 1 tha 
Bor if theſe GxowiIkRS (a name which Ih 
ſhall always call the men of this claſs by) would . 
content themſelves with giving repeated hifto- er 
nies of their own ill-fortunes, without making met 
invidious remarks upon the ſucceſſes of others, 15 
. the evil would not be ſo great. Indeed, I am 5 b 
apt to impute it to their fears, that they ſtop le 
hort of the groſſeſt affronts : for J have ſeen in M 
their faces ſuch rancour and inveteracy, that no- 2 8 
thing dut a lively. apprehenſion of conſequences ; b. 
could have 8 e = 
Harry would it be for the ladies if they had . I 
the ſame conſequences to apprehend : for, I am — 
ſorry to ſay it, I have met with female — I wil! . 
not ſay GROWLERS: the word is too harſh for — 
them; let me call them FRETTERS, who with . 
the prettieſt faces, and the livelieſt wit imagin- . f. 
able, have condefcended to be the jeſt and dif. . © 
* turbanceof the whole company. Pr 
In faſhionable life, indeed, where every one is il 2 


acting behind the maſk of good-breeding, and 
-where nature is never ſeen to peep out but upon 
very extraordinary occaſions, frequent convul- 
ſions of the features, 3 ſucceeded by pale- 


neſs, twiſtings of the body, fits of the fidgets, and ur 
e e com- 


„ 
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complaints of immoderate heat, are the only 
ſymptoms of ill-fortune.” But if we travel eaſt- 
ward from St. James's, and viſit the territories 
of my good lord- mayor, we ſhall fee nature ftript 
of her maſquerade, and hear gentlemen and la- 
dies ſpeaking the language of the heart. 

For the entertainment of polite life, and be- 
cauſe polite life is ſometimes a little in want of 
ners entertainment, I ſhall ſet dowyn à converſation 

that paſted a few nights ago, at an Aſſemblée in 
+ 1 Thames-ſtreet, between two FreTTERs at a 
ould BY VV hiſt-table; one of which had a beautiful e. 


iſto- er of eighteen years of age, leaning upon her 
king mother's chair. 

ers, « Five trumps, two " hatiours;; and loſe four 
am by cards! But I believe, madam, you never 
ſtop « Joſt a game in the whole courſe of your: life. 

n in Now and then, madam. 


„ Nor in the memory of your daughter, I 


no-. 

nces believe: and miſs is not ſo W young 

neither. Clubs are trumps — Well! if Tae. 

had N e e are three by cards, 

am 

er of - Now two” by. honours. | 1 had them in my 

1 for © own hand. | 

FF « I BEG your pardon, madam; I had weally 

8 forgot e deal it was. But I thought the 

ai. <loven-footed gentleman had left off — 

Pray, madam, will he expect more Wan one one 

ne 8 foul for half a dozen leſſons ?: 

5 Vov are pleaſed to N ne 2b 

upon | know I am n eaſily put out of temper. 

Wu Vhat's the trump? 

pale- 1 was extremely pleaſed with the* e6ek beha- 

"and our of this lady, and could not help W 71 
. | ” to 
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to her daughter, „ You, have a fweet-tempered 
„ mamma, miſs. Ho- Ʒ happy would it be if to 
& every Jady | of her acquaintance was ſo amiably WW... 
6 0 poſed Þ I obſerved that, miſs bluſhed and ev 
down ; but I was. ignorant of the reaſon, | 
101 all at once her mamma's good fortune chang. N cei 
ed, and her adverſary, by holding the four ho- ple 
nours in her own hand, . by 2 aſſiſtance oſ rit) 
her partner, won the game at a deal. len 
Ax now, madam, cried the patient lady, goc 
ce is it you or I who have bargained with the to! 
46 devil ? I 2 it em, my honour, I never ¶ tati 
„ won a inſt you in my life. Indeed, 
44 ] hol? wn onder if I had, unleſs there had 
& been a pho ap between you and your partner. 
«© But one has a fine time as t indeed ] to be al- 
&* ways loſir 17 yet always to be baited for 
«6. winning fy any one to ſay, that I ever 
of wn Brag, ar -here was laf 
0 ſummer at Tunbridge | Did any human crea 
& ture fee. me ſo much as win a game? And atk 
i Ms A, and 5 Richard B. nw ny and 
rd and lady „and all the company at Bath 
56 this winter, 321 did not loſe two or three gui- 
« neas every — at half-crowh Whiſt, for two 
7 months But I did not fret and tall 
of the devil, — mi no, madam; nor did! 
“ trouble the company with my loſings, nor play 
the after - game, nor ſay provoking things — 
. No, madam 31 e ee 
$ that e TER 
Be, Lonp | my. _ * e 7 urſelf| 
& You are abſolutely in TOR Come, let 
2 us A dat ona Vin n . 


V- x Ln * 'y 4 * a 
198/445 x a * 7 


bY. | FE 


© 
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WHICH. they immediately did; and happening 
to get together, and to win the next game, the 
were the Feſt company, and the civileſt people, 1 
ever ſaw. 1 | IP N 

Many of my readers may be too ready to con- 
ceive an ill opinion of theſe ladies; but I have the 
pleaſure of aſſuring them, from undoubted autho- 
rity, that they are in all other reſpects very excel- 
lent people, and ſo remarkable for patience and 
good-humour, that one of them has been known 
to loſe her huſband, and both of them their repu- 
tations, without the leaſt emotion or concern. 

To be ſerious on this occaſion, I have 
many acquaintance of both ſexes, who, though 
really good-natured and worthy people, are vio- 


lating every day the laws of decency and polite- 
ed for neſs * theſe outrageous ſallies of petulance and 
ever impertinen ce. 50 bas e 2:5 cn7y 
as laſt I KNow of no other reaſon for a man's trou- 


bling his friends with a hiſtory of his misfor- 


nd allWtunes, but either to receive comfort from their 
„ andfWpity, or advantage from their charity. If the 
t Ba Gaowrxx will tell me that he reaps either of 
e gui: theſe benefits by diſturbing all about him; if he 
or will aſſure me of his having raiſed compaſſion in 
1d a ſingle breaft, or that he has once induced his 


adverſary to change hands with him- out of -cha- 
rity, I hall allow that he acts upan principles 
of prudence, and that he is not a moſt teazing, 
ridiculous, and contemptible animal. 
I wovrp not be underſtood ta hint at gaming 
in this paper. I am glad to find that deſtruCtive 
paſſion attacked from the ſtage, and wiſh ſucceſs. 
to the attempt, Nor do I condemn the cuſtom 
of playing at cards for ſmall ſums, in thoſe whoſe 
hi nf | | ſtempers 
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tempers and circumſtances are unhurt by what 


they loſe. On the contrary, T look upon cards a WF. 


an innocent and uſeful amuſement 3 calculated 

to interrupt the formal converfations and private 
cabals of large companies, and to give à man 
ſomething to do, who has nothing to ſay. My 
deſign at preſent is to ſignify to theſe GRowLERs 
and FRETTERS, that they are public as well a 
private nuiſances; and to caution all quiet and 
civilized perſons againſt cutting in with them at 
the ſame'tables, or replying to o their complaint 
but by a laugh of contempt. 

I $HALL conclude this paper with acquainting 
my readers, that in imitation of the great Mr 

Hoyle, I am preparing a book for the preſs, en- 
titled Rules of BEHAvioUR for the game e 
Whiſt; ſhewing, through an almoſt-infinite va. 
riety of good and bad hands, in what degree the 
muſcles of the face are to be contracted or ex. 
tended; and how often a, lady may be permittel 
to change colour, or a gentleman to bite his lips, 
inthe. courſe of the game. To which will be 
added; for the-benefit of all cool and diſpaſſionat 
players, an exact calculation of the ne: * 
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. 8 | Date obolum Beliſaria. 


RN ea. as I am, who con- 
templates the world with ſerious reflection 
will 5 — with ä in it more than its vi- 
WI . — 
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be; 

| ; iffitudes. If he has lived any time, he muſt have 
what WW. ample opportunities of exerciſing his medita- 
— ions on the vanity of all ſublunary conditions. 


The changes of empires, the fall of miniſters, 
he exaltation of obſcure perſons, are tHe conti- 
ual incidents of human comedy. I remember 
hat one, of the firſt paſſages in hiſtory which 
nade an impreſſion upon me in my youth, was 
the fate of Dionyſius, who, from being monarch 
df dicilys was reduced to teach ſchool at Corinth, 


rivate 
man 
My 
VLERS 
ell 2 
t and 


= " WF hough his tyranny was the cauſe of his ruin (if 
a | x, called ruin to be deprived of the power 


pf oppreſſion, and to be taught to know one's 
elf) I could not help feeling that ſort of ſuperſti- 
ious pity which always attends royalty in diſ- 


inting 


t Mi. 


87 or eſs. ho ever peruſed the ſtories of Edward 
me "he ſecond, Richard the ſecond, or Charles the 
Eg rſt, but forgot their exceſſes, and ſighed for 
ee cir n ? In this free- ſpirited iſland there 
des e not more hands ready.to puniſh tyrants, than 
75 yes to weep their fall. It is a common caſe : 
1 e are Romans in reg oppreſſion, .very wo- 


nen in reſiſting oppreſſors | 8 
Ir (and I think it cannot be conteſted) there 
eneroſity in theſe ſenſations, ought we not 
oubly to feel ſuch emotions, in caſes where re- 
al virtue is become the ſport of fortune? This 
land ought to be as much the harbour of af- 
icted majeſty; as it has been the ſcourge of of- 
ending majeſty. And while every throne of ar- 
itrary power is an aſylum for the e of ſo 
d a cauſe, Britain ought to ſhelter ſuch princes 
s have been victims for liberty — whenever ſo 
reat a curioſity is ſeen, as a prince conteading 
a the honeſt ſide. 3 Feats 

How 


Honatt 


againl 
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How muſt I bluſh then for my countrymen, 
| when 1 mention a monarch ! an unhappy mo- 
narch ! now actually ſuffered to'languith for debt 
in one of the common priſons ” of this city | A 
monarch, whoſe courage raiſed him to a throne, 
not by a ſucceſſion of ambitious bloody acts, but 
by the voluntary election of an injured people, 
who had the common right of mankind to free. 
dom, and the uncommon reſolution of determin- 
ing to be free ! This prince is THEO DORE, king 
of Corſica? A man, whoſe claim to royalty i 
as indiſputable, as the moſt ancient titles to an 
monarchy can pretend to be; that is, the choice 
of his 2 — the only kind of title, allowed in 
the excellent Gothic conſtitutions, from when 
we derive our own ; the ſame kind of title, which 
endears the preſent Royal Family to Engliſhmen) 
and the only kind of title, againſt which, per 

haps, no objection can li. 
- Tris prince (on whoſe hiſtory I ſhall not a 
preſent enlarge) after having bravely-expoſed hy 
life and crown in defence of the rights of his ſub: 
jets, miſcarried, as Cato and other patriot heros 
did before him. For many years he ſtruggle 
-with fortune, and left no means untried, whid 
indefatigable policy or ſolicitation of ſuccoun 
could attempt, to recover his crown. At lakh 
when he had diſcharged: his duty to his fubjeay 
and himſelf, he choſe this country for his retire 
ment, not to indulge a voluptuous inglorious eak 
but to enjoy the participation of thoſe bleſſings 
which he had ſo vainly endeavoured to fix to hi 
Corſicans. Here for tome months he bore wit! 
more philoſophic dignity the loſs of his crow! 
than Charles the fifth, Caſimir of Poland, or an) 
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men, ¶ of thoſe viſionaries, who wantonly reſigned theirs, 
y mo- to partake the ſluggiſh indolence, and at length 
r debt the diſquiets; of a cloiſter. T'HtopoRE, though 
y | Aeſigned to his fortunes, had none of that con- 


temptible apathy, which almoſt lifted our James 
the ſecond to the ſupreme honour of monkiſh 
ſainthood. It is recorded of that prince, that 


free. ¶ talking to his courtiers at St. Germain, he wiſh- 

in. Med for a ſpeedy peace between France and Great 

king Britain, or then, ſaid he, we ſhall get Engliſh 
alty i horſes eaftly.” © | | 


to ag Tus veracity of an hiſtorian obliges me not to 
diſguiſe the ſituation of his Corſican majeſty's 
revenue, which has reduced him to be a priſoner 
for debt in the King's-Bench ; and ſo cruelly has 
fortune exerciſed her rigours upon him, that laſt. 
ſeflion of parliament he was examined before a 
ommittee of the houſe of commons, on the hard- 
ſhips to which the priſoners in that gaol had been 
ſubjeck. Yet let not ill- nature make ſport with 
heſe misfortunes ! His majeſty had nothing to 
dluſh at, nothing to palliate, in the recapitulation 
of his diſtrefſes. The debts on his civil liſt were 


uggleſhwing to no miſapplication, no improvidence of 
which bis own, no corruption of his miniſters, no in- 


dulgence to favourites or miſtreſſes. His diet was 
philoſophic, his palace humble, his robes decent: 
et his butcher, his landlady, and his taylor, 
ould not continue to ſupply an eſtabliſhment, 
hien had no demeſnes to ſupport it, no taxes to 
maintain it, no exciſes, no lotteries to provide 
funds for 2 emergencies. 
A NATION ſo generous, fo renowned for the 
crowlftorts it has always made in the common cauſe 
liberty, e want to be reminded of this 
. _ diſtreſſed 
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diſtreſſed king, to grant him its protection and 
compaſſion. If political reaſons forbid the open 
eſpouſal of his cauſe, pity commands the aſſiſt- 
ance. which private fortunes, can lend him. I do 


not mean at preſent that our gallant youth 


ſhould offer themſelves as volunteers in his ſer- 
vice, nor do I expect to have a ſmall fleet fitted 
out at the expence of particular perſons to con- 
vey him and his hopes to Corſica. The inten- 


tion of this paper is merely to warm the. bene- 


volence of my countrymen, in behalf of this 
royal captive. I cannot think it would be 
beneath the dignity of majeſty to accept of ſuch 
a ſupply as might be offered to him by that ho- 


1 norary (and to this 1 peculiar) method of 


raiſing a free gift, a benefit play. The method 


is worthy of the Grecian age; nor would Aſia- 


tic monarchs have bluſhed to receive a tribute 


from genius» and art. Let it be faid, that the 


fame humane and polite age- raiſed a monu- 

ment to Shakeſpear, a fortune for Milton“ 

grand- daughter, and a ſubſidy for a captive- 

| gung by dramatic performances ! I have ng 
t 


doubt but the munificent managers of out 


_ theatres will gladly contribute: their Parts. That 


incomparable actor who ſo exquilitely touches 
the paſſions and diſtreſſes af ſelf-dethroned Lea 
a play which from ſome ſimilitude of circum- 

nces, I ſhauld recommend for the benefit) will, 
I dare ſay, willingly exert his irreſiſtible talent 


in behalf of fallen ene and be a.competits! 


with Louis le grand for the fame which reſult 
from the protection of exiled kings. How glo- 


rious will it be for him to have the King's-Bench 
As renowned for Garrick's generoſity to king 
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and TyroDoRE, as the Savoy is for Edward the 
open Wl third's treatment of king John of France. 
ſſiſt⸗ In the mean time, not to confine this oppor- 
100 tunity of benevolence to ſo narrow a ſphere as 
outh BW the theatre, I muſt acquaint my readers, that a 
_Ter- BN ſubſeription for a ſubſidy for the uſe of his Corſi- 
ited I can majeſty, is opened at Tully's head in Pall- 
con- Mall, where all the Generous and the Fair are 
aten · Bl defired to pay in their contributions to Robert 
125 Dodſley, who is appointed high-treaſurer and 
this 


grand librarian of the iſland of Corſica for life — 
| poſts, which, give me leave to ſay, Mr. Dodfley 
ſuch would have diſdained to accept under any mo- 

t ho. narch of arbitrary principles. MI | 


ethod A 9 nf of Rome, while Rome ſurviv d, 


8 Nould not have been lord- treaſ rer to a king. 
ribute | TER ; 8 

it the 1 am under ſome apprehenſions that the in- 
Nonu” Bl tended ſabfeription will not be ſo univerſal as for 
ilton the honour of my country I wiſh it. I foreſee 


prive- BY that the partizans of indefeaſible hereditary right 

ve nog will with-holdtheir-. contributions. © The nums 

f out ber of them is indeed but ſmall and inconſiderable: 

Tha vet as it becomes 17 character, as a citizen of 
80 


ducheſ the world, to neglect nothing for the amend- 
1 Lea ment of the principles and morals of my fellow. - 
IrCcum Bl creatures, I fhall recommend one ſhort argument 
t) will to their conſideration; I think I may ſay, to their 


talent BY own conviction. Let them but. confider, that 


petite though TRRODORE had fuch a flaw (in their 
reful5B eſtimation)” in his title, as to have been elected 
A glo by the whole body of the people, who had thrown 
- HEnc 


off the yoke of their old tyrants ; yet as the Ge- 
noeſe had been the ſovereigns of Corſica, theſe 
Volk .C gentle- 


o king 
>D ORE 


4 
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ntlemen of monarchic principles will be,oblig- 
ed, if they condemn king THEODORE“'s cauſe, to 


allow divine hereditary right in a republic; 2 


problem in politics which I leave to be ſolved by 
the. diſciples of the exploded fir Robert Filmer: 


at the ſame time declaring by my cenſorial autho-, 


rity all perſons: to. be Jacobites, who neglect to 
bring in their free. gift for the. uſe. of his majeſty 
of Corſica: and I particularly charge and com- 
mand all lovers of the glorious and immortal me- 


mory of king William, to ſee my orders duly 
executed; and I recommend to them to ſet an 


example of r in behalf of the popular 
monarch, whoſe cauſe I have eſpouſed, and whoſe 


deliverance, T hope, I have not attempted in vain. 


N. B. Two.pieces of king THEoDORE's coin, 
ſtruck: during his reign, are in the hands of the 


high treaſurer aforeſaid, and will be ſhewn by the 


proper officers of the exchequer of Corſica, dur- 


ing the time the ſubſcription. continues open at 


| molt celebrated collections of this kingdom. 


Nes. 9. Thonoway, March i, 1753. 


Tully's head abovementioned. They are very 
great curioſities, and not to be met with in the 


« F AM that unfortunate man, madam,” wa 


I the ſaying of a gentleman, who ſtopt and 


made a low bow to a lady in the park, as ſhe wa 
Talling to her dog by the name of Cuckold. 

'- WHAT a deal of good might be expected fron 
thele ellay 6,. if eye man, Nhe ould happen; 


E 
> i 


— ' IF 
* * 
— 
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read his own character in them, would as honeſt- 
ly acknowledge it. as this gentleman ! But it is 
the misfortune of general ſatire, that few per- 
ſons will apply it to themſelves, while they have 
the comfort of thinking that it will fit others 
as well. It is therefore, I am afraid, only fur- 
niſhing bad people with ſcandal againſt their 
neighbours :: for every man flatters himſelf, that 
he has the art of playing the fool or knave ſo 
very ſecretly, that, though he ſees plainly how 
all elſe are employed, no mortal can have the 

cunning to find him out. FFF 
Tus a gentleman told me yeſterday, That 
<« he was very glad to ſee a particular acquaint- 

« ance of his expoſed in the third number of the 
„ WoRLD. The parſon who wrote that let- 
* ter, continued he, was determined to ſpeak 
« plainly ; for the character of my friend was fo 
« ſtrongly marked, that it was impoſſible to miſ- 
take it.“ He then proceeded to inform me 
that he had read Seneca, by obſerving, That 
<<. there ſhould be no mixture of ſeverity and re- 
<« proof in the obligations we confer; on the 
“ contrary, if there ſhould be only occaſion for 
< the gentleſt admonition, it ought to be defer- 
red to another feaſon ; for men, added he, are 
much more apt to remember injuries than be- 


as 


„ nefits; and it is enough if they forgive an ob- 

- ( ligation that has the nature of an offence.“ 1 
„ Wa My reader may, poſſibly, be ſurprized, when: .. | 
pt and tell him, that the man who could commit to | 
he WB memory thoſe maxims of Seneca, and who could 4 
, rejoice to ſee ſuch a character expoſed as the cu- 

d fro rate's friend in my third paper, is an old batchelor 

ppen u with an eſtate of three thouſand. pounds a year, 4 
=. FH. C 2 | „ 
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| | ] 

and fifty thouſand in ready money ; who never 
was known to lend a guinea in his life, without 
making the borrower more miſerable by the be- , 
. nefit than he had been before by his wants. But it 5 
is the peculiar talent of this gentleman to wound U 
himſelf by proxy, or (in the ſportſman's phraſe) 
to knock himſelf down by the recoiling of his 8 
own gun. I remember he told me ſome time b 
ago, after having harangued very learnedly upon 1 
the deteſtable ſin of avarice, T hat the common 7 
<< people of a certain county in England, were ” 
cc the moſt covetous and ng in the whole 


world. I will give you an inſtance, ſays he. 
& About three years ago, by a very odd accident, 
I fell into a well in that county, and was ab- 
& ſolutely within a few minutes of periſhing, be- 
« fore I could prevail on an ee cs dog 
t of a labourer, who happened to be within hear- 
« ing of my cries, to help me out for half a 
«© Crown... The fellow was ſo rapacious as to 
. ©. inſiſt upon a crown for above a quarter of an 
“ hour; and I verily believe he would not have 
t abated me a ſingle farthing, if he had not ſeen 
« meat the laſt gaſp, and 3 to die ra- 

< ther than ſubmit to his extortion.” rn 
Bur to return to my ſubject. If there are 
| objections to general ſatire, ſomething may. alſo 
be ſaid againft perſonal abuſe; which, though it 
is a kind of writing that requires a ſmaller portion 
of parts, and.is ſure of having almoſt as many ad- 
mirers as readers, is nevertheleſs ſubject to great 
difficulties; it being abſolutely neceſſary, that 
the author who e dete. it ſhould have no 
feeling of certain evils, common to. humanity, 
which are known by the names of pln and 
| | | ame. 
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ſhame. In other words, he muſt be inſenſible to 
a good kicking, and have no memory of it after- 
wards.. Now though a great many authors have - 
found it an eaſy matter to arrive at this excel- 
lence, with me the tafk would be attended with 
great labour and difficulty; as it is my misfor- 
tune to have contracted, either by the prejudice 
of education, or by ſome other means, an invin- 


cible averſion to pain and diſhonour. I am very 


ſenſible that I may hurt myſelf as a writer by this 
confeſſion ; but it was never any pleaſure of mine 
to raife expectations with a deſign to diſappoint 
them: and though it ſhould loſe me the major 
part of my readers, I hereby declare, that I never 
will indulge them with any perſonal abuſe ; nor 
will I fo much as attack'any of thoſe fine gentle- 
men, or fine ladies, who have the honour of being 
. in any one character, be it ever f ridicu- 
Ous. « / - ? Pas — 
Bur e if 1 had every requiſite for this kind of 
writing, there are certain people in town, whom 
it would be ingratitude in me to attack. The 
maſters of both the theatres are my good friends; 
for which reaſon I forbear to fay, that half the co-—ʒ 
medies in their catalogue ought to be damned for 
wickednefs and indecency, But I not only keep 
this to myſelf, but have alſo been at great trouble 
and pains to ſuppreſs a paſſage bearing very hard 
againſt them in a book, which will ſpeedily be 
publiſhed, called the PROGRESS OF wir. The 


author of this book, who, luckily for the theatres, 


happens to be a particular friend of mine, is a 
very great joker; and, as I often tell him, does 
a vaſt deal of miſchief, without ſeeming to intend 
it. The paſſage which I prevailed with him 

Sag 3 to 
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N 
to ſuppreſs, ſtood at the beginning of the thir- cc 
teenth chapter of this book, and was exactly as Th 
follows. | 

4 As it was now cher to all dab of 5 OF 
% ſhion that men had no ſouls, the buſineſs. of Io 
life was pleaſure and amuſement ; and he that is 
could beſt adminiſter to theſe two, was the fea 
moſt uſeful member to ſociety. From hence | 
4 aroſe thoſe numerous places of reſort and re- tle 
& creation, which men of narrow and ſplenetic dy 
% minds have called the peſts of the public. the 
« The moſt conſiderable of. which places, and ady 
<< which are at this day i in the higheſt reputation, put 
<< were the BAGN1o's and the THEATRES. The giv 
4 BAGNIO'S. were conſtantly. under the direction eſt 
<< of diſcreet and venerable matrons, - who had ing 
<<. paſſed their youths i in the practice of thoſe ex- whi 
„ erciſes which they were now preaching to litt. 
| & their daughters: while the m ent of ma) 
„ the THEATRES was the province 2 men. wit 
The natural connection between theſe houſes Bi poft 
*© made it convenient that they ſhould be erected tim 
in the neighbourhood of each other; and in- a8 1 
* deed the harmony Nr between them Lur 
“ inclined many — to think that the profits I this 
« of both were divided equally by each. But mic: 
<< T have always conſidered — 4 as only playing thar 
< into one another's hands, without any nearer | 


& affinity than that of the ſchools of Weſtmin- 
<< fter and Eton, to the univerſities of Oxford 
* and Cambridge. At the PLay-nouse young 


c gentlemen and ladies were inſtructed , by an 72 
2 Ee theridge, a Wycherley, a Congreve, and 2 
“ Vanbrugh, in the rudiments of that ſcience, Wil Try 


„ which they were to perfect at the BAGNI10, Wil I ar 
ce under 7 
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« under a Needham, a Haywood, a Haddock, 
« and a Roberts.“ : 
Trvs much had my friend, in his PROGRESS 
or wir, thought proper to obſerve upon the 
| looſeneſs of the ſtage, But as the whole paſſage 
is ſuppreſſed, the managers. will have nothing to 


the fear from the publication of that performance. 
ENCE Ir were to be wiſhed, indeed, that thoſe gen- 
re- demen would have done entirely both with trage- 
zetic dy and comedy, and reſolve at once to entertain 
blic, the town only with PANTOMIME, That great 
and WF advantages would accrue from it, is beyond dif- 


ion, pute; people of taſte and faſhion having already 
The given ſufficient proof that they think it the high- 
tion eſt entertainment the ſtage is capable of afford- 
had ing: the moſt innocent, we are ſure it is; for 
ex- where nothing is ſaid, and nothing meant, very | 
g to little harm can be done. Mr. Garrick, perhaps, 
t of may ſtart a few objections to this propoſal ; but 
nen. with thoſe univerſal talents, which he ſo hi ry 
uſes Wi poſſeſſes, it is not to be doubted but he will, 
ted time, be able to handle the wooden ſword with | 
| in- as much dignity-and dexterity, as his brother 
hem Bl Lun. He will alſo reap another advantage from 
rotits this kind of acting; as he will have fewer ene- 
But mies by being the fineſt Harlequin of the age, 
ying Wi than he has at preſent, by being E greateld 
earcr Bl Actor of oy Gr wenn * 


cford To THE PUBLIC. 


y an 75 R BAS ſome. gentlemen . dedibred 
whether the Latein fo the uſe of king 
once, ThkopokE, was ety inten ad to be carried on, 
NIO, 10 am ordered to acquaint the Public, that Mr. 
nder C 4 FITZ 
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FiTz-ADAM was not only in earneft in promoting 

ſuch a contribution, but has already received ſon 

noble henefattions for that purpaſe,; and be will 

take care to apply the ſubſidy in the 4 uncorrupt 
jd 


manner to the ufes for which it was 
ta the Honour and dignity 8 the crown 80 CoRSICA, 
4... +, © ROBERT DODSLEY, 


4 


Nump. 10. THURSDAY, March 8, 1753. 
HE great men, who introduced the refor- 
| mation into theſe kingdoms, were fo ſenſi- 
ble af the neceſſity of maintaining devotion in the 
minds of the yulgar by ſame external objects, b 
ſamewhat gf ceremony and form, that they re- 
frained from entirely ripping off all ornament 
from the drapery of religion. When they were 
purging the calendar of — af viſionary ſaints, 
they took due care to defend the niches of real 
twerryty 220M ͤproranation. I ney preierved the 
holy faſtivals, which had been conſecrated for 
many ages to the great luminaries of the church, 
and at once paid proper obſervance to the memory 
of the good, and fell in with the popular hu- 
mour, which loves to rejoice and mourn. at the 
diſcretion of the — © 38-7 0217 fo Wet 

I fo enlightened an age as the preſent, I ſhall 
perhaps be ridiculed if I hint, as my opinion, that 
the obſervation of certain feſtivals is ſomething 
mate than a mere political inſtitution, I cannot, 
however, help thinking that even nature itſelf 
concurs to confirm my ſentiment. Philoſophers 
and free-thinkers tell us that a general ſyſtem was 


laid 


ned, and 


1 g. 


ting 
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laid down at firſt, and that no deviations ha 
been made to accommodate it to any ſubſequerit 
events, or to favour and authorize any human in- 
ſtitutions. When the reformation of the calen- 
dar was in agitation, to the great diſguſt of many 
worthy perſons, who urged how great the har- 
mony was, in the old eſtabliſnment, between the 
holidays and their attributes (if I may call them 
ſo) and what a confuſion would follow if Mi- 
chaelmas-day, for inſtance, was not to be cele- 


| brated when ſtubble geeſe are in their higheſt per- 
fection; it was replied, that ſuch a propriety was 


merely imaginary, and would be loſt of itſelf, 
even without any alteration of the calendar by 
authority: for if the errors in it were ſuffered to 
go on, they would in a certain number of years 
produce ſuch a variation, that we ſhould be 
mourning for good king Charles on a falſe thir- 
tieth of Jan , at a time of year when our an- 
ceſtors uſed to be tumbling over head and heels in 
Greenwich-park, in honour of Whitſontide ; and 
at length by chooſing king and queen for 'I'welfth- 
night, when we ought — admiring the London 
prentice at Bartholomew fair. 
CoGenT as theſe reaſons may ſeem, yet I 
think I can confute them from the teſtimony of a 
ſtanding miracle, which not having ſubmitted to 
the fallible authority of an act of parliament, 
may well be faid to put a fupernatural negative 
on the wiſdom of this world. My readers, no 
doubt, are already aware that I have in my eye 
the wonderful thorn of Glaſtonbury, which, tho' 
hitherto regarded as a trunk of popiſh impoſture, 
has notably exerted (itſelf as the molt proteſtant 
plant in the univerſe. - It is well known that 
5 „ | " "the 
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the correction of the calendar was enacted by 
pope Gas gory the thirteenth, and that the re- 
formed churches have with a proper ſpirit of op- 
poſition adhered to the old calculation of the em- 
peror Julius Cæſar, who was _ no means a pa- 
piſt. Near two ago the popiſh calendar 
Was brought! in (Thope by perſons — affected !) 
certain it is, that the Glaſtonbury thorn has pre- 
ſerved its inflexibility, and obſerved. its old anni- 
verſary. Many thouſand ſpectators viſited it on 
the ee Chriſtmas day. — Not a bud 
was there to be ſeen | On the true nativity it 
was covered with bloſſoms. One muſt be an in- 
fidel indeed to ſpurn at ſuch authority. Had I 
been conſulted, (and mathematical ſtudies have 
not been the moſt inconſiderable of my ſpecula- 
tions) inſtead of turning the calendar topſy-turvy, 
: 4 fantaſtic calculations, I ſhould have propoſed 
- to- regulate the year by the infallible Somerſet- 
| ſhire thorn, and to have reckoned the months 
from Chriſtmas-day, which ſhould always have 
_ kept as he Glaſtonbury. thorn ſhould 
Manr i inconveniencies, to be 5 ould fol- 
low from this ſyſtem; but as holy things ought 
to be the firſt conſideration of a religious nation, 
the inconveniences ſhould be overlooked. . 
thorn can never blow wo on the true Chuiſtmas 
day; and conſequently, the apprehenſion of the 
year's becoming inverted by ſticking to the Julian 
account can — hold. If the — of the ſun 
varies, aſtronomers may find out ſome way to 
adjuſt that: but it is prepoſterous, not to ſay pre- 
ſumptuous, to be celebrating e 'Chriſtmas-day 
ne the — _ which _ 


. 
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muſt know times and ſeaſons better than an al- 
manack-maker, declares it to be hereſy. 

Nor is Chriſtmas-day the only jubile which 
will be morally diſturbed by this innovation. 


| There is another anniverſary of no leſs celebrity 


among Engliſhmen, equally marked by a mar- 
vellous concomitance of circumſtances, and which 
] venture to prognoſticate will not attend the er- 
roneous calculation of the preſent ſyſtem. The 
day I mean is the firſt of April. The oldeſt tra- 
dition affirms that ſuch an infatuation attends the 


_ firſt day of that month, as no foreſight can eſ- 


cape, no vigilance can defeat. Deceit is ſucceſs- 
ful on that day out of the mouths of babes and 
ſucklings. Grave citizens have been bit upon it; 
uſurers_ have lent their money on bad ſecurity ; 
experienced matrons have married very diſap- 
pointing young fellows; mathematicians have 
miſſed the longitude; alchymiſts the philoſopher's 


| Rone; and politicians preferment on that day. 


WHAT confuſion will not follow, if the great 


body of the nation are diſappointed of their pecu- 


liar holiday! This country was formerly difturb- 
ed with very fatal quarrels about the celebration 


of Eaſter; and no wiſe man will tell me that it 


js not as reaſonable to fall out for the obſervance 


of April-fool-day. Can any benefits ariſing from 


a regular calendar make amends for any occaſion 
of new ſeas ? How many warm men may reſent 
an attempt to play them off on a falſe firſt of 
April, who would have ſubmitted to the cuſtom 
of being made fools on the old computation ? If 


our clergy come to be divided about F olly's an- 


niverſary, we may well expect all the miſchiefs 
attendant on religious wars; and we ſhall: have 
5 —_ reaſon 
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- reaſon to with that the Glaſtonbury thorn would 
declare as remarkably in favour of the true April- 
| fool-day, as it has in behalf of the genuine 
Chriſtmas. e 1 * 
THERE are many other inconveniencies, which 
I might lament very emphatically, but none of 
weight enough to be compared with, thoſe I have 
mentioned. I ſhall only hint at a whole ſyſtem 
overturned by this revolution in the calendar, and 
no proviſion, that I have heard of, made by the 
legiſlature to remedy it. Vet in a nation which 
beſtows ſuch ample rewards on new-year and 
birth-day odes, it is aſtoniſhing that the late a& 
of parliament ſhould have overlooked that uſe- 
ful branch of our poetry, which conſiſts in coup- 
lets, ſaws, and proverbs, peculiar to certain days 
and ſeaſons. Why was not a new ſet of diſtic 
provided by the late reformers? Or at leaſt a 
clauſe inſerted in the act, enjoining the poet- 
laureat, or ſome beneficial genius, to prepare and 
-n:w-caſt the eſtabliſhed rhimes for public uſe ! 
Were our aſtronomers ſo ignorant as to think that 
the old proverbs would ſerve for their new-fang- 
led calendar? Could they imagine that St. 
Swithin would accommodate his rainy planet to 
tae convenience of their calculation? Who that 
hears the following verſes, but mult. grieve for 
the ſhepherd and huſbandman, who may have 
all their prognoſtics confounded, and be at a loſs 
to know beforehand the fate of their markets! 
Ancient apes fungy- i bf le gp notes 197 
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If St. Paul be fare and clear, 
en will betide a happy ear, 
But if it either ſnow or ram, 
| Then will be dear all kind of grain: | 
And i, the wind doth blow aloft, 
. Then wars will vex the realm full (m. 


I nave declared againſt meddling with poli- 
tics, and therefore ſhall ſay nothing of the im- 
portant hints contained in the laſt lines : yet if 
certain ill-boging appearances abroad ſhould. have 


| an ugly end, I cannot help ſaying that T ſhall 


| aſcribe their evil tendency to our having been 


lulled aſleep: by reſting- our faith on the calm 
weather on the pretended converſion of St. Paul; 
whereas it was very bluſtering on that feſtival 
according to the good old account, as I honeſtly, 
n vainly, endeavoured to convince a great 
ter of ſtate, whom I do not think proper to 
meniog yi ns + e 
Bur to return to April-faol-day : I muſt beg 
my readers and admirers to be very particular in 
their obſervations on that holiday, both accord 
ing to the new and old reckoning. And I beg 
that they will tranſmit to me or my ſecretary, 
Mr. Dodſley, a faithful and atteſted account of 
the hap that betides them or their acquaintance 
on each of thoſe days; how often and in what 
manner they make or are made fools; how they 
miſcarry in attempts to ſurprize, or baffle an 
inares laid for them. I do not doubt but it wi 
be found that the balance of folly lies greatly on 
the fide of the old firſt of April; nay, I much 
queſtion whether infatuation will have any force 
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on what I call the falſe April-fool-day. I ſhould 
take it very kind, if any of my friends, who may 
happen to be ſharpers, would try their ſucceſs d 
| the fictitious feſtival; and if they make fewer 
dupes than ordinary, I flatter myſelf that they 
will unite their endeavours with mine in decrying 
and exploding a reformation, which only tends 
to diſcountenance good old f wack; venera- 
ble en 


Nou. 1 11. | TuonanAY, Mareh1s, 1753: 


F we are to deer nnivittally. that virtue 
leads directly to happineſs, and vice to puniſh- 
ment in this world, i am afraid we ſhall' form 
very erroneous opinions of the people we con- 
verſe with; as every melancholy face will appear 
to be produced by a bad heart, and every chear- 
1— face by a good one. But it will be no diſ- 
t to virtue to ſay, that the feverſe of 
par is much oftener the caſe; nay, ſo obſtinate 
am I in this opinion, that I ſeldom ſee a edunte- 
nance of ſincere and ſettled grief, without con- 
| cluding i it to be the effect of ſome e eminent degree 
of virtue. 7 
. — arid bodily pain were; indeed all 
the misfortunes incident to our natures, it might 
be ſaid with ſome colour of truth, that virtue was 
. -generally its own immediate reward, as every one 
will allow, that temperance and abſtemiouſneſs 
lead more directly to health and eaſe than riot 
and debauchery. But while we have affections 
that 
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that ſteal us from our own happineſs, to involve 
us in the miſery of thoſe about us, they who have 
the beſt hearts, will be ofteneſt made uneaſy. _ 
Tk good man conſiders the whole human 
race as his own family; and as ſuch a perſon, in 
a world like this, is liable to more diſappoint- 
ments than one who has only . himſelf to care 
for, his troubles and mortifications will aſſuredly 
be greater: 11 nb te mh - 
TRE friends of virtue ſhould therefore be cau- 
tious of promiſing what they are not ſure will be 
performed; left, by a failure in the end, t 
bring diſcredit upon the means. It will be al- 
ways ſufficient to ſay of virtue, that its reward is 
certain, while it can be ſaid of that reward, that 
it is happineſs eternal. FEC 
TRE following allegory, which is a literal 
tranſlation. from the ſame old Spaniſh author, 
from whom the ſtory of Gonzales de Caſtro in 
my firſt paper was taken, ſuppoſes the good man 
to be unhappy upon earth, only becauſe his good- 
F neſs is imperfect. I inſert it here (though not 
ſe of exactly applicable to my ſubject) as the moſt in- 
ee ſtructive entertainment I am able to give my rea- 
ders at this ſeaſon. W Lott | 3 


ra] IF the ladies ſhould happen to conceive any 
| diſlike to ſome little ſeverities in it, they are de- 


| fired to take notice that the author was a Spa- 
TT niard, and that he wrote at a time, when it ap- 
ö pears by the concurrent teſtimony of all hiſto- 


_ tans, that the ſex. was not abſolutely, without 
ault. | NS OY dat 
ef JuPITER, when he made Man, brought with 


riot bim from heaven a nymph called FELicta, or 
tions Happineſs, to be his companion. The better to 
a 5 ä engage 
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engage them to each other, he furniſhed Man with 
thoſe: paſſions and affections which were to feed 
the mind with perpetual wiſhes, with a guide cal- 
led Reaſon to reſtrain their violence; and to the 
Nymph he gave immortal beauty, together with 
a certain degree of coyneſs, which is always ſure 
to engage purſuit and endear poſſeſſion. 
Bur as if ſome other power had a malicious 
deſign to ſet this pair at variance, notwithſtand- 
ing the ſeeming deſire of Jupiter to unite them, 
FELICIA became inſenſible to every thing but 
virtue, while the Paſſions of Man generally hur- 
ried him in a purſuit of her by the means of vice. 
With this difference in their natures it was im- 
poſſible for them to agree; and in a ſhort time 
they became almoſt ſtrangers to each other. Rea- 
fon would have gone oyer to the fide of FELICIà, 
but ſome particular Paſſion always oppoſed him; 
for, what was almoſt incredible, though Reaſon 
was a ſufficient match for the whole body of Paſ- 
ſions united, he was ſure to be ſubdued, if ſingly 
enn. 9 
Jurirzx laughed at tu volly of Man, and 
gave him Woman. But as her frame was _too 
delicately compoſed to endure the perpetual ftrife 
of Reaſon and the Paſſions, he confined the for- 
mer to Man, and gave up Woman to the govern- 
* of the latter without controu. 
FELICIA, upon this new creation, grew again 
acquainted with Man. She made him a viſit of 
2 month, and at his entreaty would have ſettled 
with him for ever, if the jealouſy of Woman had 
nos driven her from his roof. I 5 
- FROM this time the Nymph has led a wander- 
ing life, without any ſettled habitation. ' As = 
8 5 World 
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world grew peopled, ſhe paid her viſits to every 
corner of it; but though millions pretended to 
love her, not a ſingle mortal had conſtancy to de- 
ſerve her. Ceremony drove her from court, ava- 
rice from the city, and want from the cottage. 
Her delight, however, was in the laſt of theſe 
places, and there it was that ſhe was moſt fre- 
quently to be found. - - r 
JorirER ſaw with pity the wanderings of 


hem, FLIcIA, and. in a fortunate hour cauſed a mor- 
- but tal to be born, whoſe. name was BoxARIO, or 
hur- WW Goodneſs. He endowed him with all the graces 
vice, of mind and body; and at an age when the ſoul 


becomes ſenſible of defires, he breathed into him 
a paſſion far the beautiful FELicia. BONARIO 


time 
Rea- had frequently ſeen her in his early viſits to Wiſe 
ra, dom and Devotion; but as lightneſs of belief and 
him ; an over-fondneſs of mankind were failings inſe- 
aſon I parable to him, he often ſuffered himſelf to be led 
Paſ. ¶ aſtray from FTI A, till Reflection, the common 
ngly friend of bath, would ſet him right, and recon» 
duct him to her company. beg erer 
and I THougn Frricr& was a virgin of ſome 


400 Wn a old, her coyneſs was rather found 
ſtrife to increaſe than to diminiſh. This, perhaps, te 
for- mortal old maids may be matter of wonder; but 
ern- Wl the true reaſon was, that the beauty of FELICIA 
90 was incapable of decay. From hence it was, 
gain that the fickleneſs of BoN AR IO made her leſs and 
it of leſs eaſy of acceſs, Vet ſuch was his frailty, 
ttled I that he continually ſuffered himſelf to be enticed 
had from her, till at laſt ſhe totally withdrew herſelf. 
Tp Reflection came only to upbraid him. Her 
der- words, however, were of ſervice, as by ſhewing 
s the WW him how he had loſt FeLicia, they gave him 
rorld "TM hopes 
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hopes that a contrary behaviour might, in time, the 
— m ̃ ß ON. 
ITE loſs of happineſs inſtructs us how to vet t 
lue it. And now it was that BowARIO began i ox 
earneſtto love FELICIA, and to devote his who her 
time to a purſuit of her. He inquired for he ent. 
among the Great, but they knew her not. HW! t 
bribed the Poor for intelligence, but they werde 
4 0 boar He ſought her of Knowledge, par⸗ 
but ſhe was ignorant of her; of Pleaſure, but ſh: 
miſled him. Temperance knew only the pat 
ſhe had taken; Virtue had ſeen her upon the 
way; but Religion affured him of her retreat, 
and ſent Conſtancy to conduct him to her. 
. Ir was in a village far from town, that Bona. 
RIO again ſaw his 'FELICIA ; and here he was in 
hopes of poſſeſſing her for ever! The coynel 
with which ſhe treated him in his days of folly, 
time, and the amendment it had wrought in him, 
began to ſoften. He paſſed whole — in her 
ſoctety, and was rarely denied acceſs to her, bu 
when Paſſion had miſguided him. 
FELICIA lived in this retreat, with the daugh- 
ter of a ſimple villager, called Innocence... Ti 
this amiable ruſtic did BonaRto apply for inter 
ceſſion, upon every new offence againſt FELICIA; 
but too impatient to delay, and out of humou 
with his advocate, he renewed his acquaintanct 
with a court lady, called Vice, who was then 
upon a vitit, and engaged her to ſollicit for him 
This behaviour ſo enraged FELICIA, that ſh: 
again withdrew: herſelf; and in the warmth af 
her reſentment, ſent up a petition to Jupiter, t 
be recalled to henden. 
-  JuyiTER, upon this petition, called — 


% 
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the gods; in which it was decreed, that while 
ONARIO continued upon earth, FELICIA ſhould 
ot totally depart. from it; but as the nature of 
Bonarlo was fickle and imperfect, his admiſſion 


an in | 

whole her ſociety ſhould be only occaſional and tran- 

r hae ent. That their e ſhould be deferred 
Hel the nature of BoNARIO ſhould be changed 

wen! death, and that afterwards they ſhould be in- 

ledge, iſWparably united in the regions of immortality, 
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treat | 3 V | 
Non. 12. Tavzspay, March 22, 1753. 

oN. e ee | 

vas in To Mr. Fitz-ADan. 

5ynels 8 Kg FEST : | | 3 

folie JVVßͤP ACHES. 

him T is a great abuſe of language, according to 


n he Mr. Locke, to make uſe of words to which 


„ bu e have no fixed and determinate ideas, - There 
1 a ſtill. greater, Mr, Fitz-Adam, which is the 
augb . moſt-continually uſing words to which we have 
Je ideas at all. I ſhall only inftance in the poor 
inter onolyllable TASTE. Who has not heard it 
ci; equently pronounced by the lovelieſt mouths 
mou the world, when it has evidently meant no- 
tano ng ? [5 | 


I woULD not be thought to require, like an ill- 
ed logician, that every pretty woman, or even 
ery pretty man, who makes uſe of the word 
As TE, would define what they mean by, it; 
dat would be too coal; but I ſhould rather 
puſe, when they are really conſcious to them 
ves that they are going to utter it without any 

” idea 
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idea annexed, that they would be ſo good as t 
change it for the word WRHIM. However, 
my recommendation will, I am ſure, have » 
weight, unleſs it ſhould be backed by your ce 
ſorial authority, I ſhall leave them at preſent i 
the full poſſeſſion of their favourite word, au 
proceed to the ſubject of my letter. 
You rallied very humourouſly, a few week 
ago, ſome of the reigning follies of this variou 
iſland, under the name of our approaches to m 
ture. I hope you have likewiſe taken notiq 
how deſirous we are of returning to our primzvl 
ignorance, under the notion of TASTE: a nam 
which we are fond of giving to every new fol 
which ſtarts up, and to every old exploded abſu . 
dity which we are charitably pleaſed to revive 
Let but that commanding word-go-forth, and u 
camelion catches his colours quicker than we 
to imbihe fallies from each other. When 
as TASTE, in my opinion, ought to be applia 
to nothing but what has as ſtrict rules annexed 6 
it, though perhaps imperceptible by the vulga, 
as Ariftotle, among the critics, would requir, 
or Domenichino, among the painters, pradtife 
People may have whims, freaks, caprices, pe- 
ſuaſions, and even fecond fights if they pleaſe; 
but they can have no TASTE which has not it 
foundation in nature, and which, conſequently; 
may be accounted fo. 
Fx a thouſand inſtances of our imitati 
inclinations I ſhall ſelect one or two, which ha 
been, and ftill are, notorious and general. 4 
few years ago every thing was Gothic; ou! 
houſes, - our beds, our book-caſes, and ol 
_ couches, were all copied for ſome parts or * 
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our old cathedrals. The Grecian architec- 
re, Where, as Dryden ſays, 1 Ea 


e Doric pillars found the lower baſri, 5 
ent he gay Corinthian holds the higher ſpace, 8 
N id all below is firength, and all above is grace. 


at architecture, which was taught by na- 
ure and poliſhed by the graces, was totally 
eglected. Tricks and conceits got poſſeſſion 
8 
ery where. Clumſy buttreſſes were to ſhock 


—_— e with diſproportion; or little pillars were 
nm ſupport vaſt weights ; while ignorant people, 
„fo knew nothing of centers of gravity, were 
"bf. o tremble at their entrance into every building, 
-ovive EE the roofs ſhould fall upon their heads. 


This, however odd it might ſeem, and how- 
ver unworthy of the name of TAsTE, was 
ultivated, was admired, and ſtill has its pro- 
eſſors in different parts of England. There 

ſomething, they ſay, in it congenial to our 
Id Gothic conſtitution ; I ſhould rather think 


and m 
we a 
V her6 
pplid 
Ned i 


ure our modern idea of liberty, which allows 
5 very one the privilege of playing the fool, and 

„ pes pf —_— himſelf ridiculous in whatever way 
3 e pleaſes 5 ch | 
leaſe; bee : | 5 : 

1 1 ACCORDING to the preſent prevailing whim, 


very thing is Chineſe, or in the Chineſe tafte : 
r, as it is ſometimes more modeſtly expreſſed, 
darth after the Chineſe manner. Chairs, tables, 
himney- pieces, frames for luoking-glafles, and 
ven our moſt vulgar utenſils, are all reduced to 
this new-fangled ſtandard; and without-doors ſo 


enth. 


itati 
h hav 
l. 4 


of uverfally has it ſpread, that every gate to a 
other : 3 WT COWs= . 


al 
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cow-yard is in T's and Z's and every hovel fü 


the cows has bells hanging at the corners. ig 

TE good people in the city are, I percei rid 
ſtruck with this novelty; and though ſome . 1 
them ſtill retain the laſt faſhion, the Gothic, 1 


others have begun to ornament the doors: 
windows of their ſhops with the more moden ens 
improvements. 
Hap this taſte prevailed in the a and | 
queen Anne's time, the new churches themſehye D 
| had doubtleſs been pagoda's; nay, it is expect 
at preſent that the Something which. is riſing a 
the building at the horſe-guards, if ever it ſhoul 
come to a conclufion, will terminate at laſt part 
after the Chineſe manner. 
I wouLD beg leave, Beer, to o propoſe, ou. 
our large public buildings are to be executed aft 
Chineſe models, that we ſhould purſue the uſu e 
methods on ſuch occaſions. The inoculation ft 
the ſmall-pox, and other ſuch hazardous exper 
ments, were firſt executed upon condemned ct 
minals. And, in. my opinion; an experiment d 
this kind-ſhould firſt be tried on an hoſpital, ori 
county work-houſe. I know it will be ſaid 
anſwer to this, that conveniency is chiefly to It 
{ſtudied in edifices of charity. But is conven 
ency to give way to TASTE? Is the honourd 
- nation to be leſs conſidered than the particul 
exigencies of private perſons? It is a thouſal 
pities that the hoſpitals of Chelſea and of Gree 
pany are already built; their ſituations are 
| ſpots one would have choſen: for a trial 
this ſort. What numbers of little lakes mighM, 3 
have been let in en the Thames to wand. **: 
amo 
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we may be certain that the preſent innovation 
are by no means adequate to ſuch an effect: for 

on a moderate computation, not one in a thou- 
fand of all the ſtiles, gates, rails, pales, chairs, 
temples, chimney-pieces, & e. &c. &c. which are 
called Chineſe, has the leaſt reſemblance to an 
thing that China ever faw; nor would an Englif 
Church be a leſs uncommon fight to a travelling 
mandarin, than an Engliſh pagoda. I think f 
neceſſary to ſay thus much, in order to quiet the 
ſcruples of conſcientious perſons, who will doubt- 
leſs be more at eaſe when they conſider that our 
| Chineſe ornaments are not only of our own ma- 
nufacture, like our French filks and our French 
wines, but, what has ſeldom been attributed to 
ws Engliſh, of o our own invention. 2 


be and 
, 7 am, STR, 7 Jive 
4-2 kn 
Your moſt bunt Berman, hs 
H. 8 
To THE PUBLIC: 1 0g 71 
WHEREAS | 4 ſub rription for a fe , nec 
5 the uſe HEODORE was opene the 
Tully's Head 7 Fal mall the twenty-ſecond ſh 7 
5 3 This is to give notice that by order 0 n 
= iTz-ADAM, the ſaid fu ar iner 21 be cloſed u 
Tueſday the 2 this inflant March; 
at 2 — time the Ji id will A paid 1 Fades x 
e LED 1 
and 
Nun. L 
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SHALL make no apology for the following 
letters, or my own anſwers to them; having 
been always of opinion that works of criticiſm 
are the chief er and 8 of a public 


paper, 


To Mr. Free-Apan. N 


| TrovGH you ſet out with a good gr race in the 
WorLD, I cannot help thinking chat a paper 
now-and-then upon religion might be very en- 
r I am an officer in country quarters, 
and as the chaplain to the regiment happens to 
Jive altogether in town, I have no opportunity of 
knowing any thing * Gat nee uy om. _ | 
Rs _ e 8 774105 


5 e 
To Mc. i A. 2. 1 


S1R, 
Tur no officer i in quarters may be n the 
neceſſity of going to church, the Wondhy: for 
705 W g be a religious one. 
Ian, &c, TE . IF 7 
„ A. Free-ADage 
| Io Mr. Fire- Abau. | 
DIR, r e is 
1 BELONG to a club of vi W dey 


8 J us th that ou d | 
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ngt. intend to meddle with religion in your paper. 
Ie is certainly a ſubject of too much dignity and 
importanoe to be treated of in effays,. which ſeem 
devoted to humour and the ridicu] e of n In 


W Name. of the whole club, 
n 15 wow 361) Ian, be. 
e 


: 1 * * by ' - 
= 5 * 
wit. 1 tits nd. 1 
— 


* Mr. N C. 
e, 

As it will be Sms ary dabicion to ſtand, well 
with the clergy, they may aſſure themſelves that 
the WorLD hall h ve no religion in it. 

e be i eee 
. "> "hs FITZ-ADAM, 


1 Mr. Firz-Apam. 
81 In, 0 
1 CANNOT help being offended at' your want 
vf correctneſs in a paper, which, in other re- 
Ipects, deſerves approbation. In number I. you 
WARN men to goodneſs. The verb war is 
unwarrantable in. this place: we are warned h 
or from, but not 0 The word ſhould be incite; 
and fo I have corrected it in my own paper. In 
number IH. Line 2. you have the colloquial 
darbariſm of doing a thing by a man inſtead of 
4 J cannot expreſs _—_ Lee _ hurt at ſo 
vulgar an impropriety.. In number pa 
es mir engage inſtead of its | Page If 
N . erhaps it is only, an error of the 
preſs : pray be cateful for the future. I an 
willing to hope that theſe 3 miſtakes are only 


. If ſo, I reſt 


— a 


een nrg. 
* 0 


N 


fut 
tha 
but 


1 


and 


AM. 


N* 13 
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4-1 * 
To Put.o0Gos, M3 
I SHALL be ve 2 00 of ee for Fe 
future; and do aſſure you, upon my veracity, 
that they have hitherto proceeded from nothing 


but inadvertency. Jam, Sin, _ 
Nur obliged ſervant, 
| 3 A. FITZ-ADAM. 
7e Au pers an, 0. 8 N 


Dar pie, 


prig of a unter ge Rl fellow 1 IS « Her 2 
him to our club; where, when the claret began 
to mount, your paper of the WoRLD happened 
to come upon the tapis. Thr ſame Mr. FiTz- 
« ADAM (ſays he) is a very Inaccurate \ gt 
< peradventure I ſhall take an opportu ortuni 

« telling kim 6 it & fort tithe” Bir, = 
| Fitz, if” the prig ſhould really ſend yon a jetter, 

ſmoke the parſon and be g Your inaccura- 
ies, a8 he. culls them, are the characteriſtics of 
2 polite writer: by, theſe. 99 8 club is ſure 
that you are à aft © 2 with Io 
dantry and the grammar _ "Write like% 


= 
mau, a} Wot nin in his effap"upoh' critics 


5 Fi 1 1315 
Lt. > 0 3} | wy {+ NA . . 
! 115 (+ arent t 5:4 K n 4.4 K. B. Rs 
1171 1.7221 258 15 ws 3 ; ve 771 2 


IRS i 334 In 2. Wr! 4 Ati ba Kur: K 4 4 1 41191 4 
* . | 'D 2 | To 
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, 'To Mr. A. B. p 
-Srm, UH Id TE 4+ 1 
= compliance with your advice, I ſhall avoid 
the pedantry,, of gram mar, and 15 perfectly the 
DA f 1 fata ure E ys. ; I am, oo 7 
N 8. , moſt, obedient, 
TT: A. rA 


9 To Mr. Frrz-Ap An. 
Ke 1 R, 8 F | 

= vo not write to you to have the pleaſure o 
ng myſelf in print: it is only to give you a littl 
nien ly advice. Take care of novels : the town 
ſwarms with them. That fooliſh ſtory of Mrs, 
Wilſon, , in your fourth and fifth. papers, made 

me Cry out t at the Wonrp was at an end ! 


Hur, 191 
ae e T'51-Tzvrs 
To ltr Truf Tant. 75 
e e „ 
38 THANK 5 for che caution, po. vill v writ 
by 1725 me eit humble une 
e _ A. Firs- Abl 
TL Ts Mr. rA. . 
PST VA 1%. He \ 


Von Cs. the SpeRator, did not think 
his labours altogether uſeleſs, which were dedi- 
cated to us women. "Fhoſe elegant moral tales, 
which make their appearance ſo frequently in hi 


| works, are ſo many proofs of his d for us. 


From the fourth and fifth numbers of e Wonro 
ot WW as 
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is revived among us. The ſtory of Mrs. Wilſon is 
a leſſon of inſtructĩon to every woman in the king- 


avoil dom, and has given the author of it as many friends 
y the as he has readers among the ſex. I am, SIR, 

Hur real admirer and humble "FL. | 
nt, | L. B. 
DAM, To Miſs L. B. | 
E120 Mapa, . 


yy, to novels. 


Ma A. F. ITS ADAM. 
made 


an;; ee; 
. Ir a plain grave man ma hap 1 to tell 
ou a little m_ I muſt i may Jos that though 
| like your manner very much, gy 


give us ſomething that may reft _ the. 
ry, and i * while it entertains. 
I am, &. 


81 1 


and not the manner. :; 
| Fs 4 Jam, &c. 

n A. ee 
D 8 A Mon- 


e - have the. pleaſure of hoping that the Spe * 


As it will be 5 ays my chief” happinck 2 
pleaſe the ladies, II 1 devote my future papers 


. Your Aer and moſt. obedient 8 4 


10 Mr. F 173-ADan.” ew 


reat o 
den! to your re He who only 1 ſur- 
faces, will. ather nothing but ſtraws. If you. 
xe the philoſopher. you . have us think Ling | 


Aurcus. 


TE OY: for- the future, Mall be 1 
and philoſophical; the matter . * l | 


" 
" * © , 
—— x —„V¼ 
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A Monkeyr Frrz b.. | 


1 ai enchantẽé, mon cher Monſieur; A dent 
onen. Depuis deux ans que je ſuis à Londres, 
Jai appris aflez d Anglois pour  Ventendre par- 
faitement, mais je ne ſuis pas ſi habile que Vol. 
taire, pour TLecrire. * — avez ſaiſi tout a fait 
Pefprit F e ; Farben nt, de Jegerets 
et de vivacite | * ee Cc A charmant Don- 
nez nous de temps en temps un Laudeville, ,OU 
a etite Hal ſon 2 A boite, et je me croirai a 
Pari e ſeu}: petit defaut que yous avez, c'| 
que vous denten trop Je SO ſage, il ne 15 
manque qui un peu u WLONDE fou, pour plain 
. et ſurtout à celui qui a Thon 


d'etre,, manſicur. a: ST £5 3 3 
- Pure tes fumble a un Aa rie, 


lieg 01 af gur Ne an ye ge 


OE wor arty Ae 1 Ait 4 N 1 2 


-do 9253 4 Atera. Danse. 


Lie au” ihe e ne falſe pour captiver | 
bienwefHance Runs Homin une, © 


quit à de ga, de Volatile, et meme vapor? 

cCoulera deſormais e ma plane” Fat Photinear 
| ewe, monſieur, 

. "Pave Eres bumble er Nes. een . „ 


2 NE 9 4 Frrz-Anan. 
| : | | You 21 * 
oF: 1 more letters written in the ſame 


ſpirit of eriticifm;” and onſeq uently Ano 
opinions of my on; but as theſe may be-t? 
ſufficient at one tiens,. I Mall borrow an old. ae 


ans 1 this- Paper. Fe 


A $4 
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Ax old man and a little boy were driving an aſs 
to the next market to ſell. What a fool is this 
fellow (ſays a man upon the road) to be 3 
it on foot with his ſon, that his aſs. may go ligh 
The old man, hearing this, ſet his {th upon the 
aſs, and went whiltling by the fide of him. 
Why, ſirrah! ! {cries a ſecond man to the hoy) 18 
it fit for you to be riding, while your pοr 
father is walking on foot? YT The Sc, upon this 
rebuke, took down his, boy from. the als, and 
mounted himſelf. Do you * (fays a third) how 
| the lazy old knave rides along upon his beaſt, 
| while his poor little boy is alas crippled with 
| walking? The old man no ſooner heard this, | 
than he took up his ſon behind him. Pray, ho- 
neſt friend, (ſays a forth) is that als your. 7 | 
5 the man. One would e de h 
ied the other, by your loading him ſo un- 
— Yau and your ſon are a le. to. 
carry ithe;poar-bealt chan he you. Any thing to 
pleaſe, ſays the-owner,;. — alighting with his 
ſon, they tied che legs of the als . And by x 
the help-of 4 pole cngeninuiry ts up- 
on their ſhoulders over the bridge Se LB he 
3 This was ſo entertaining a ſight the 
people ran in growds to laugh at it; an che | 
conceiving a diſlike to the. over-gom 
his maſter, - burſt aſunder the cords: that . 
Aipt from the pole, and tumbled. into the giver. 
The poor old man made the beſt of his way home, 
aſhamed and yexed that es te pl 


every dhe had woes: 2 An 
0 foe iran _ 


- rat 
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"DO n not e abt but it is i trendy obſerved that i 
I write fewer letters to myſelf than any of 
; 55 eſſors. It is not from being leſs ac- 
quainted with my own merit, but I really look 
upon myſelf as ſuperior to ſuch little arts of fame. 
. Compliments, ' which I ſhould: be obliged to 
ſhroud under the name of a third perſon, * 
very little reliſh for me. If I am not conſiderable 
enough to pronounce ex cathedra, that I Adam 
_ Fitz-Adam know how to rally the follies, and 
decide upon the cuſtoms of the world with more 
wit, humour, learning, and taſte than any man 
Hving, 1 have in vain undertaken the ſcheme — 
this paper. Who would be regulated by the 


15 judgment of a man, who is not the moſt ſelf- ſuſſi 


dient perſon alive? Why did all the pretty women 
in n in the reign of queen Anne, ſubmit 
the p ment of their fans, hoods, hoops, and 
patches to the Spectator, but becauſe he pro- 
dounced bimſelf the beſt critie in'faſhions ? Why 
+ 400 half the nation imbibe their politics from the 
Eraftſman, but becauſe Caleb d' Anvers aſſured 
them that he underſtood the maxinis-of govern- 
2 and F _ 

any miniſter or patriot of his time? Thron 
= I l peel opinion of my own abili- 
ties, I ſcorn to taſte the ſatisfaction of praiſe from 
my own pen — and (to be humble for once) I 
own, if there is any ſpecies of writing of which 


1 am por perfect maſter, | it is the Mo My. 
deficience 
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aeficience in this particular is happily common 
to me with the greateſt men: I can even go far- 
ther, and declare that it is the Fair part of the 
creation which excels in that province. Eaſe 
without affectation, the politeſt expreſſion, the 
W happieſt art of telling news or trifles, the moſt 
engaging turns of ſentiment or paſſton, are fre- 
quently found in letters from women, who have 
lived in a ſphere at all above the vulgar; while 
on the other ſide, orators write affectedly, miniſ- 
ters obſcurely, poets floridly, learned men pedan- 
tically, and Tialers tolerably, when they can ſpell. 
One would not have one's daughter write like 
Eloiſa, becauſe one would not have one's daughter 
feel what ſhe felt; yet who ever wrote ſo mov 
ingly, ſo to the heart? The amiable madame de 
Sevignè is the ſtandard of eaſy engaging writing: 
to call her the pattern of eloquent writing will 
not be thought an exaggeration, when I refer my 
readers to her acoounts of the death of marſhal: 
Turenne: ſome little fragments of her letters, in 
the appendix: to Ramſay s life of that hero, give 
a ſtronger picture of him than the hiſtorian was 
able to do in his voluminous work. If this Fair 
One's epiſtles are liable to any cenſure, it is for 
a fault in which i ſhe is not likely to be often imi- 
tated, the exceſs of tenderneſs for her daughter. 
Tux Italians: are as proud of a perſdn of the 
fame ſex: Lucretia Gonzaga was ſo celebrated 
for the eloquence of her letters and the purity of 
their. ſtile, chat her r to her ſervants 
were colleed and publiſhed. I have never read 


the collection: and indeed one or two billets 

that I have met with, have not entirely all the 

delicacy of madame de Sgvignè. In one to 
. D'S: | her: 


82 TUBS WORE B. N= 7 
her foetmany.: the ſiguora Gon 1 
him fer not readily abeying — Luey, " 
houſekeoper ; — in another, addreſſed to the 
erde Mrs. Lucy, the fays,. If Livie will not 


pe Shedient, turn up her ceats. and whip her thi 

« Fil- her A the blood th. 
<« run: down te her To be ſure this of. 
Gunds + little oddly, 40 = —.— but may be Hi 
= elegant, when modulated by the Harmony n 
of Italian liquids. or 
 SBYERAL worthy parſans have laid down rules. hir 

for N of letters; but I fear it is an for 
art Which * teach. I remember WW fr 
jen. or e by 2 ſol 
| chere was à injundion not to Wl crc 
— — before 2 — introduced the I ag: 
perſon-of your or that is, you-mult no 
2 hefore the pronoun 72. tre 
The Italians have ſtated expreſſions, to be uſed ME thi 
by-differcnt ranks of men, and know-exaQly when rei 

t ſubſeribe thamſelves tbe — or the moſt bei 
—— avs of che Ulnfinous or maſt eminent (cr 
E ber n ee de fen ene in 
true, in that unt, they have fo. clogged his 
eotreſpangence with r and givilities, that they WI no 
Adem make: we af 1 but u 
wand Write ta ane another in Erenc he 
Aon many inſtances of. — "tra ſey 
from: ladies, and ef Shewcontrary-from. our ſex, 1 fro 
———— — tbe int 
Hind, The camparifon;; to be is not entire- ter 
I fair hut When I mention ſome particulars of an. 
male author, one might expect a little more ten 
elegance, a little het ter orthography, a little more rel 


er as * e 


1 


abſurdity, than 
* On 
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ſcem to have met in one head, which had ſeen ſo 
much of the world, which pretended ſo much to 
literature, and which. =o worn ſo long one of 
the firſt crouns in 2 This perſo Was 
the emperor Maximilian, grandfather to Charles 
the Vt e ng ſometimes eme. 
often unpr (PEraus, very often ignomigious. 
His fickleneſs, prodigality, and AF" bit 
| notorious.  Theltalians called him Packi-danari, - 
or the neo efs 3 4 ley no more habitual to 


rules him, than his 8 to repair his ſhattered 

is an fortunes by the maſt unbecoming means. He 

mber ſerved under our Henry the eighth, as a common 

by + WW ſoldier, at the ſiege of Terouenne, for a hundred | 

at % crowns 2 day: he was, hribed to the 8 
| againſt Piſa, and bribed to give it over. In 


no potentate ever undertook.to engage him in a 
treaty, without firſt offering him money. Yet, 
uſed i this Vagabond monarch, as if the annals of his 
hen reign were too. glorious, to be deſcribed by a ples 
moſt i beian pen, or as if they were worthy te be de- 
nent ſcribed at all, took the pains to write his own lis 
wFitc, in Dutch verſe. There was another bock af 
e his compoſition in a different way, 3 
hey not reflect much more luſtre e- 
* wry ry wa Fees Dutch. l is was. as hs | 
N Ga is Hure rouge, was'a regiſter of 
ters ſeventeen — ach . he WIT 1 
x, I from Louis the vwelfch of 72 rance, and w | 
heir intended to reuenge on the firſt opportunity 
tire- ter a variety of ſhifts, breach of 2 
's of. WF ances, and treaties, he almoſt duped his vain ca- 
nore 2 Henry the eighth, with 2 propoſal af 
ꝛore fe the empire to him, while himſelf Was 
tating,, what. he 5 an c n f 

1611 ; 


b aàxec ly de nous 


tte ffn, et que yl vous 
apres ma mort vous ſeres contraint de me ado- 
rer, dont je me trovere bien glorioes. Je en- 
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dignity even to khe imperial m: in ſhort, 
8 Aoi part 'of his life; Maximilian took it 
into his head to canvas for the papal Tiara.” Se- 
veral methods. were agitated to compaſs this ob- 
je& of his ambition: one, and not the leaft ridi- 
eulous, Ho to pretend that net digni- 

4 wal inc lud ws in the 1 and by virtue of 
that TS: he really me the title of Pon- 
tifex Maximus, nib the pagan lords of Rome 
on: his way _ the fovereignty of: the chriſtian 
church. he knew was the ſureſt method, 
bat the leaſt at is command; it was to procure 
a ſupply. of that neceſſary ingredient that he wrote 
the following letter to his daughter Margaret, 
ducheſs dowager of Savoy, and governeſs of the 
Netherlands. 

„ 'Fkes chiere et tres Ante ſylte, je ade 
«: Pavis que vous m'avez donné par Guyllain 
Pingun notre L dont avons encore 
4 micuz pensẽ. Et ne trouvong point pour nul- 
2e refun bon que nous nous devons franche- 
ment marier, maes avons plus avant mys no- 
tre deliberation et volonte de james plus han- 
«ter faem nue. Et envoyons demain Man, 
* d Gurce Eveſque à Rome de vers le pape pour 
* trouver fuchon que nous puyſſins accorder 

r ee pour un — ge 

* affin, 5 apres fa mort pouruns « 


* aber ſe papat, et devenir 2 et 1 5 
era de neceſſitẽ q 


. * 8 * 3 


64 ſur ce de vers le roy d' Ar 
— ao eh, prier ers as, voulle ayder = 


© « eſti poſſible de pratiker ung tel ſy 
„ ſecretement pour laquell yl faut avoer de tant 
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« je reſigne l empir à noſtre comun fyls Charls, 
« de ſela auſſy je me ſuys contente.. Je com- 
6 mance auſly practiker les Cardinaulx, dont ii 
« C. ou iii C. mylle ducats me ferunt ung grand 
« ſervice, aveque la partialitẽ qui eſt deja entre 
« eos, Le roy d' Arogon à mande a fon am- 
« baxadeur que yl veulent favouryſer le papat a 


nous. Je vous prie, tenẽs cette matter empu 


« ſecret, offi bien en bien jours je creins que yl 
« faut que tout le monde le ſache, car bien mal 
nd matere 


« de pens et de argent, ſuccurs et pratike, et 
« a Din, fact de la main de votre bon pere Ma- 
« ximilianus futur pape, lex v111 jour de ſetem- 
« bre. Le papa a encor les vyevers dubls, et ne 
« peult longement fyvre.“ e 
This curious piece, which it is impoſlible to 
tranſlate (for what language can give an ade- 
quate idea of very bad old Saeed rench ?) is 
to be found in the fourth volume of letters of 
Louis x1ith, printed at Bruſſels by Fr. Foppens in 
1712. It will be ſufficient to inform ſuch of my 
readers as do not underſtand French, that his im- 
perial majeſty acquaints his beloved daughter 
that he 2 never to frequent naked women 
any more, but to uſe all his endeavours to pro- 
cure the papacy, and then to turn prieſt, and 
length beeome a ſaint, that his dear daughter may 
be obliged to pray to him, which he ſhall reckon 
matter of. exceeding glory. He expreſſes great 
want of two or three ae thouſand ducats.to 
facilitate the - buſineſs, which he deſires may; be 


kept very ſecret, though he does not doubt * 
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the world mag» erty wy eee 
concludes with ſigning himſel 2 Pope, 
As a contraſt to this ſcrap of imperial folly, 1 
thall preſent my readers with the other letter 11 
mentioned. It was written by the lady Anne, 
widow af the earls of Dorſet and Pembroke (the 
life of the ſormer of whom ſhe: wrote) and 
heireſs of the great hauſe of Clifford-Cumherland, 
from which, among many noble xeverſions, ſhe 
enjoyed the borough of Appleby. Sir Joſeph 
illiamſon, — ſtate to Charles the ſe- 
cond, weate.:to. name à candidate ta her for that 
borough : the brave cbunteſs, with all the ſpirit 
of her anceſtors, and with all the eloquemce of 
ee Greeee, returned his laconic an- 


; I nan been bullied by an aforner, I bare 
* been rated by a-court, but J will not be 
< dictate r CY dubjact ; 3 aur man ſhan't 


. Axxx, nn Pawan ors, 
Mean eee 


2 
ie | 
: * * E.F..2 "= 


: 12 1751. 


mT bas 8 thatif an.ancient inha- 
I bitant of this iſland, ſame old Saxon for ex- 
ample, or even in later times, a ſubject of one of 
our Harry's or our Edward's, could riſe from his 
grave and take a ſurvey of the preſent generation, 
he . ſuſpect us to be the deſoendants of 
his :cotemporaries, but would. ſtare about with: 


furpr; * and be * to fancy himfelf among a na- 
| tion, 
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tion of foreigners, if mot among a race of animals 
of a different ſpecies. - I have tometumes thaught. 
dat fuck a perſon would be no leſs puzzled to- 
| know bis country agen, than his countrymen ;. 
ſuch a change would he find in the natural face 
of England, as well as in the manners of its in- 
habitants. The great increaſe of public and pri- 
vate buildings, the difference of architecture, the 
frequent navigation of rivers, and above all, the- 
introduction and Whimſtcal variations of GAR - 
| DENING, have contributed fo effectually to new— 
dreſs our iſland, which before was covered with 
rude foreſts and extended marſhes, that it would 
require ſome time and pains to di ſcover her 2 
eient features under ſo total a diſguiſe. Thus is 
| mare particularly the cafe with the counties ad- 
haue jaeent to London, over which the Genius of 
t be GARDEN exereiſes his power ſo oſten and ſo 
an't WF wantonly,. that they are uſually new- created once 
4 10 in twenty or thirty years, and no traces left of 
KE, their former. condition. Nor is this to be won- 
dered at.; for @ARDENING, being the drefs f 
nature, is aseliable to the caprices of faſhion, aa 
are the dreſſès of the buman body; and there is 
a certain mode of it in every age, which grows 
in the next. So that were any man of taſte now: * | 
to lay out his grounil in the ſtyle which prevailed: 1 
leſs than half a century ago, 'it-woukd'occafion s if 
much. aſtoni ſhment and laughter, as if a modern. 
beau ſhould appear in the drawing- room in red 
ſtockings, or introduce | himſelf into a polite aſ-- 
ſembly in. one af. my lord Foppington's per- 
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 -WHarT was the prevailing mode in Milton's 


days, may be gueſſed from a paſſage in his 11. 


PENSEROSO, where he deſcribes "RETIRED LE1- 


: SURE taking his delight in trim gardens. The 


pradtice, it ſeems, was to embroider and-flouriſh 


over the ground with curious knots and flowers, 28 


the ſame poet calls them in another part of his 


works; and in this there was ſomething of 
cChearfulneſs and gaiety at leaſt, though the ju- 


dicious eye could not help being diſpleaſed with 


the fantaſtic quaintneſs of the deſign. - - 
Janus the ſecond was depoſed; and the im- 
mortal king William came to the crown of theſe 


kingdoms; an æra as remarkable in the anna! 


of GARDENING as in thoſe of government; but 


far leſs auſpicious in the former inſtance. The 


mournful family of Vews came over with the 
houſe: of Orange; the ſombre taſte of Holland 


grew into vogue; and ſtrait Canals, rectilineal 


walks, and rows of clipt evergreens were all the 
mode. It was the compliment which England 


id her new ſovereign, to wear the dreſs of 2 
utch moraſs. The royal gardens of Kenfing- 


ton, Hampton court and Richmond ſet the fame 


example; and good whigs diſtinguiſhed their 


loyalty by fetching their plans from the ſame 


king; a country never greatly celebrated for taſte 


nn any inſtance, and leaſt of all in the article now 
under conſideration. But ſuch were the errors of 
the times; our connoiſſeurs in their zeal: all be- 


came mynheers; and it would probably have 


been then eſtabliſhed as a great. mark of diſaffec- 


tion to have laid out ground different from the 
VV true: 
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profeſſors of horticulture, who ſeem to have th: 
moſt idolatrous veneration for that crooked letts 
at che tail of the alphabet. Their land, their 
water, muſt be ſurpentine ; and, becauſe the for 
mality of the laſt age ran too much into right 
lines and parallels, a a ſpirit of oppolition carria 
the preſent univerſally into curves and mazes. 
I was queſtianed of ſome. old mathercatician 
Aa great biget to his favourite ſcience, whethe 
he would) content to go to heaven in any path thy 
Was not triangular ? It may, Ithink, with equi 
propriety be queſtioned of a modern GARDENER, 
ha uy —_— conſent. $0. Om: in am 
pa 18 not tine! on — 
at leaſt, can pleaſe out r 2 then 
reaſon to believe, that. paradiſe 


% 
wa is. 
£ = * * 4 
« 


— — wy and; wn a — 
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| bind a Writing — under th 

_ dated, Who was an attorney at law. | 
is not material to relate by hat means he broh 
looſe from the bondage of garehment, or by whit 
2 be * from primeval eee obſcl 


I ity 


im 
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ticy te hie preſent ſtation in life. Let it be ſuffi- 
cient to ſay, that at the age of forty he found 
himſelf in poſſeſſion of a conſiderable fortune. 
Being thus enriched, he gre ambitiqus af intro- 
ducing himſelf to the world as a man of taſte 
and pleaſure ; for which purpoſe he put an edg- 
ing of ſilyer lace on his ſervants waiſtcoats, took 
into keeping a-brace'of Whores, and reſolved to 
have a VILLA, Full of this. pleaſing idea, he 
purchaſed an old farm- houſe, not far diſtant from 
the place of his nativity, and fell to building and 
| planting with all the rage of taſte. The old 
manſion immediately that up into Gothic ſpires, 
and was plaſtered over with ſtueco: the walls 
were notehed inte batilementsz uncouth animals 
Fords e ht wean = 1 15 


ven he chimnen-. Wben the ba 
dat his houſe was hat hahitähle; Which obliged 


| incoherent; with the raſt of the building. Thus 
while! one half is deſigned 40 give wu an did 
Gothic edifice, tho other half ꝓraſont 40 3307 
view, Venetian windows, ſlioes . of pilaſter, haluſ- 
trales, and ther parts of Italian architecture. 
_ A 4BRARX/ of: baaks, 2 it is eſtenmeil an ęſ- 
ſential ornament in a mediſn VILLA, was the 
next object of ithe;fquire's ambition. I was c 
ducted into this apartment, ſaon after its comple- 
| ton, and could not belp abſerving with ſome 
ſurprize that all the volumes on the ſhel ves ere 
m duodecimo: at which exprefling-a curioſity, I 
ceived che following anſwer, verbatim: Why, 


"HC fir, 
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„ fir, Pl inform you how that matter came o . 
<« paſs; T ordered my carpenter to ticili me up xi 
„ neat faſſiionable ſet of caſes for the reception 
4 of books, and the d -d blundering booby 
made all the ſhelves, as you ſee, of a ſize, 
% only: to hold your duodecimo's, as they call 
„ them; fo I was obliged, you know, to pur- 
4 chaſe books of a proper dimenſion, and ſuch as 
< would fit the places they-were to ſtand in.“ 
Bur the triumph of his genius was ſeen in the 
diſpoſition of his gardens, which contain every 
thing in leſs than two acres of ground. At your 
firſt entrance, the eye is ſaluted with a yellow 
ſerpentine river, ſtagnating through a beautiful 
valley, which extends near twenty yards in 
length. Over the river is thrown a bridge, part- 
in the Gbinzſe manner, and a little hip, with 
fails ſpread and ſtreamers flying, floats in the 
. midft of it. When you have paſſed this bridge, 
you enter into a grobe perplexed with errors and 
ground over and over again, through a labyrinth 
of horn-beam er are led into an old her- 
mitage built with roots of trees, which the ſquire 
ee = call 2 cave. Here he de- 
- fires you to repoſe yourſelf, and expects enco- 
e, on his taſte 9 — which a ſecond ramble 
* through another maze of walks; and the 
Hai error is much worſe than the firſt. At length, 
when you almoſt deſpair of ever viſiting daylight 
any more, you emerge on a ſudden: in an open 
and circular area, richly chequered with beds of 
flowers, and embelliſhed with a little fountain 
playing in the center of it. As every folly muſt 
have a name, the ſquire informs * 
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OY / 20bimhe has chriſtened this place: ligtle Mariton; 
at the upper end of which you are conducted 
Ption into a pompous, clumſy, and gilded building, 
'ooby ſaid to be a temple; and conſecrated to Venus; 
lire for no other reaſon which. I could learn, but be- 
7 call cauſe the ſquire riots here ſometimes in vulgar love 
Live with a couple of orange-wenches, taken from the | 


purlieus of the play-houſm·ſe. 
To conclude, 7 one wiſhed to 5 a coxcomb 
expoſe himſelf in the moſt effectual manner, one 
would adviſe him to build a vILLA ; which is the 
41 chef d wore of modern impertinence, and the 
e WE moſt conſpicuous ſtage which Folly can poſſibly 
mount to diſſ play herſelf to the world. | 


whth —.—.————9—.——.6 946 | 


dee, Noun, 16. Tnonspar, Avril 19, 1753. 


ſame 97 was: very: well ſaid by Montaigne, 4e That 
rinth « all external acquiſitions receive taſte and co- 
her- « jour from the internal conſtitution ; as clothes 
Wo « give warmth, not from their own. heat, but b y 
covering and; keeping cloſe the, heat that is in 
„ ourſelves,” ; 

1 Evzxv man's experience will prove the truth 
the or this obſervation ; as it will teach him, both 
A from what he feels in himſelf, and obſerves in 
light others, that without a diſpoſition for happineſs, 
open the benefits and bleflings of life are beſtowed up- 
on him in vain; and that with it, even à bare 
exernption from poverty and pain is almoſt 5257 
pineſs enou 


eie his hooght bythe fullowing le. 
1 ter, 
Y h * : 


| . 27 
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ter, which [received naar two. rs: ago from i 
— valuable: friend. The reader will perceiw 
that it was not written with a view of publica 
tion; but as it preſents us with a very natural pie. 
ture of domeſtic! happineſs, and influts us hoy 
an elegant little funily may: live: 8 in 
within bounds upon an: income of on 
pounds a year, I ſhall give it to the public ph 
2 received it. Thoſe who have feelin 

ts will call: * an COME ETA to the nl 
ir is not written. 0 


DEA go = | 5 
IE reaſon Wo vou 1 not h rd. from kite! 
me for theſe laſt five weeks is, that the peopk well 
| where I have been, have engroſſed all my time alme 
and attention. Perhaps you! will be ſufprizel i ** a] 
to hear, that I have lived a complete month with ty of 
dur old friends thb rector of! South-Green, ani fore 
his honeſt wife. t h ed in el 
W e 600 whats compadifon! we uſed t Po! 
think of them: that a man whð had mixed a gol I te 
deal with the world, and whe had always enter. Wi * {rm 
1 tained hopes of making a. figure in ib, ſhould are! 
| and at an age when genen bace 
grow wiſe, : throw! away *his / ons upon 2 Wl © 
irt wort nothing: and: chat they": one of: the « Tr 
IT welieſt of women, def ur d ine ou '* P 
refuſp- the many advantageous offers which wert Ip 
made:her; and follow a poor 'parſon-tothis' living ue a 

of fifty pounds: a: ab in a remote cornet of the BY Pe. 
kingdom. But I have learnt from: experience ey 
„ a agg — oled 

| our by 


* 0 
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om our aca, I am impatient to tell you all 
ceiv [ know of them: 

lie THe pariſh of South-Green i is abut ſwventoen 
| pic: WW miles from this place, and is in my opinion the 
hoy moſt pleaſing ſpot of ground in all Yorkſhire—— 
| S 1 ſhould have firſt told'you, that our friend, by 


the death of à relation, was enabled to carry his 
wife from London with a neat two hundr and 
fifty guineas in his pocket; with which ſum he 
Jhas converted the old parſonage houſe into a lit- 
tle palace, and fourteen acres of glebe into a farm 
and garden, that even a PELHAM or a SOUTH= | 
coTE might look upon with pleaſure. - 

The houſe ſtands upon an eminence within 
the bending of a river, with about half an acre of 


from WY kitchen-garden, fenced in with a good old wall, 

eople well planted with fruit trees. The river that 
tine ¶ almoſt ſurrounds this little ſpot, affords them fiſh 
iz Nat all ſeaſons. They catch trout there, and plen- 
with ty of them, from two to five pounds weight. Be- 


fore the houſe is a little lawn with trees planted 
inchumps; and behind ĩt a yard well-ſtocked with 
poultry, with a barn, cow-houſe, and dairy. At 
the end of the garden a draw- bridge leads you to 
a ſmall piece of ground, where three or four pigs 
are kept, Here they are fattened for pork or 
bacon; the latter they cure for themſelves; and 
in all my life I never eat better. 

In the ſeven: years of this retirement; t / Have 
ſo planted their- little ſpot, that you can 1 
conceive any thing more beautiful. The fields 
lie all together, with paſture· ground enough for 


the two horſes and as many cows, and the reſt arable. 
ence Every thing thrives under their hands. Phe 
8 all O their oN] — are the-thicks = 


* 
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eſt of any in the country, and within every on: 


s 
4 
# 


of thein is a ſand-walk between a double row fil 


flowering ſhrubs, hardly ever out of bloſſom 
The produce of theſe fields ſupplies them abun, 


dantly with the means of bread and beer, and 


with a ſurplus, yearly for the poor, to whom the 


are the beſt benefackors of any in the neighbour | 


hood. The huſband brews, and the wife bake; 


he manages the farm, and ſhe the dairy ; and both 
with. ſuch ſkill and induſtry, that you woul 
them educated to nothing elſe. 


think 
Tuxix houſe conſiſts of two parlours and: 
kitchen below, and two bedchambers and a ex. 
vant's room above. Their maid is, a poor wo- 
man's daughter in the pariſh, whom they tod 
at eleven years old, and have made the handieſ 
girl imaginable. She is extremely pretty, and 
might marry herſelf to advantage, but ſhe love 
her miſtreſs ſo, ſincerely, that no temptation is 
ſtrong enough to prevail upon her to leave her. 
Ix this ſweet retirement they have a boy and 
a girl ; the boy fix years old, and the girl four; 
both of them the prettieſt little thin s that eve! 
were born. The girl is the very ure of het 
mother, with the ſame ſoftneſs of 2 and tem: 
per. The boy is a jolly dog, and loyes miſchief, 
but if you tell him an intereſting , Hoary, he 
will cry for an hour together. "The huſband 
and wife conſtantly go — at ten; 2 5 riſe a 
ſix. The buſineſs — day is commonly finiſh⸗ 
ed by dinner- time; and all after is amuſement 
and pleaſure, 8 any ſet forms. They at 

almoſt worſhiped. by the pariſhioners, to whon 


than doctor is not MC the «ſpiritual 0 but the 
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y one the ſteward, the friend and the chearful compa- 
ow of nion. -The beſt people in the country are fond of 
ſom viſiting them; they call it going to fee the won- 
abun, ders of Yorkſhire, and ſay that they never eat ſo 
» and heartily. as of the parſon's bacon and greens. 
a thy I ToLD you at the beginning of this letter that 
bout. they were the happieſt couple of our acquaint- 
akes; ance; and now I will tell you why they are ſo. In 
| both the firſt place, they love and are delighted with 
would each other. A ſeven years marriage, inſtead of 
leſſening their affections, has increaſed them. 
and They wiſh for nothing more than what their lit- 
a (cr- WW tle income affords them; and even of that little 
r wo- they lay up. Our friend ſhewed me his account 
_ took of expences, or rather his wife's account; by 


ndielt WW which it appears that they have ſaved yearly from 
„ and fifteen ſhillings to a guinea, excluſive of about 
love the ſame ſum, which they diſtribute among the 
on |; poor, beſides barley, wheat, and twenty other 
her. things. Their only article of luxury is tea; but 
y the doctor ſays he would forbid that, if his wife 
four; could forget her London education. However, 
t ever they ſeldom offer it but to the beſt company, and 

f her leis than a pound will laſt them a twelvemonth. 

tem: Wine they have none, nor will they receive it as 
chief; a preſent. Their conſtant drink is ſmall beer 

y, he and ale, both of which they brew in the higheft 
band perfection. Exerciſe and temperance keep them 
riſe u in perpetual: health and good-humour. All the 
finilt WW firife between them is who ſhall pleaſe and oblige 
ement WH moſt. Their favourite amuſement is reading: 

ey at Bl now-and-then, indeed; our friend ſeribbles a little; 
whom BW but his performances reach no farther than a 
ut tte ſhort ſermon, or a paper of verſes in praiſe of his 

wy, wife. Every birth-day of the lady is conſtantly - 

” Bl Vor. I. 1 cele- 


though t 
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celebrated in this manner; and though you do 
not read a Swift to his Stella, yet there is ſome- 
thing ſo ſincere and tender in theſe little pieces, 
that I could never read any of them without tears. 
In the fine afternoons and evenings, they are 
walking arm and arm, with their boy and girl, 
about their grounds; but how chearful, how 
happy! is not to be told'you. - Their children 
are hardly ſo much children as themſelves. But 

a love one another even to dotage, 
their fondneſs never appears before company. [ 
never ſaw either of them ſo much as playing with 
the other's hand—I mean only when they have 
known I was within fight of them; I have ſtolen 
upon them unawares indeed, and have been wit- 
neſs to ſuch words and looks as have quite melt- 
WIr this couple, and in this retirement, I 


have. paſſed my time ſince you heard from me. 


How happily I need not fay :. come and be a judge 
yourſelf; they invite you moſt heartily. _ 
Ox thing I had forgot to tell you of them. 
It makes no part of their happineſs that they can 
compare themſelves with the reſt of the world, 
who want minds to enjoy themſelves as the 


do. 

It rather leſſens than increaſes it. Tenn 
happineſs is from their own hearts. They have 
every thing they wiſh for in this fifty pounds 2 
year and one another. They make no boaſt of 
themſelves, nor find fault with any body. They 
are ſorry T am not as happy as they; but are far 


from adviſing me to retire as they have done. | 
left a bank note of twenty pounds behind me in 


my room, incloſed. in a letter of thanks for their 


_ Civilities to me; but it was returned me this 
$4 1) 1 | mor- 


if 
F; 
"7 


3 
2 
N 


1 
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town readers with one 
ſubject. HE 

N this I will endeavour to ſet forth the uſeful- 
neſs of theſe anniverſary meetings, deſcribing the 
exhibiting ſuch games; 
benefit may ar 


manner and method 
and then ſhew what 
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morning to York, in a manner that pleaſed me 
more than all the reſt of their behaviour. 
friend thanked me for the favour I intended him; 
but told me I could beſtow it better among the 
poor. That his wife and he had been looking 
over the family accounts of laſt month, and that 

they found me only a few ſhillings in their debt. 

| That if I did not think the 
over-paid by the pleaſure 
& would be obliged to me for a pound of tea, and 
Ja little of Hardham's ſnuff when I got to Lon- 

don. 
I HoPE ſoon to ſee you, and to entertain you 


by the week with the particulars of the parſon 
and his wife. Till then, ; 


were a thoufand times 
had given them, they 


. 
FFC 
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WIC E in every year are ſolemnized thoſe 
T grand diverſions, wich which our nobility, 
gentry, and others, entertain themſelves at New- 
market; and as this is the vernal ſeaſon for the 
celebration of thoſe curious ſports and feſtivals, 
and as they are, at this time, likely to be held 
with the utmoſt ſplendor and magnificence, I 
think it may not be improper to amuſe my 


ſingle paper upon the 


iſe to the 
kingdom, 


- 
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kingdem, by horſe- races in general, on the one 
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hand; and what detriment may happen from 
them to the public, on the other, by their ſpread- 
ing too widely over the whole kingdom. 

i READ in one of the news- papers of laſt week, 
the following article : .<* Tis ſaid that garrets at 
Ne- market are let at four guineas each, for the 
< time of the meeting.” What! ſaid I to my- 
ſelf, are our principal nobility content to lie in 

s, at ſuch an exorbitant price, for the ſake 
of ſuch amuſements ? Or are our jockey-gentry, 
and tradeſmen, extravagant enough to throw 
away their looſe corn (as. I may properly call it 
on this occaſion) ſo idly and ridiculouſly f To be 
ſure there is not a more noble diverſion than this. 


In its original, it was of royal inſtitution, and 


carried on in the beginning with much honour: 


and integrity; but as the beſt conſtitution will 


always degenerate, I am fearful this may be grown 
too much into ſcience, wherein the adepts may 


have carried matters to a nicety, not altogether 


reconcileable to the ſtricteſt notions of integrity; 
and which may by degrees, by their affecting to 
become notable in the profeſſion, corrupt- the 
morals of our young nobility, The language 
of the place is generally to be underſtood by the 
rule of contraries. If any one ſays his horſe is 3 
pretty good one, but as flow as a town-top (for 
ſimilies are much in uſe) you may conclude him 
to be an exceeding ſpeedy one, but not ſo good 
at bottom. If he mentions his deſign of throwing 
a particular horſe ſoon out of training, you may 


be aſſured he has a mind to match that horſe as 


ſoon as he can; and ſo it is in every thing elſe 
they throw out. Foreigners who come here fot 
. it 8 
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W curioſity, cannot be ſhewn a finer fight than theſe 
W races, which are almoſt peculiar to this country: 
but I muſt confeſs that I have been ſometimes. 
W put a little to the bluſh at incidents that are pret- 
ty pregnant in the place. Every body is dre ſſed 
ſo perfectly alike, that it is extremely difficult to 
diſtinguiſh between his GRACE and his GROOM. 
J have heard a ſtranger aſk a man of quality how 
often he dreſſed, 3 his horſes? how 
much corn, and bread, and hay, he gave them ? 
how many miles he thought he could run in ſuch 
a number of minutes? and how long he had lived 
with his maſter! Thoſe who have been at the 
place will not be ſurprized at theſe miſtakes ; for 
a pair of boots, and buckſkin breeches, a fuſtian 
frock, with a leather belt about it, and a black 
velvet cap, is the common covering of the whole 
town: ſo that if the inſide does not differ, the 
outſide of my lord and his rider are exactly the 
fame. There is another moſt remarkable affec- 
tation, which is this. Thoſe who are known to 
have the moſt, and perhaps beft horſes of the 
place, always appear themſelves on the ver 
worſt, and go to the turf on ſome ordinary ſcru 
tit, ſcarce worth five pounds. From perſons thus 
mounted and accoutred, what a furpriſe muſt it 
be to hear a bett offered of an hundred pounds 
to fifty, and ſometimes three hundred to two, 
when you would imagine the rider to be ſcarce + 
worth a groat! In that circular convention be- 14 
fore the race begins, at the Devil's Ditch, all are 
hail fellows well met, and every one is at Wy. 
taylor, diſtiller, or otherwiſe, to offer and take 
ſuch betts, as he thinks proper; and many thou- 
ſand pounds are uſually laid on a fide. When 


. 
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the-horſes are in ſight, and come near Choak- WW 
Jade, immediately = company all diſperſe, as if ve 
the devil roſe out of his ditch and drove them, 8 
to get to the turning of the lands, the reſt poſt, or re; 
ſome other ſtation, they chuſe, for ſeeing the puſh 4 
made. Now the contention becomes animating, 1 
Tis delightful to ſee two, or ſometimes, more, of wy 
the moſt beautiful animals of the creation, ſtrug- pu 
'gling for ſuperiority, ſtretching every muſcle and 85 
4inew to obtain the prize, and reach the goal ! to tel 
obſerve the ſkill and addreſs of the riders, who by 
are all diſtinguiſhed by different colours, of white, by 
blue, green, red, and yellow, ſometimes ſpurring WW #: 
or whipping, ſometimes checking or pulling, to ho 
give freſh breath and courage! and it is often lar 
obſerved that the race is won, as much by the ere 
dexterity of the rider, as by the vigour and fleet- mo 
neſs of the animal. | ho 
_ Wren the ſport is over, the company ſaunter fav 
away towards the Warren-Hill, before the other tin 
hw. left-at the ſeveral ſtables in the town, are ge] 
rode out to take their evening exerciſe and their till 
water, On this delightful ſpot you may ſee, at of 
once, above a hundred of the moſt beautiful ho1 
horſes in the univerſe, all led out in ſtrings, with p- 
the grooms and boys upon them, in their ſeveral rat 
liveries, diſtinguiſhing each perſon of rank they tro 
belong to. This is indeed a noble ſight; it is a | 
piece of grandeur, and an expenſive one too, are 
which no nation can boaſt of, but our own. To the 
_ this the crown contributes, not only by a very of | 
handſome allowance for keeping horſes, but allo ſub 
by giving plates to be run for by horſes and marcs for 
at different ages, in order to encourage the breed, out 


by keeping up the price of them, and to * 
l S Ur 
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the breeders extremely careful of their race and 
genealogy. 8 a. A | EE f 
Tux pedigree of theſe horſes is more ſtrictly 
regarded and carefully looked into, than that of 
a knight of Malta. They muſt have no ble- 
miſhed quarter in the family on either fide for 
many. generations; their blood muſt have run 
pure and untainted, from the great, great, five | 
times great grandfather and grandam, to be at- 
teſted in the moſt authentic and ſolemn manner 
by the hand of the breeder. It is this care of the 


| breed, and particularly with an eye to their 


ſtrength, that makes all the world ſo fond of our 
horſes. Many thouſands are carried out of Eng- 
land every year; ſo that it is become a trade of 
great conſequence, and brings a vaſt balance of 
money. to this country annually. The French 
monarch rides no other horſes but ours, in his 
favourite diverſion of hunting. You may at any 
time ſee two or three hundred beautiful Enyzliin 
geldings in thoſe great and noble ſtables at Chan- 
tilli, Moſt of the German princes, and many 
of their nobility, are defirous of having Englith 
horſes ; and, I dare fay, his preſent M——y of 
P—a; however military his genius may be, had 
rather mount an Engliſh horſe at a revieto of his 
troops, than a — at any ſiege in Europe. 
TRE country races over the whole kingdom, 
are what I confeſs give me ſome little diſreliſn to 
the ſport. Every county, and almoſt the whole 
of it, is mad during the time of the races. Many 
ſubſtantial farmers go to them with thirty or 
forty pounds in their pockets, and return with- 
out one ſingle farthing. Here they drink, and 
learn to be vicious, and the whole time is ſpent 


E 4. in 
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in riot and diſorder. An honeſt butcher, that is 
taken in at a horſe- race, is tempted perhaps, in 
his return, to borrow: an ox, or a few ſheep of 
his neighbour, to make up his loſſes. An in- 
duſtrious tradeſman, or a good farmer, has ſome- 
times turned highwayman, to be even with the 
rogue that bubbled him at the races. Opon the 
«hole, if I conſider only how much time is loſt 
to all the labouring men in this kingdom, by 
county races, the damage they occaſion is im- 
menſe. Let us ſuppoſe it but a week's labour all 
over England; and (if we conſider the number 
of plates in the different metropolis's, beſides the 
lefler country. plates) this muſt be allowed a very 
moderate computation: and then let thoſe two 
ingenious gentlemen, Mr. Pond and Mr. Heber, 
however they may be at variance with each 
other, join to compute. how much the loſs muſt 
be to the whole kingdom. I dare anſwer for it, 
that it muſt amount to many hundred thouſands 
of pounds. But as my paper was principally de- 
ſigned in honour of horſes, I will. not be led to 
urge any thing againſt them. Horſes of all kinds 
have ever, been held in the higheſt eſteem. Da- 
rius was Choſen king of Perſia by the neighing of 
his horſe. - I queſtion if Alexander himſelf had 


puſhed his conqueſts half ſo far, if Bucephalus had 


not ſtooped to take him on his back. An em- 
peror of Rome made his horſe a conſul; and it 
will be readily owned that the dignity was as 
Proper ly conferred upon the beaſt, as the imperial 
diadem upon his maſter. - FRE; | 
_ I 8HALL conclude this paper with a ſhort ex- 
tract from Churchill's collection of voyages. 


_ 
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ce In Morocco the natives have a gyro reſpect 
e“ for horſes that have been the pilgrimage of 
« Mecca, where Mahomet was born ; they are 
„ called Hadgis, or ſaints. Such horſes have 

& their necks adorned with ſtringg,of beads, and 

ce relicks, being writings wrapt up in cloth of 

« gold or ſilk, containing the names of their 

* prophet : and when theſe horſes die, they are. 

“ buried with as much ceremony, as the neareſt 

« relations of their owners. The king of Mo- 
« rocco has one of them, whom he cauſes to be 

e led before him when he goes abroad, very 

« richly accoutred, and covered with theſe writ- 

« ings; his tail being held up by a chriſtian ſlave, 
carrying in one hand a pot and a towel, to 
receive the dung. and wipe the poſteriors.“ 


| Noms. 18. THURSDAY; May 3» 1753. 


de- , 2: | "EP 
d to IHE following letter had appeared earlier 
inds * in the WoRLD, if its length, or (what at 
Da- preſent- happens to be the ſame thing) its merit 
g of | had not been ſo great. I have been trying to 
had ſhorten it, without robbing it of beauties; but af- 
had ter many, unſucceſsful. attempts, I: find that the 
em- ſpirit of it is (as the human ſoul is imagined to 
| it be by ſome ancient philoſophers) zotus-in toto, et 


a8 totus. in qualibet parte. I have, therefore, changed | 
rial the form of my paper, chuſing rather to pxeſent | 
| my readers with an. extraordinary half-ſheet, than 4 
ex- to keep from them any longer what was ſent ne 
| for their inſtruction. At the ſame time I muſt 
beg leave to ſay, that I ſhall, never think myſelf 
obliged to repeat . but to t * | 
| ED 
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of my correſpondents, who, like the writer of this 
letter, can inform me of their grievances with all 
the elegance of wit. e 


„„ ; 
I consIDER you as ſupplemental to the law of 
the land. I take your authority to begin, where 
the power of the law ends. The law is intend- 
ed to ſtop the progreſs of crimes by puniſhing 
them; your paper ſeems calculated to check the 
courſe of follies by expoſing them. May you be 
more ſucceſsful in the latter than the law is in 
„„ 8. d 
Upon this principle I ſhall lay my caſe plainly 
before you, and defire your publication of it as a 
Warning to others. Though it may ſeem ridi- 
culous to many of your readers, I can aſſure you, 
fir, that it is a very ſerious one to me, notwith- 
ſtanding the ill- natured comfort which I might 
Have, of thinking it of late a very common one. 
I am a gentleman of a reaſonable paternal 
eſtate in my county, and ferve as knight of the 
' ſhire for it. Having what is called a very good 
family-intereſt, my election incumbered-my eſtate 
with a mortgage; of only five thouſand pounds; 
which I have not been able to clear, being obli- 
ged by a good PLACE which I have got ſince, 
to live in town, and in all the beſt company, nine 
months in the year. I married ſuitable to my 
eircumſtances. My wife wanted neither for- 
tune, beauty, nor underſtanding. Diſeretion and 
good-humour on her part, joined to n 
| all 


* 
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and good- manners on mine, made us live com- 


fortably together for eighteen years. One ſon 
and one daughter were our only children. We 
complied with cuſtom in the education of both. 
My daughter learned ſome French and ſome 
dancing; and my fon paſſed nine years at Weſt- 
minfter ſchool in learning the words of two lan- 
guages, Tos ſince dead, and not yet above half 
revived. When I took him away from ſchool, 
I reſolved to ſend him directly abroad, having 
been at Oxford myſelf. My wife approved of 
my deſign, but'tacked a propoſal of her own to 
it, which ſhe urged with ſome earneſtneſs. 
« My dear, faid ſhe, I think you do very right 
eto ſend George abroad, for I love a foreign 
« education, though I ſhall not ſee the poor boy 
% a great while: Fin ſince we are to part for ſo 
long a time, why ſhould we not take that op- 
W 8 carrying him ourſelves as far as 
% Paris? The journey is nothing; very little 
„ farther than to our own houſe in the north; 
we ſhall fave money by it; for every thing is 
« very cheap in France; it will form the girl, 
« who is of a right age for it; anda couple of 
months with a good French and dancing 
“ maſter will perfect her in both, and give her 


an air and manner that will help her off in 


„ theſe days, when huſbands are not plenty 
« eſpecially for girls with only five thouſand 
pounds to their fortunes. Several of my ac- 
8 who have lately taken trips to 
* Paris, have told mie, that to be ſure we ſhould 
take this opportunity of going there. Beſides, 
© my dear, as neither you nor I have ever been 
abroad, this little jaunt will amuſe and even 
” a i Pp „improve 


. Va. 


j 
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* improve us; for it is the eaſieſt thing in the 
world to get into all the beſt company at 
Paris. . 8 ts | 
Mx wife had no ſooner ended her ſpeech 
{which I eafily perceived to be the reſult of me- 
.  ditation) than my daughter exerted all her little 
eloquence in ſeconding her mother's. motion. 
Ay, dear papa, ſaid = let us go with brother 
« to Paris; it will. be the charmingeſt thing in. 
« the world; we ſhall ſee all the neweſt fa- 
* ſhions there; I ſhall learn to dance of Mar- 
<« feille;, in ſhort, I ſhall be quite another crea- 


sture after it. You ſee how. my Foun Witty | 


% was improved by going to Paris laſt. year; | 
* hardly knew her again when ſhe came back; 
do, dear papa, let us go.“ „ 
Tux abſurdity of the propoſal ſtruck me at 
firſt, and I foreſaw a thouſand inconveniencies in 
it, though. not half ſo many as. I have ſince felt. 
However, knowing that. direct contradiction, 
though ſupported by the beſt arguments, was not 
the likelieſt method to convert a female diſpu- 
tant, I ſeemed a little to doubt, and contented 
myſelf with faying, “ That I was not, at firſt 
_ << ſight at leaſt, ſenſible of the many advantages 
* which-they had enumerated; but that on ths 
< contrary I apprehended a great deal of trouble 
in the journey, and many inconveniencies in 
. © confequence of it. That I had not. obſerved 
0 nay men of my age conſiderably improved 
by their travels; but that I had lately ſeen 
os oy women. of hers, become very ridiculous 
« by theirs; and that for my daughter, as ſhe 
had not a fine fortune, I ſaw. no neceſſity of 

her being a fine lady.” Here the girl inter- 
5 | rupted 
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rupted me, with ſaying, For that very reaſon, 
de papa, I ſhould be a fine lady. Being in fa- 
« ſhion is often as good as being a fortune; and 
« have known air, dreſs, and accompliſhments. 
« ſtand many a woman. in ſtead of a fortune. 
« Nay, to be ſure, added, my wife, the girl is in: 
« the right in that; and if with her. figure' ſhe 
« gets a certain air and manner, I cannot ſee 
„hy ſhe may not reaſonably hope to be as ad 
« vantageouſly married, as lady Betty Townly,, 
« or the two. miſs Bellairs, who had none of; 
them ſuch. good fortunes.” I found by all. 
this, that the attack upon me was a concerted: 
ene, and that both my wife and daughter were 
ſtrongly infected with that migrating diſtemper, 
which hone late been ſo-epidemical. in this king-- 


a- 


dom, and which annually carries ſuch numbers of. 


our private families to Paris, to expoſe them 
ſelves. there as Engliſh, and here, after their re- 
turn, as French. Inſomuch that I. am aſſured 


that the French. call. thoſe ſwarms of. Engliſh. - 


which now, in a manner, over-run France, a. 


ſecond incurſion of the Goths and Vandals... 


I ENDEAVOURED as well as I could to avert. 


this impending folly, by: delays and: gentle per- 
ſuaſions, but. in vain ; 


joint importunities of. a wife and. daughter whom. 


loved ; not: to mention the love of eaſe and do-- 
meſtic quiet, which, is, much oftener than we 
care to own, the true motive of many things that 


: 


we either do or omit. 


My conſent being thus extorted, our; ſetting. 


out. was preſſed. The journey wanted no prepa- 


| e attacks. upon me were 
daily repeated, and ſometimes enforced by tears. 
At laſt L yielded, from mere good nature, to the 


Tationsz. - 


. 
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.rations ; we ſhould: find every thing in France. 

My daughter, Who fpoke ſome French, and my 
"ſon's governor, who was a Swiſs, were to be our 
_ Interpreters upon the road; and when we came 
to Paris, a F rench ſervant or two would make 
all eaſy.” 

Bur, as if Providence nad a ik: to puniſh 
our folly, our whole journey was a ſeries of 
diſtreſſes. We had not ſailed a league from Do- 
ver, before à violent ſtorm aroſe, in which we 

had like to have been loft. Nothing could equal 
our fears but our ſickneſs, which perhaps leſſened 
them: at laſt we got into Calais, where the in- 
exorable cuſtom-houſe officers took away half 
the few things which we had carried with us. 
We hired ſome chaifes, which proved to be old 
and ſhattered ones, and broke down with us at 
leaſt every ten miles. Twice we were over- 
turned, and ſome'of us hurt, though there are no 
bad roads in France. At length, the ſixth day, 
ve got to Paris, where our banker had provided 
a very good lodging for us; that is, very good 
rooms, very well furnifhed, and very dirty. Here 
the great ſcene opens. My wife and daughter, 
who had been a good deal diſheartened by our 
| diſtreſſes, recovered their ſpirits, and grew ex- 
beet impatient for a conſultation” of the 'neceſ- 
 trades-people, when luckily our banker and 
his lady, informed of our arrival, came to make 
us a viſit. He g 3 brought me five thou- 
ſand livres, Which he aſſured me was not more 
than what would be neceſſary for our firſt ſetting 
out, as he called it; while his wife was pointing 
*'out to mine the moſt compendious method of 
e three times as much. I told him that 
= "_ 


0 
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15. 
ance. J hoped that ſum would be very near ſufficient 
d my for the whole time; to which he anſwered coolly, 
e our % No, fir, nor fix times that ſum, if you 1 
came « ag to be ſure you do, to appear here hontte- 
make nent. This J confeſs ftartled me a good deal; 
and I called out to my wife, Do you hear 
miſh « that, child?“ She replied, unmoved, Ves, 
8 of « my dear; but now that we are here, there is 
Do- « no help for it; it is but once, upon an extra- 
we ordinary occaſion; and one would not care to 
qual! appear among ſtrangers like ſcrubs.“ I made 
ened | no anſwer to this ſolid reaſoning, but reſolved. 
in- within myſelf. to ſhorten our ſtay, and leſſen our 
hal follies as much as I could. My banker, after 
us, having charged himſelf with the care of procur- 
old ing me a curoſſe de remiſe and a valet de place for 
S at the next day, which in plain Engliſh is a hire 
er- coach and a footman, invited us to paſs all the 
no next day at his houſe, where he aſſured us that 
ay, we ſhould not meet with bad company. He was. 
ded to carry me and my fon before dinner to fee the 
50d public buildings, and his lady was to call upon 
ere my wife and daughter to carry them to the gen- 
ef, teeleſt ſhops, in order to fit them out to appear 
pur bonnitement. - The next morning I amuſed myſelf 
X- very well with ſeeing, while my wife and daugh- 
ef. ter amuſed themſelves ſtill better by preparing 
nd themſelves for being ſeen, till we met at dinner 
ke at our banker's ; who, by way of ſample of the | 
u- excellent company to which he was to introduce | 
re us, preſented to us an Iriſn abbe, and an Irifh 
8 captain of Clare's; two attainted Scotch fugi- 
19 | tives, and a young Scotch ſurgeon who ſtudied 
F midwifry at the Hotel Dieu. It is true, he la- 
at 


mented that fir Harbottle Bumper and fir Clot- 
r 9 worthy 


_ 
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worthy Guzzledown with their families, whon 
he had invited to meet us, happened unfortunats 
ty to have been engaged to go and drink brand 
at Nucilly. Though this company ſounds bu 
indifferently, and though we ſhould- Have bee 
very ſorry to have kept it in London, I ca 
aſſure you, ſir, that it. was the beſt we kept the 
whole time we were at Paris. 
I III omit many circumſtances which gay 
me uneaſineſs, though they would probably 12 
ſome entertainment to. your readers, that. I may 
haſten to the moſt material one.. 
Ix about three days the ſeveral: mechanics, 
who were charged with the care of diſguiſing my 
wife and daughter, brought home their reſpeQtive 
Parts of this transformation, in-order that they 
might appear honn#tement. More than the whole 
morning was employed in this-operation ; .for we 
did not fit down to dinner till near five ofclock, 
When my wife and daughter came at laſt into 
the eating room, where I had waited for them. at 
Jeaſt two hours, I was ſo ſtruck with their tranſ- 
formation, that I could neither - conceal nor ex- 
preſs my aſtohiſhment.  ** Now, my dear, ſaid 
my wife, we can appear a little like chriſtians,” 
« And ſtrollers too, replied I; for ſuch have | 
e“ ſeen, at Southwark-fair,. the reſpectable Sylv 
« gambis,. and the lovely Pariſatis. This cans 
64 not ſurely be ſerious !?? „Very ſerious, de- 
« pend upon it, my dear, ſaid my wife; and pray, 
by the way, what may. there be ridiculous in 
it? No ſuch Syſigambis neither, continued. 
. ſhe ; Betty is but ſixteen, and you know I had 
her at four-and-twenty.”- As I found that the 
name of Syſigambis, carrying an. idea of ag 


along, 


| 
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whon along with it, was offenſive to my wife, I waved 
the parallel; and addreſſing myſelf in common to 
my wife and daughter, I told them, I perceiv- 
« ed that there was a painter now at Paris, who 
« coloured much higher than Rigault, though he 
« did not paint near ſo like; for that I could 
« hardly have gueſſed them to be the pictures of 
« themſelves.” To this they both anſwered at 
once, That red was not paint; that no co- 
« Jour in the world was fard but white, of 
« which they proteſted they had none.” © But 
« how do you like my pompon, papa | continued 


anics, WW © my daughter; is it not a charming one? I 
g my « think it is prettier than mamma's. It may 
| child, for any thing that I know; becauſe 1 


ce do not know what part of all this frippery thy 
« pompon is. It is this, papa, replied the 
girl, putting up her hand to her head, and 
thewing me in the middle of her hair a com- 
plication of ſhreds and rags of velvets, feathers: 
and ribbands, ſtuck. with falſe ſtones of a thou- 
ſand colours, and placed awry. © But what 
« haſt thou done to thy hair, child! faid I; 
« 1s it blue? Is that painted too by the fame 


ns eminent hand. that coloured thy cheeks?” 
ve Indeed, papa, anſwered the girl, as I told you 
3 * before, there is no painting in the caſe; but 
Cans «* what gives my hair that bluiſh caſt is the grey 


„“ powder, which has always that effect upon 


ray, e dark- coloured hair, and ſets off the complexion 
s in * wonderfully.” - „Grey powder, child! ſaid 
ed. « I, with ſome ſurprize: Grey hairs, I knew were 


% yenerable ; but till this moment I never knew 
that they were genteel. Extremely ſo, 
with ſome complexions, ſaid my wife; but it 
does not ſuit with mine, and I never uſe it.” 

ä | 15 Yau 


* 
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* WVJoũ are much in the right, my dear, replia 


IJ, not to play, with edge-tools. Leave it 9 
© the girl.“ This, which perhaps was to 
haſtily faid, and ſeemed to be a ſecond part « 


the was not kindly taken; my wife 
was 


ent all dinner time, and I vainly hoped, 
aſhamed. My daughter, drunk with dreſs ani 
ſixteen, kept up the converſation with herſelf, til 
the long-wiſhed-for moment of the opera came, 


| which ſeparated us, and left me time to refled 


upon the extravagances which I had already 
ſeen, and upon the {till greater which I had but 
too much reaſon to dread.. e 

FRoM this period to the time of our return to 
England, every day produced ſome new and ſhin- 
ing folly, and ſome improper expence. Would 
to God that they had ended as they began, with 
our journey | but unfortunately we have imported 
them all: I no longer underſtand, or am under- 
ſtood, in my family. I hear of nothing but le bn in. 
A French valet de chambre, who I am told is an 


excellent ſervant and fit for every thing, 1 


brought over to curl my wife's and my daughter's 
hair, to mount a deffert, as they call it, and oc- 
caſionally to announce viſits. A very flatternly, 
dirty, but at the ſame time a very genteel French 
maid, is appropriated to the uſe of my daughter 
My meat too is as much diſguiſed in the dreſſing 
by a French cook, as my wife and my daughter 
are by their red, their pompons, their ſcraps of 


dirty gauze, flimſy ſattins, and black callicoes; 


not to mention their affected broken Engliſh, and 
mangled French, which jumbled >a com- 
poſe their preſent language. My French and 
Engliſh ſervants quarrel daily, and fight, for want 
of words to abule one another. My wife is be- 
N | | ; Come 


bl 
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came ridiculous by being tranſlated into French, 


and the verſion ot my daughter will, I R ſay, + 
hinder many a worthy Engliſh gentleman fram 


18 tog 
art of attempting to read her. y expence (and con- 
y wit I equently my debt) increaſes; and I am made 
10ped, more unhappy by follies, than moſt other people 
ſs an are by crimes. | | | 
If, tl A. SHOULD you. think fit to publiſh this my caſe, 
came, together with ſome obſervations of your own 
refles WI upon it, I hope it may prove a uſeful Pr 8 
ready deter private Engliſh families from the coaſts of 
d but France. I am, SI R, . | 
ks Your very humble ſervant, 

irn to . 
ſhin- a IR I Tt, ; FOO 2 £ 
Tould My correſpondent has ſaid enough to caution 


with WY Engliſh gentlemen againſt carrying their wives 
orted and daughters to Paris z but -1 ſhall add a few 
nder- words of my .own, to diſſuade the ladies them- 
„mn. ſelves from any inclination to ſuch a vagary. In 
is an the firſt place, I aſſure them that of all 3 
„ is ngouts there is none to which an Enghibman 
ner! has fo little appetite as an Engliſh lady ſerved up 
oc- to him 4 la Franpoiſe. Next I beg leave to in- 
rnly, WM form them, that the French taſte in beauty is ſo, 
ench different from ours, that a prety Engliſh woman 
hter. at Paris, inſtead of meeting with that admiration 
fling which her vanity hopes for, is conſidered only as 
rhter a handſome corpſe ; and if, to put a little life in- 
s of to her, ſome of her compaſſionate friends there 
oes; mould perſuade her to lay on a great deal of 
and rouge, in Engliſh called paint, ſhe muſt continue 
om- bo wear it to extreme old age; unleſs ſhe prefers. 
and 2 ſpot of real yellow (the certain conſequence of 
vant baint) to an artificial one of red. And laſtly, I 
Lp propole 
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propoſe it to their conſideration, whether the 4 |Miont! 
- _ of an Engliſh lady's mind may.not partal:i 

nature of ſome high-flavoured wine Hille. 


which will not admit of being carried abroal ions 
though, under right management, _ are ari: 


mirable at home. | - 
em 

eee eee erer . 
_ Nuns, 19. TnoxspAv, Mey 10, 1752. at 

| Fo Mr. F ITZ-ADAM. 5 * 
SIX, | | tiſt 
. E 2 age is over- run wich romance, Wnt 


yet ſo itrong does the appetite fa rom 
aw — ok that, as. Orway fays on. a | 


delicate 24 Wam# 7 f ö quai 
pi 
— every. rank fool goes aur. P! 


F ant not ſurprized that any ſketch of WW. 
nature; howſoever imperfect, ſhould attract the 
attention of the generality of readers. We ar 
eaſily delighted with pictures of ourſelves, and are 
fometimes apt to fancy a ſtrong likeneſs | where full! 
there is not even the leaſt reſemblance. . Thoſe yt t. 
great maſters of every movement of the human rer 
mind, Homer and Shakeſpear, knew well this rave 
5 of our diſpoſitions. The latter, from Thou 
the nature ef his writings, had more frequent op- Wi 
portunities of opening the moſt minute avenues eane 
of the heart. The former, though his province Hero 
was more confined, has let no occafion paſs of le. 
* this. affecting talent. He has not only R 
con | 
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the 0 ontraſted a vaſt variety of characters, and given 
partz ll the paſſions their full pl, but even in the 
wine, iller parts of his work, the ſimilies and deſcrip- 
abroa ons, every thing is full of human life, It is the 


arian woman who ſtains the ivory; if a tor- 
ent deſcends from the mountains, ſome cottager 
embles at the ſound of it ; and the fine broken. 
ndikip of rocks and woods by moon-light, has 
ſhepherd to gaze at and admire it. 
Bor it is not with ſuch painters as theſe that 
am at preſent concerned. They drew really 
rom nature; and ages have felt and applauded 
he truth of their . Whereas our modern 
rtiſts (if we may gueſs from the motley repre- 
ntations they give us of our ſpecies) are ſo far 
rom having fudied the natures of other people, 
hat they - ſeldom ſeem to have the leaſt ac- 
uaintance with themſelves. h 
THE writers of heroic romance, or the lovers 
f Philodoxus. and Urania, profeſſedly ſoar above 
ature, They introduce into their deſcriptions 
ces, water, air, &c. like common mortals ; but 
hen all their rivers are clearer than cryſtal, and 
wy breeze is impregnated with the ſpices of 
Arabia, The manners of their perſonages ſeem 
full as extraordinary to our groſs ideas. We are 


T hole pt to ſuſpect the virtue of two young people who 
uma re rapturouſly in love with each other, and ho 
| this ravel whole years in one another's company; 
from rbough we are expreſsly told, that at the cloſe of 


very evening, when they retire to reſt, the hero 


enues eans his head againſt a knotted oak, whilſt the - 
vines eroine ſeeks the friendly ſhelter of a diſtant myr- 
ſs of e. This, I ſay, ſeems to us a little unnatural ; 


however, it is not of dangerous example. There 
I 
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can no harm follow if unexperienced perſon 
ſhould endeavour to imitate what may be thougſt 
inimitable. Should our virgins arrive but half 
way towards the chaſtity of a Parthenia, it wil 
be ſomething gained; and we, who have ha 
learned educations, know the power of early pre. 
judices; ſome of us having emulated the publi 
ſpirit, and other obſolete virtues of the old Gre. 
cians and Romans to the age of fifteen or ſixteen, 
ſome of us later, even to twenty or one-and- 


Bor peace be to the manes of ſuch author, 
They have long enjoyed that elyſium which they 
ſo frequently deſcribed on earth. The preſent 
race of romance-writers, run univerſally into: 
different extreme. They ſpend the little art 
they are maſters of in weaving into intricacies 
the more familiar and more comical adventures 
of a Jack Slap, or a Betty Sallet. Theſe, though 
they endeavour to copy after a very great origi- 
nal, I chuſe to call our writers below nature; be- 
cauſe very few of them have as yet found out their 
maſter's peculiar art of writing upon low ſubjedts 
without writing in a low manner. Romance, 
judiciouſly conducted, are a very pleaſing way of 
conveying inſtruction to all parts of life, But to 
dwell eternally upon orphan-beggars, and fer 
ing- men of low degree, is certainly what I have 
called it, writing below nature; and is fo far from 
conveying inſtruction, that it does not even af- 
ford amuſement. Yr OY 

Tu writers below nature have one advantage 
in common with the writers above it, that the 
originals they would feem to draw from are 10 
Where to be Gar. - The heroes and heroines 

huts # 5 2 | | the 
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e former are undoubtedly children of the ima- 
zination; and thoſe of the latter, if they are not 


N 10 


perſons 


1 | of them incapable of reading their own adven- 
it i ures, are at leaſt unable to inform us by: writing: 
Ve * whether. the repreſentations of them are juſt, 


nd whether people in their ſtation. did ever think 
xr at in the manner they are deſcribed to have 
lone. Vet the authors, even in this particular, 
re not quite ſo ſecure as they imagine; for 
hen, towards the end of the third or fourth vo- 
ume, the He or She of the piece (as is uſually the 
tuſtom) emerges into what they call genteel life, 


ly pre 
public 
| Gre. 
xteen, 
e-and- 


= he whole cheat is frequently diſcovered. From 
ys ccing their total ignorance of what they are then 
into: NNeſeribing, we on good grounds conclude that: 


hey were equally unacquainted. with the inferior. 
parts of life, though we are not able to dete the 
alſhood. - Bath, one ſhould imagine, the eaſieſt 
place In the world to get a thorough knowledge 


le art 
cacieʒ 
ntures 


15 f: and yet I have obſerved in. books of this 
N X und, ſeveral repreſentations of it ſo excefſively- 
their roneous, that they not only ſhewed the authors 


0 be entirely ignorant of the manners of. living. 
here, but of the geography of the town. 46] 

Bur it is not the ignorance of theſe writers 
wich I would principally complain of; though 


bjech 
Ances, 
ray of 


— f that, as a cenſor, you ought to take notice, 
have End hould aſſure our young men and young wo- 
from Nen that they may read fifty volumes of this ſort - 


f traſh, and yet, according to the phraſe which 
5 perpetually in their mouths, now nothing of 
e. The thing I chiefly find fault with is their 
xtreme. indecency. There are certain vices: 
hich the vulgar call fun, and the people gf 
dion gallantry ; but the middle rank, and thoſe 
5 9 | of 
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of the — who continue to go to church, il 


ſtigmatize by the opprobrious names 0 
fornication and adultery. Theſe are confeſſa 
to be in ſame meaſure detrimental to ſociety, 
even by thoſe who practiſe them moſt; at led 
they are allowed to be ſo in all but themſelutz 
This being the caſe, why ſhould our novel-writen 
take ſo much pains to ſpread. theſe enormities 
It is not enough to ſay in excuſe that they write 
nonſenſe upon theſe ſubjects as well as others; 
for nonſenſe itſelf is dangerous here. The moſt 
abſurd ballads. in the ſtreets, without the leaſt 
glimmering of meaning, recommend themſelves 
wy day both to the great and {mall vulgar only 
by obſcene expreſſions. Here therefore, Mr. Fitz- 
Adam, you ſhould interpoſe your authority, and 
forbid your readers (whom [ wilt ſuppoſe to be 
all 2 who can read) even to attempt to open 


leſs it ſhould happen to be ſtamped RIcHARD- 
SON or FIELDING. 35 

. YouR- power ſhould extend likewiſe to that 
inundation of obſcenity which is daily pouring in 
from France ; and which has too frequently the 
wit and humour of a Crebillon to ſupport it. 


The gentlemen, who never read any thing elſe, 


will 1 know be #t a loſs for amuſement, and feel 


+ their half-hour of morning hang rather too heavy. 


on their hands. But furely, Mr. Fitz-Adam, 
when they conſider the good of their country 
(and all of them have that at. 3 they wil 
conſent to meet a little ſooner at the hazard- 


table, or while away the tedious interval in ſtudy: 


ing new chances upon the cards. 


Is 


any novel, or romance, unlicenſed by you; un- 


7015 
„ lil 


nes of 
nfeſſel 
Clety, 
1 
ſelves, 
vriten 
lities! 
write 
thers; 
e moſt 
e leaf 
1telves 
r only 
Fitz- 
7, and 
to be 


0 open 


; un- 


ARD - 


0 that 
ing in 
ty the 
ort it. 


g elle, 


ad feel 


heavy. 


Adam, 
2untry 
y will 
az ard- 


ſtudy- 


Is 


Ir it be ſaid that the heroic romances, which I 1 
have recommended fo their virtue, are themſelves 


too full of paſſionate breathings upon ſome occa- 


ſions, I allow the charge; but am of opinion that 
theſe can do little more harm to the minds of 
young ladies, than certain books of devotion, 
which are put into their hands by aunts and grand- 
mothers ; the writers of which, from having 
ſuffered - the ſofter paſſions to mix too ftrongly 
with their zeal for religion, are now: generally 
known by the name of the amorous divines. 
Wour moſt humble ſervant, 


LEERELENERERENLIALNE 

- Nums. 20. Trurspay, May 17, 1753. 
HOU GH the following letter came a 
little out of time for this week's publica- 

tion, yet in compliment to the ſubject, as well as 


in reſpect to the writer, I ordered that a very ela- 
borate eſſay of my own, already at the preſs, 


ſhould withdraw and give place to it. 


To Mr. Firz-ADan.. 
? | 8 1 R, | | , | < ; 4” % 
Ir is either an obſervation of my own, or of 
ſome very wiſe man, whoſe name I forget, That 
where true LEARNING: is, true VIRTUE cannot 
be far off. The rigid and exemplary life which 
every individual in our LEARNED. PROFESSIONS 


is ſo well known to lead, might be ſufficient to 


Yo. E evince 


/ 
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evince the truth of this obſervation, if I could 
content myſelf with a ſingle argument, where 
many are at hand. To deſcend a little lower 
than the learned profeſſions, why are all pariſh- 
clerks orthodox chriftians, all apothecaries com- 
municative men, or all juſtices of the peace up- 
right men, but as their profeſſions are in ſome 
degree a-kin to divinity,: phyſic, and the law? 
_ IF we carry our enquiries into the city, we 
ſhall find thoſe vocations, where moſt 1 
is required, to be moſt productive of the civilities 
of life. Thus the merchant, who writes his let- 
ters in French, is a better bred man than his 
neighbour the ſhopkeeper, who underſtands no 
language but his own ; while the ſhopkeeper, 
who is able to read and write and keep his ac- 
counts in a book, is a more civilized perſon than 
his Dona at the Horns, who ſcores only in 
chalk. LT. | 

Wb ſhall be more and more of this opinion 
if we look a little into the lives and manners of 
thoſe people who have no pretenfions to litera- | 
ture, Who drinks or ſwears more than a country 


ſſquire? Who (according to his own confeſſion 


has been the ruin of ſo many innocents as a fine 
gentleman ? Why (according to Pope) is every 
woman a rake in her heart, or why (according 
to truth) is almoſt every woman of faſhion a rake 
in practice, but from the deplorable misfortune. 
of an unlearned education? e 
Bor the laſt and beſt argument to prove that 

LEARNING and VIRTUE are Cauſe and effect re- 
mains till to be produced. And here let me ak 
if, from the beginning of time to this preſent 
May one thouſand feven hundred as Ana 
| = I | # — -N 


_ 
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it has been once known that an AUTHOR was an 
immoral man ? On the contrary, is it not uni- 
verſally allowed that he is the moſt virtuous of 
mankind ? To deny that he is the molt learned, 
would be a greater degree of abſurdity than T.can 
conceive any perſon to be guilty of; I ſhall 
therefore confine myſelf to his virtues, What 
the apoſtle ſays of CHARITY, may as truly be 
ſaid of an AUTHOR; Ve ſuffereth long, and is 
kind; he beareth all things ; hopeth all things; en- 
. dureth all things. Ho ignorant is he of the wa 
of men | How ready to give praiſe even to tl 
leaſt deſerving ! How diſtant from that ſource of 
,evil, money! How humble in his apparel ! 
How moderate in his pleaſures! And above all, 
bow abſtemious in diet, and how temperate in 
wine ! It is to the ſacial virtues of an AurHOR 
that the preſent age is indebted for a paper called 
the WoRLD, which it is not doubted will do 
more good to theſe. nations, than all the volumes, 
except the ſacred ones, which have hitherto been 
I am not hinting to you, Mr. Fitz-Adam, that 
LEARNING is at preſent in a declining ſtate, and 
that conſequently there is leſs vix rug among us 
than in former” times; on the contrary, 
Mere there mare AUTHORS than at preſent? 1 
challenge any age to produce half the number. 
Fram — it appears that LEARNING is, in 
a very thing condition: for though the 
GREAT hae, thought proper long ago to with- 
draw their patranage from it, it has pleaſed Hea- 
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7 ji þ 
may have weekly acceſs, and be affured of encou- 
ragement and reward in proportion to their me- 4 
rits. Your readers will be, no doubt, before. ill * 
hand with me in naming theſe. patrons of F 
LEARNING, who, it is very well known, are 5 
the honourable and worſhipful the fraternity of e 
BOOKSELLERS. _ 01 41% . LIL Mo 1 fe 
But though I have the greateſt. veneration for F 
theſe gentlemen, I cannot help being of opinion, pl 
that if the old patrons, the GREAT, were to unite It 
their endeavours | with the new patrons, the ahi 
' BOOKSELLERS, it might - accelerate the progreſs oy 


of VIRTUE through this ifland. Every body Wl op 
knows the effect which a ſmile, a nod, a ſhake of WM i 


the hand, or even a promiſe from a great man, ha 
has upon the inventive faculties of an author, the 
In all probability he would fit with more ſerenity, pec 
and loll with more grace in a NOBLEMAN's cha- * 
riot than in his 'BOOKSELLER's eaſy chair; not me 
to mention that three courſes by a French cook, BY 
a deſſert, and a bottle of champaigne, are more not 
apt to exhilarate the ſpirits than one or two plain wit 
Engliſh diſhes and proſaic port. Provided (as in- of: 
—— it ought always to be provided) that the ſer- hay 

vants of his noble patron will condeſcend to hear can 
him now-and-then, when he happens to be in maſ 

Want of any thing that is in the province of the an 2 
ſidebeard. 1 1125 . | of c 
Wo is there among us ſo ignorant as not to mak 
know, that the two favourite amuſements of gam- Nic 
ing and adultery would never have found ſuch WW hun 
univerſal admifion, if they had not been honour- and 
ed with the patronage of people of faſhion ? The BW fame 
numbers of dreſt- up monkies and dancing-dogs, eno1 
which have lately contributed ſo much to 5 rage 
8 IN: St e f | puhlie * 
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public entertainments, are another proof of what 
people of faſhion may bring about, if they deter- 
mine to be active. But as a certain great perſon- 
age, well known in the polite world, was pleaſ- 
ed of old time to obſerve of Job (though the ac- 
cuſation was a falſe one) That he did not ſerve Gd 
fir nougbt; ſo may it be ſuggeſted that the GREAT 


p for of this generation will expect to be paid either in 
lion, pleaſure or profit for their ſervices to mankind. 
unite It is ſhrewdly ſuſpected of the BOOKSELLERS, that 
the they have tome intereſted views in their en- 
grels couragement of LEARNING; and it is my own 


body opinion, that our.nobility and people of faſhion. 
ke of are only. encouragers of vice and m_ as they 

man, happen to- be paid: for it in pleaſure » NV deſign 0 
thor. therefore in this letter is ti convince the ſaid 
nity, people of faſhion, that they are loſing a great 
Cha- deal of pleaſure by ſhutting their doors againſt. 
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OK, Ix the article of EATING, for inſtance (that 
more noble pleaſure I) who is there ſo proper to adviſe 
plain with as one who is acquainted with the kitchens 


is in- of an Apicius or an Heliogabalus? For though F 
: fer- have a very high opinion of our preſent taſte, I 
| hear Poem thinking that the ancients were our 
de in maſters inexpenſive: dinners. Their cooks had 
f the BN an art amongſt them, which I do not find that any 
of ours are arrived at. Trimalchus's cook could 
ot to make a turbut or an ortolan out of thog's fleſh. 
gam⸗ Nicomedes, king of Bithynia, when he Was three 
ſuch hundred miles from ſea, longed for a John · dory; 
10uſ- BY and was ſupplied with à freſh one bychis cook the 
The fame hour. I dare ſay there are men learned 
dogs, enough in this kingdom, under proper encou- 
). our ragement, to reſtore to us this invaluable ſecret; 


13 In 
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In building and furniture, a man of learning 
might inſtruct our nobility in the Roman art of 
expence. Marcus Emilius Scaurus, the coal. 
merchant, had eight hundred thouſand pounds 
worth of furniture burnt in the left wing of his 
country houſe. In the article of running in debt, 
we are people of no ſpirit; a man of learning 
will tell us that Milo, a Roman of faſhion, owed 
to his tradeſmen and others half a million of 


Tn ladies will have equal benefit with the 
men from their encour Ent of LEARNING, 


It will be told them, that Lollia Paulina, a young 
- Jady of diſtinction at Rome, wore at a ſubſerip- 
tion maſquerade four hundred thouſand pounds 
wotth of jewels. It is ſaid of the fame: young 
lady, that ſhe wore jewels to half that amount, if 
ſhe went only in her nightgown-to drink tea at 
her mantuamaker's. hoſe ladies of. faſhion 
who have the cleareſt ſkins, and who, of courſe 
are enemies to concealment, may be inſtructed 
by men of learning in the thin Lk gauze worn 
by the ladies of Rome, called the naked drapery. 
Poppza, the wife of Nero, who was fond of ap- 
*earing in this nated drapery, preſerved the beau- 
iful poliſh of her ſkin by uſing a warm bath of 
aſſes milk. In ſhott, a man of learning, if pro- 
perly encouraged, might inſtruct our people of 
faſhion, in all the pleaſures of luxury, which at 
preſent they are only imitating, without abilities 


I raves the pleaſure of hearing that the gen- 
tlemen at White's are at this very time laying 
their heads together for the advancement of 

LEARNING; aud that they are likely to fit * 
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late upon it for many nights. Their ſcheme, 
| which is a very deep one, is to alienate their 
eſtates; by which alienation it is preſumed that 


the next generation of people of faſhion will of 
neceſſity be tradeſmen; and as the buſineſs of a 


debt, BOOKSELLER: is ſuppoſed to be of a genteeler 
ning and more lucrative nature than that of a haber- 
owed daſher or a paſtry-cook,, it is imagined that the 
n of moſt honourable families will become BoORK- 


SELLERS, and, of Courſe, patrons of LEARN=- 
1 the ING, | | Fra: 
ING, I KNOW but one. objection to this ſcheme, 
dung which is, that the children of people of faſhion 
drip- are apt to contract ſo early an averſion to books, 
unds that they will hardly be prevailed upon, even by 
dung neceſſity itielf „ ta make them the buſtneſs of their 
t, if . lives: I amm. . e I ogy 
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SHALL only obſerve upon the following 

gen letters, that the firſt relates chiefly to — 2 

ying that the ſecond has a very ſerious ing, and 


tot that the third contains a hint to the ladies, 2 
very hope will nat be thrown away upon them. 
late F 4 To 
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105 iD o Mr. Frrz-ADan. 3 


| SAN, Ats „ | 2 

As it is poſſible I may one time or other be 2 
correſpondent of yours, and may now-and- then 
perhaps have a ſtrong impulſe to pay you a com- 
pliment, I am willing to know how far I may 
go without giving offence; and whether, by the 
advertiſement at the end of your: firſt number, 
you mean to exclude all alluſions to the expreſ- 
ſion, THE WORLD, even though the turn of them 
ſhould be ſuch, as would be rather treating you 
with civility than otherwiſe ! As for inſtance; 
WIN a man is juſt upon the point of com- 
mitting a vicious action, may he check himſelf 
by this thought, What will the worRLD ſay 
of me?” May a man be threatened that if he 
does ſuch a thing © The woRLD ſhall know it!“ 
May it be ſaid, „That the woRLD. efteems a 
«© man of merit?” In ſhort, may the praiſe and 
cenſure of the WORLD be made uſe of without 
offence, as arguments to promate virtue, and re- 
{train vice ? * N 5 
I am entirely unacquainted with your ſitua- 
tion in life; but if you are a married man, I take 
the liberty to give you onc piece of advice: 
There are certain places of public entertainment, 
which, though they may chance to be tolerated 
by law, it were to be wiſhed, for prudential rea- 
ſons, were more diſcouraged, and leſs frequented. 
Example, Mr, Fitz-Adam, is very prevalent ; 
andthe advice I would give you is, that when- 
ever you think proper to go to any ſuch places 
tor your own amuſement, you. would leave es 
JS: | : | ad 


1 


2 . 
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lady at home; for there is nothing gives greater 
encouragement than to have it ſaid, There was 
a THE WORLD AND HIS WIFE;” from 
whence it is concluded that all THE WORLD AND 
HIS WIFE. will be there again the next time. 
5 I am, SIR, | 
Dur admirer and humble ſervant. 
1 Yea CosMorHILOS - 


Mr. FIrZz-Ap Au, 

I courp wiſh with all my heart that you and 
J were a little acquainted, that I might invite 
you to come and take a Sunday's dinner with 
me, I name Sunday, becauſe I want you to be 
witneſs of an evil on that day, which poſſibly, 
by a conſtant and ſober reſidence in town, you 
. not be acquainted with. ＋*ͤ 

Ir is my misfortune to live in, what is called 
a pleaſant: village upon one of the great roads 
wtthin ſeven miles of London, where wo almoſt 
ſuffocated with- duſt every Sunday.in the ſummer, 
occaſioned by thoſe erowds of prentice boys who- 
are whipping their hired hacks to death, or driv- 
ing their crazy one-horſe chairs againſt each 
other, to the great diſmay of women with child, 
and the mortal havock of young children. It is 
a plain caſe: that neither the fathers nor maſters 
of theſe young men have any authority ever 
them; if they had, we ſhould find them in their 


_ compting-houſes,. according to the cuſtom of ſc- 


ber citizens on that day, poſting their books, and 
balancing the accounts of the former week. But 


in my humble opinion, even this is a cuſtom bet- 


ter broke through than continued; for though 


induſtry is a very * quality, and is com- 


5 monly 
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monly the means of making, what is called in 
the city, a GooD MAN of a very knavith one, 
it may be puſhed too far; as it moſt certainly is, 
when it defeats the end and intention of Sunday, 
. was ordained and inſtituted for a day of 
elt. f e 1 

I can juſt remember, Mr. Fitz-Adam, that 
before chriſtianity was entirely reaſoned out of 
theſe kingdoms, is was a mighty cuſtom for 
2 folks to. go to church on that day; and 


ndeed I ſhould have thought there was no man- 
ner of harm in it, if it had not been plainly | 


proved, as well by people of faſhion as others, 
that going to-church was the moſt tireſome thing. 
in the world; and that conſequently it was no- 
_ perverting a day. fet apart ſolely. fot 


Bur while afmoſt every one, in ſpeculation, is 
averſe to labour on a Sunday, how ſtrange is it 
to ſee a lethargic citien drudging at his books, a 
decrepid old country couple fatigning themſel ves 
to death by walking to church, and their children 
and grand- children venturing their necks and ha- 


rafling e bodies by running races upon the 


road ! I am for the ſtrict obſervance of all inſti- 
tutions ; and as we have hkppily got rid of the 
religious prejudices of our Torefathers,, I know 
but one way of keeping Sunday as it ought to 
be kept; but unleſs what I have to- propoſe be 


backed by your cenſorial authority, I fee no pro- 


bability of its taking effect: I could wiſh: there- 
fore that you would earneſtly recommend to both 
ſexes, of every rank and condition, the lying in 
bed all that day, This will indeed be making it 
à day of reſt, provided that all ſingle gear 

PO . $38 Ty | 


ticularly, þ. 7 fan 
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directed to lie alone, and that 2 be given 
to thoſe who cannot fleep in their beds, to 50 to 
church and fleep there. If this can be brought. 
about, our churches may ftill be kept open, and 
the roads cleared of thoſe noiſy and diſſolute 
young fellows, who finding in themſelves no in- 
clination - lie ſtill, are diſturbing the reſt of all 
ether peo 

Vas 5 
will oblige all 


ing this matter into conſideration 
r obſervers of Sunday, and par- 


Your wot humble ſervant, | 
Joux W epi 


To Mr. Frra-Ab au. | 


$18, 


IT is an old faying, but a true one, that a good 
huſband commonly makes a good wife. If jt 
was as true, that a good wife « made a 
good huſband; I am. inclined to think that Hy- 
men would wear a much * countenance 
—_— us than we r ſee him with. 
In all families, where 1 have been an inti-- 


mate, I have taken particular notice of every oc 


eurrence that has tended to the difturbance of 
the matrimonial tranquillity; and upon tracing 
thoſe occurrences to their ſource, I have com? 


manly di ſcouered that the fault was princigally's in 


the huſband. 


I HAVE now in my poſſeſſion a.calculation of 
— made a few years ago, with —4 
bour and accuracy, b proves that t 
wives, within the weekly bills, have a 5251 
1 the * 14 three t0-one z and 


— . . — ˙ ˙ ˙r‚ aw. = _ - 


'VNDREsSS herſelf to go abroad, and to DREs3 
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am humbly of opinion, that if the calculation 
was to be extended to, the towns and counties 
remote from London, we ſhould: find the. majo- 
rity at leaſt five times as great. But to thoſe 
huſbands who have never thought of ſuch a cal- 
eulation, and who have little or no acquaintance 


with their wives, a majority of three to one may 


be as much as they will care to ſwallow ; eſpeci- 
ally if it be conſidered how many FINE LADIEs 
there are at St. James's, how many NOTABLE 


WIVES in the city, and how many LANDLADIEs | 


at Wapping; all of which, as a friend of mine 
very juſtly obſerves, are exactly the ſame cha- 


racter. 


Bur though I am convinced of the truth of 


this calculation, I am not ſo partial to the ladies, 
particularly the unmarried ones, -as to imagine 


them without fault; on the contrary, I am going 
to accuſe them of a very great one, which if not 


put a ſtop to before the warm weather comes in; 
no mortal can tell to what lengths ĩt may be car- 


ried. Vou have already hinted at this fault in 
the ſex; under the genteel appellation. of moult- 
ing their dreſs. If neeks, ſhoulders,. &c. have 


begun to ſhed their covering in winter, what 2 
general diſplay of nature are we to expect this 


ſummer, when the excuſe of heat may be al- 


tedged in favour of ſuch a diſplay? I called ſome 
time ago upon a friend of mine near St. James's, 
who, upon my aſking where his ſiſter was, told 


me, At her toilette, UNDRESSING for the ri- 


<< datto.?* That the expreſſion may be intelligible 
to every one of your readers, I beg leave to in- 
form them, that it is the faſhion for a lady to 


only: 
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only when ſhe ſtays at home and ſees no com- 
N be urged, perhaps, that the nakedneſs 
in faſhion is intended only to be emblematical of 


the innocence of the preſent of young 
ladies; as we read of our firſt mother, before the- 


fall, that he was naked and not aſhamed ; but I 


cannot help.thinking that her daughters of theſe 
times ſhould convince us that they are entirely 
free from original fin, as well as actual — 
ſion, or elſe be aſhamed of their NAK E DN ESS. 


I wouLD aſk any pretty miſs. about town, if 


ſhe ever went a ſecond: time to ſee the wax- 
work, or the lions, or even the dogs and the 
monkies, with the ſame delight as at firſt? Cer- 
tain it is, that the fineſt ſhow in the world excites 

but little curioſity. in thoſe who have ſeen it be- 

fore. That was a very fine picture, ſays my 
Jord, but I had ſeen it before,” © Twas a 
ſweet ſong of the Galli's, ſays my lady, t 
had heard it before. A very fine poem, 

4 ſays the critic, hut I had read it before. Let: 
every lady therefore take care, that while ſhe 
is diſplaying in public a boſom whiter than ſnow, , 
the men do not look as if were ſaying, 


4 Tis very pretty, but we have ſeen it before. 


5 I. am, 81 R,, 


Your moft humble ſervant; 
4 Je | 8. L.. 
; Nv MB,. 
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Eten School, May 12, 1753 


Ds poſſum ferre, Quirites, " | 


then that ever ſince you made your firſt appear- 
.ance, I have conſtantly appropriated the ſum of 
two-pence,. out of my {lender allowance of a ſſil- 
ling a week, for the purchaſe of your paper; and 
have often, while my ſchool-fellows were harp- 
ing on the old thread-bare ſubjects, of. (Greece 
and Rome, enriched my exerciſe from your trea- 
ſure with ſome lively ſtrokes: on modern man- 
ners; but never ſo much to my honour as laſt 
week, when the ſcrap of Juvenal prefixed to this 
letter was our theme. The general topic was 
declaiming againſt - that.” old-faſhioned pedantic 
language called Greek,. which you may imagine 
was the moſt popular turn that could be given to 
the ſubject here; but for my part, I choſe to _ 

| del. 
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ſider rather the irit than the letter of my au- 
thor, and to turn my ſatire againſt France, the 
Greece of our days; in which view I had an op- 
portunity of introducing the deſcription of the 
tour of Paris, which is touched with ſuch an in- 
imitable ſpirit of ridicule by your laſt week's cor- 
reſpondent. Standard wit, like ſtandard gold, 
will bear a great deal of alloy without being to- 
tally de ; and the proof of it is, that not- 
withſtanding the diſadvantage of appearing under 
the diſguiſe of my Eatin poetry, the tour to Paris: 
went for the play. This expreſſion, fir, will be 
jargon to the town in general ; hut thoſe of your 
readers who have been educated here will know 
that it means the higheſt mark of diſtinction that 
an Eton boy is capable of receiving; when a 
whole holiday is granted to the ſehool in conſide- 
ration of the merſt of that copy of verſes which is. 
judged the beſt, and to which the panegyric that 
Horace beſtows vn poetry in general; when he: 
ſtiles it laborum dulce lenimen, is peculiarly appli-- 
cable. Imagine what. exultation of mind the 
young hero of ſuch a day muſt feel; the conſci- 
ous benefactor of all his little fellow-citizens,. 
who ſhare with gratitude the happineſs derived to- 
hm from the fucceſs of his talents! The verſes. 
too are read, tranſcribed, repeated; the homage 
of admiration and of envy is paid him, and the 
firſt. emotions of youthful — ambition are 
fully gratiſied. In ſhort, not Herodotus, reciting 
that exerciſe of imagination which we call his 
hiſtory, whilſt all Greece, aſſembled in the play-- 
ygfelut at Elis on the whole holiday of the 
_ olympic games, liſtened with. ſilent applauſe; 


AG: - 
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no, nor (to illuſtrate my idea hy a ſtill ſublimer 
image) the great duke of Marlborough himſelf, 
on the thankſgiving day for Blenheim, could taſte 
a purer and more exalted rapture. | ' 
Foxx this ſally, Mr. Fitz-Adam, and let 
me join with your witty correſpondent in lament- 
ing the deficiency of our laws, which. do not ex- 
tend to the prevention of the evil he expoſes; 
tͤbough I cannot concur in thinking that ridicule 
will on this occaſion. ſupply the place of whole. 
fome regulations. {Hh 10 
WIꝗETRER the remedy I am going to propoſe 
will be effectual for this purpoſe, I will not pre- 
tend to determine; but L confeſs it appears, to 
me atleaſt, fo obvious, that I am amazed it ne- 
ver occurred to any one before. Give me leave 
to make one or two previous obſervations, and [ 
will keep you no longer in ſuſpencge. 
I Av often heard it remarked, that a great 


' ſchool is a miniature of the great world and that 


men are nothing elſe but children of a larger ſize. 
If this be true, which every day's experience 
ſeems to juſtify, can there be any danger of falla- 
ey in arguing, that the ſame engines of govern- 
ment which ſerve to eſtabliſn order in a ſchool, 
may be transferred for ſimilar purpoſes, with great 
probability of ſucceſs, to the uſe of the i ſtate! 
Now I appeal to common ſenſe, whether ram- 
bling abroad, and running out of bounds, are not 
exactly the ſame offences; only that the one is 
committed by the great children, the other by the 
little ones; and if the diſcipline of birch is found 
effectual to reſtrain it in the latter, why ſhould 
not the experiment be tried at leaſt with'the for. 


6 
* 


mer. 


— 
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mer? The rod, Mr. Fitz-Adam, the rod is the 
thing, which, if well adminiſtred, would ſerve to 
deter many a man- child from expoſing himſelf as 
2 rambler, whoſe. callous ſenfations the laſh of 


ridicule could make no impreſſion upon. In re- 


commending this, I am _ to ſay I have the 
authority of experience to ſupport me, having 


had the misfortune to feel, in my own proper 
perſon, how efficacious the fmart of a little fla- 


gellation is to correct an inordinate paſſion for 


travelling: for the rage of travel, fir, prevails in 


our little ſociety as in your larger one, and has 


formerly, when this argument a poſteriori was not 


ſo frequently uſed to diſcourage it, manifeſted it- 
ſelf in perpetual excurſions to foreign parts ; ſuch 
as Cluer, Datchet, Windſor, &c. at every ſhort 


interval between ſchool-times, 2 as the grown 
children of faſhion run over to 


ceſs of parliament. But the ceremony of an in- 


ſtallation was equivalent to a jubilee, and uſed to 
occaſion almoſt a total emigration, which I af- 
ſure you was prevented the laſt time by this ſalu- 


tary terror; a terror which operates ſo ſtrongly, 


that though there is now-and-then a clandeſtine- 
excurſion made by ſome daring genius, yet it is 
but ſeldom, and attended with ſuch trepidation. 
when it happens, as to juſtify the picture which 


the ſweeteſt of our elegiac poets has drawn of 
86 44 | | 


Sill as they rum they bol behind, 


They hear a voice in every wind, 


And fuatch a fearful joy. 


aris during a re- 
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Ir may poſſibly be objected, that our men- inf 
children are too big to be whipt like ſehool- boys; pla 
but if the deſeription be juſt, which I heard; wo 
gentleman at my father's give laſt holidays of ou the 
countrymen abroad, I leave you to judge whe 44 
ther they would or not. Strollin over Eu- 28 
rope (theſe were his words) and ſtaring about wh! 
« with a ſtrange mixture of raw admiration and the 
“ rude contempt; both equally the effect of ig- Wi ber 
& norance and inexperience. Inſolently deſpiſing ble 
„foreign manners and cuſtoms, — — \ per 
they are foreign, which yet for the ſame rea- Wi the 
«© ſon they would fain copy, though aukwardly | 
„% and without diſtinction. UntinCtured with 
“any ſound. principles of compariſon ;. unrea- 
“ ſonably vain, and, by turns, aſhamed of their 
native country; trifling, ſheepiſh, and riotous.“ 
What are theſe, Mr.Fitz-Adam, but ſchool-boys 
cout of bounds? And ſhall they not be * | 
verely whipt, when they return? It is beneath the 
_ dignity of government to: inflict a more ſerious 
Puniſhment, and; contrary ta its. wiſdom to con- 
nive at the offence. OILY 2 5 . 
_ _ 'THERÞ is a bill, I am told, depending in par- 
liament, the idea of which, if I am rightly in- 
formed, is plainly borrowed from our cuſtoni of 
calling abſence; that is, calling over the liſt of 
names, to which each boy is expected to appeat 
and anſwer; I mean the regiſter bill, which it 
ſeems eſtabliſhes an abſence to be called annually 
throughout the kingdom: an admirable inſtitu- 
tion, calculated, I ſuppoſe, as among us, for the 
detection of theſe very offenders. Let thoſe pa- 
triots then, who have condeſcended to copy one 
| | inſtitution 


the roaſt-beef of Old England. Theſe 
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inſtitution of ſchool-policy, adopt the whole 
plan; for ſurely to detect without punifhing, 


would be ſtopping ſhort of the mark. Suppoſe 


then that a bill was to be prepared, intituled An 
aft againſt rambling, which may be conſidered 
as a proper ſupplement to the. vagrant act; by 
which a board ſhould be conftituted, and called 
the home board; the preſident and principal mem 
bers of which are to be choſen out of the lauda- 
ble ſociety. of Anti-Gallicans; to whom the pro- 
per officers appointed to call abſence, 1 
the regiſter act, ſhall tranſmit annually complete 
liſts of abſentees in foreign parts, who on their 
return home ſhall be li; to be ſummoned and 
examined in a ſummary. way before the board, 
whoſe ſentence ſhall be final. That all going 

into foreign parts ſhall not be deemed rambling z 
but that the legiſlature in its wiſdom define 
the offence, and ſpecify certain tokens by which 
A vo aſcertained 1233 — rs. as de- 
5 the purity of ngliſh „ by a 

vile — of 3 — n 
all impertinent and unmeaning ſhrugs, gri | 
and ge iculations ; the frequent uſe of the word 
canaille, and the leaft contempt — on 
ould be 
deemed ſufficient evidence to convict an offender 
againſt this. ſtatute, who ſhall be immediately 
brought to condign puniſhment, which is to be 
by flagellation after the manner of the ſchools : 
for which purpoſe à block, faſhioned like ours, 
may be erected on the parade, and an additional 
ſalary given to the uſher of the black rod, to pro- 
vide a ſufficient ſtore of birch, and * 
| 2 e pu- 
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deputies. The number of laſhes to be propor- 
tioned to the crime; never leſs than ſeven, not 
more than one-and- twenty, excluſive of the fly. 
ing cuts as the criminal riſes. The time of 
execution, for the ſake of public example, to be 
twelve at noon, and ſome one member of the 
home board always to attend and intermix proper 
. Feproofs and admonitions between the cuts, 
which. are to be applied ſlowly and diſtinctly.— 
Provided always, that nothing in this act con- 


tained ſhall extend to perſons who croſs the ſeas 


in order to finiſh their ſtudies at foreign wuniver- 
ties; to gentlemen. who travel with the public- 
ſpirited deſign of procuring fingers and dancers 
for the opera; or to ſuch young patriots who 
make the tour of Europe, from à laudable deſire 
of diſcovering the many imperfections of. the 
_ Engliſh-conftitution, by comparing it with the 


more perfect models which are to be found 


.* SUCH; fir, are the general outlines of my 


ſcheme; and, guarded with theſe precautions, 
ſhould flatter myſelf it could meet with no oppo- 


ſition. I once thought of a private whipping- 


room for travelling females, but in conſideration 


of the voluntary penance, which I am told they 
| fubmit to at their return to England, of exhibit- 
ing themſelves in public places, made frightful 
with all the frippery of France, patched, painted, 
and pomponed, as warnings to the ſex, I am 
willing that all farther puniſhment ſhould be re- 
mitted. Jo your cenſure, ſir, I ſubmit the 
whole of my ſcheme. If the foundation I have 
built upon is a weak one, I have the * 
8 ge e 
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ence of youth to plead in my behalf, and the 
lame excuſe · to alledge with the ſimple ſwain 
in Virgil, which as a ſchool-boy I beg leave to 
o On 

Urbem, quam dicunt Romam, Melibee, putaui 

Stultus ego huic noſtre ſimilem—— 
Sic CANIBUS CATULOS fimiles, Cc. 

Te Mr. ; 

Your moſt humble ſervant. 


Nums. 23. TruRsDay, June 7, 1753. 


T is with ſome degree of pride as well as 


ply fo faſt, that the taſk I have undertaken is be- 
come almoſt a ſine-cure. For many weeks paſt 
it has been entirely. fo, allowing only for ſome 
little alterations, which I judged it neceſſary to 
make in two or three eſſays; a liberty which I 


upon few other occaſions than to give a general 
turn to what may be applied to a particular cha- 
rater. To all men of genius and -humour, 
who will favour me with their correſpondence, I 
iball think myſelf both honoured and obliged. - 

THz writer of the following letter will, I 
am ſure, forgive me for the few liberties I 
have taken with him. The grievance he com- 
plains of is a very great one, and what I ſhould 


imagine needs only to be mentioned to find re- 
To 


—— — 3 
. 


pleaſure that I ſee my correſpondents multi- 


ſhall never take without the greateſt caution, and 


Pa 


— 
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IO Mr. Fra- Apan. 


— 


accompanied him a few weeks ago to Bedlam; 


1 

A bere the prodigal n up and down 
his ward, and giving fortunes to thouſgnds. On 
one dude a ſtrawacrned king was delivering 
laws to his people, and on the other a huſband, 
mad indeed, was nn wife that had un- 
done him. Sudden fats. of raving interrupted the 
ſolemn walk. of the melancholy muſician, - and 
ſettled. deſpair ſat upon the pallid cuntenance of 
up Hare bebe feeling made, chere is no- 
ching ſo affeching as fights like theſe; nor can® 
better leſſon be taught. us in any part of. the globe 
than in this ſchool of miſery. Here we may if 
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the mighty reaſoners of the earth, below even the 
inſets that crawl upon it; and from fo humbh 


a fight we may learn to moderate our pride, an 


to keep thoſe paffions within bounds, which if too 


much indulged, would drive reaſon from her feat, 


and level us -with the wretches of this 'unhappy 
manſion. But I am forry to ſay it, curioſity and 
wantonneſs, more than a defire of inſtruction, 
carry the majority of ſpectators to this difmal 
place. It was in the  Eafter-week that I at- 
tended my friend there; when, to t ſur- 
prize, T found a hundred people at leaſt, who, 
having paid their two-pence a- piece, were ſuffer- 
ed unattended to run rioting up and down the 
wards, making ſport and diverſion of the miſe- 
rable inhabitants; a cruelty which one would 
think human nature hardly capable of ! Surelß 
if the utmoſt miſery of mankind is to be made a 
ſight of for gain, thoſe who are the governors of 
this hoſpital ſhould take care that proper perſons 
are appointed to attend the ſpectators ; and not 
ſuffer indecencies to be committed, which would 

ſhock the humanity of the ſavage Indians. I ſawy 
ſome of the poor wretches provoked by the in- 


fults of this holiday mob into furies of rage; and 


| faw the poorer wretches, the ſpectators, in a 
loud laugh of triumph at the ravings they had 
dense | 


In a country where chriſtianity: is, at leaſt, 
profeſſed, it is ge that humanity ſhould, in 
this inſtance, ſo totally have abandoned us: for 
however trifling this may appear to ſome parti- 
cular perſons, 5 cannot help looking upon it as a 
reflection upon the nation, and worthy the con- 
ideration of all good men. I know it is 9 
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taſk to alter the wanton diſpoſitions of mankind; 
but it is not hard for men in power to hinder 
people from venting thoſe diſpoſitions on the un- 
happy objects in queſtion, of whom every go- 
vernor is the guardian, and therefore bound to 
protect them from ſo cruel an outrage, which x 
12 not only injurious. to the poor wretches them- l 
ſelves, but is alſo an inſult upon human nature, 8 

I hope therefore that for the future the governor, 4 


of this noble charity will think themſelves obliged, n 
in conſcience and honour, to reCtify an abu fe, 


which is ſo. great a diſcredit. to it: or if they con- 
tinue regardleſs of it, that you, Mr. Fitz-Adan, WW , 

will pronounce every individual of them to bean * 
accomplice in the barbaxity. | ; 


_ -AND now, fir, that I am upon. the ſubject of Wil | 
madneſs, give me leave to hint to you an opinion Wl hot 
which I have often entertained, and which m 
late viſit to Bedlam has again revived, that the cor 
maddeſt people in this kingdom are not in, but ho 
out of Bedlam. I have frequently compared in WF hot 
my own mind the actions of certain perſons dod 
whom we daily meet with in the. world, with 
thoſe of the inhabitants of. Bedlam, who, pro- 
per'y ſpeaking, may be ſaid to be out of it; and 
I know of no other difference between them, 
than that the former are mad with their reaſon 
about them, and the. latter ſo from the misfor- 
tune of having loſt it. But what is extraordi- 
in this age, when, to its honour be it 
ſpoken, charity is become faſhionable, theſe un- 

happy wretches are ſuffered to run looſe about the 

town, raiſing riots in public aſſemblies, beating 

conſtables, | , Deane lamps, - damning parſons, 
offronting modeſty, diſturbing families, and d. 
a . . 
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ſtroying their own fortunes and conſtitutions : 
and all this without any proviſion being made for 
them, or the leaſt attempt to cure them of this 


— 


THz miſerable objects I am ſpeaking of, are 
divided into two clafſes ; the MEN or SpIRTT 
ABOUT Town, and the Bucks: the MEN or 
Sp1RIT” have ſome glimmerings of underſtand- 


ing; the Bucks none: the former are demo- 


niacs, or people poſſeſſed; the latter are uni- 
formly and incurably mad. For the reception 
and confinement of both theſe claſſes, I would 
humbly propoſe that two very ſpacious buildings 
be erected, the one called the hoſpital for MEN 
or SPIRIT, or demoniacs: and the other the 
hoſpital for Bucks, or incurables. Of theſe 
hoſpitals I would have the keepers of our Bride- 
wells appointed governors, with full powers of 
conſtituting ſuch deputies or ſub-goyernors, as to 
their wiſdom ſhould ſeem meet. 
hoſpitals are built,” proper officers appointed, and 
doctors, ſurgeons, apothecaries and mad nurſes 


provided, all young noblemen and others within. - 
the bills of mortality, having common ſenſe, who 


thall be found offending againſt the rules of dc- 
cency, either in the caſes above-mentioned, or 
in others of a ſimilar nature, ſhall immediate] 

be conducted to the hoſpital for demoniacs, there 
to be exorciſed, phyſicked, and diſciplined into'a 


proper uſe of their ſenſes; and that full liberty be 


granted to all perſons whatſoever to viſit, laugh 
at, and make ſport of theſe demoniacs, without 
lett or moleſtation from any of the keepers, ac- 


cording to the preſent cuſtom of Bedlam. To | 


. 
a. 
+.» . 


the Buck hoſpital for incurables, I would have 
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leave to the n of ways and means; con- 
e 


IF with having communicated 2 


n 


WMuur conflant reader, and 
n e KOEHLER #1 I | p. P. 


JEXENEE/EIN/EAEXEXELL 
RY! Nouns. 24. TruRsDAY, June 14, 1753 
Leden not at preſent enter into the great 


quieſtion between the ancients and the mo- 
derns; much Jeſs ſhall I preſume to decide upon 
a age that importance, which has been the 
Au 1155 of debate among the learned from the days 
cf Horace down to ours. To make my court to 
_ the learned, I will lament the gradual. decay of 
human nature, for theſe Iaſt ſixteen centuries; 
hut at the ſame time I will do juſtice to my co- 
TT. FT. > "go 


P. P. 
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temporaries, and give them tbeir due ſhare of 
praiſe, where they have either ſtruck out new in- 


ventions, or improved and brought old ones to 
perfection. Some of them I ſhall now mention, 
THE moſt zealous and partial advocate for the 


ancients: will not, I believe, pretend to diſpute 
the infinite ſuperiority of the moderns in the art 


of healing. Hippocrates, Celſus, and Galen, had 


no ſpecifies. They rather endeavoured to re- 
licve than pretended to cure. As for the aſto- 
niſhing cures of /Eſculapius, I do not put them 
into the account : they are to be aſcribed to his 
power, not to his {kill : he was a god, and his 
divinity was his NOSTRUM. But how prodi- 
giouſly have my ingenious cotemporaries extend- 
ed the bounds of medicine! What noſtrums, 
what ſpecifies have they not diſcovered ! Collec- 


tively conſidered, they inſure not only. perfect 


health, but, by a neceffary conſequence, immor- 
rality ; infomuch that I am aſtoniſhed, when I 
ſtill read in the weekly bills the great number of 


people who chuſe to die of ſuch and ſuch diſtem- 
pers, for every one of which there are infallible 
and ſpeeihc cures, not only adyertiſed but atteſted 


* 


in all the news- papers nf 
WHEN the lower ſort of Iriſh, in the moſt un- 
civilized parts of Ireland, attend the funeral of a 
deceaſed friend or neighbour, before they give 
the laſt parting how?, 5 
dead body, and reproach him with having died, 
notwithfta; Fg Oat he had an excellent wife, a 
mileh cow, ſeven fine children, and a competen- 


ey of potatoes, Now though all theſe, particu- 


larly the excellent wife, are very good things in 
afiate of perfect health, My Cine as I 7, — 
| At. | G 2 ; hend, 
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hend, be looked upon as preyentive either of 
ſickneſs or of death; but With how much more 

: reaſon may we expoſt ulate wi th, and cenſure thoſe 
of our cotemporaries, who, Gebe from. obſtina( 

or incredulit fo die in this great metropolis, or in- 

1 in this kingdom, when they may prevent or 

Cure, at a trifling expence, not only all diſtem- 
pers, but even old age and death itſe f! The ns 
NO VAT ELIXIR  infallibly reſtores priftin 

youth and vigour, be the patient ever fo old and d. 

cayed; and that without loſs of time or buſineſs; 
whereas the. ſame operation among the ancients 

was both tedious and painful, as it required a 

thorqugh. boiling of. the patient. 

ILIE moſt & Koda? and iber gig fevers fly 
at the firſt diſcharge of Dr. James s powder; and 
a drop or pill of the celebrated Mr. Ward cor- 

rects all the malignity of Pandora's box. 

Ovonr not every man of. great birth and 

eſtate, who for many years has been, afflicted 

with the rosrRROMANIA, or rage of having po- 
ſterity, a diſtemper very 0 among yr 
of that ſort; ought he not, I fay, to be, aſhamed 
of having no fie male to perpetuate his illuſtfi- 

ous name and title, when for ſo ſmall a ſum 2 
 three-and-ſix-pence, he and his lady might be 

ſupplied with a ſufficient quantity of the viv 

FYING DROPS, which infalli ly cure; imbecility 

in men, and barrenneſs in lr though of n- 
ver ſo long ſtanding ?: 

75 Amo r HER very great « diſcovery & 6 the moderns 
In the art of healing is, the mk cure of 

the king's evil, though: never ſo inveterate, by 

.only the touch "of; a 111 king, the right heir of 
Adam; for that is f neceſſary. 


. A 


* 
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er of ancients were ünacquainted with this ineſtimable 
more ſecret: and even Solomon the ſon of David, the 
thoſe wiſeſt of kin 15 knew nothing of the matter. 
inacy But our Britiſh-Solomon, king James the firſt, a 
or in- fon of David alſo, was no ſtranger to it, and prac- 
ent or tiſcd it with ſucces" Fhbis fact is ſufficiently 
ſtem- proyed by experience; but if it wanted any cor- 
e RE- roborating teſtimony, we have that of the in 

i fine nious- Mr. Carte, who, in his incomparable bil- 


4 de. ry of England, aſlerts (and that in a marginal 
| note too, which is always more material than 
cients the text) that he knew SOMEBODY, who was 5-4 
ired a dically cured of a moſt obſtinate king's evil, 

PI the touch of SOMEBODY.” As our lagacious 115 
ers fly torian does not even intimate That this soE- 
; and BODY took any thing of the other 80MEBoDY for 
| cor- the cure, it were to be wiſhed that he had named 

| this SOMEBODY;/ and his place of abode, for the 
1 and benefit of the poor, who are now. reduced,” and 
licted at ſome-expence; to have recourſe to Mr. Vick- 
g po- ers the clergyman” Beſides, I fairly confeſs my- 
{ons elf to be perſonally intereſted an this IN? + 
ramed ſince this OMEBODY: muſt neceſſarily be 
uſtri- right heir of Adam, and conſequently I muſt 
im a bhave the honour of being related hits! ME NA] 


ht be 5 — laborious neighibours and kinſmen, "ths | 


vIvI- are Boe, without their inventions and 
cilit bappy — cove ries in the art of medicine ; for 
of ne- they laugh at a Wound through the heart, if they 
AE EE fs apply their: powder” e ſyingathy — not 
derns WF fo the wound T6, but to the ſword or bullet 
re of that made it“ LF £ 161 7] 

e, by HAvinGinow (at ory in my n 9 
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to ſome other particulars, i in which my cotempo- 
raries will as, juſtly claim,,and 1 Ne allowed, 
the rence. 

57 ingenious Mr. Warburton, in his. Di- 
vine Legation of Moſes, very juſtly obſerve, 
that hieroglyphics were the beginning of letters; 
but at the jame time he beer allows that it 
was, a Very troubleſome and uncertain method of 
communicating, one's ideas; as it depended in a 
great meaſure on the writer's ſkill in drawing 

an art little known in thoſe days); and as 2 
ſtroke too much or too little, too high or too 
low, might be of the moſt dangerous conſe- 
quence, in zel ion, buſineſs, or, e.. Cadmus 
removed. e by his — * of un- 
equivocal letters; . but, then he removed it too 
much; for thoſe letters or marks, being the ſame 
throughout, and fixed e ſoon be- 
came generally known, and prevented that ſe- 
crecy /which in many caſes Pat to. be wiſhed for. 

his inconveniency a 17 45 ancients the 
invention of gryptograpl dance e y, or 
a myſterious and enen of writing, 
by 1 the ut which none but nding par- 
ties who the key could d eypher the PANE. 


{kill of he Len ed alt prone and of 
he;cyph e The ſecrecy, of all lite: corre: 
ence, became precarious, and neither buſineſs 
nar love. could —— be ſafely truſted to pa- 
per. Such for a conſiderable time was the un- 
happy ſtate of letters, till the BRAU MONDE, an 
inventive! race gf people, found out à new kind 


of. cryptography z 07 4 den Ya. unknowns to 


the 


"of 3 8 
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the ancients, and free from ſome of their inconve- 
niencies. Lovers in general made uſe of it; 
controverſial writers commonly; and miniſters 
of ſtate ſometimes, in the moſt important diſ- 
patches. It was writing in ſuch an unintelligible 
manner, and with ſuch obſcurity, that the cor- 
reſponding parties themſelves neither undefſtood, 
nor even gueſſed at each other's gas ; which 
was 2 moſt effectual fecurity againſt al the acci- 
dents to which letters are liable by being either 
mifſlaid or intercepted. But this method too, 
though long purſued, was alſo attended with 
ſome inconveniencies. It 3 produced 
miſtakes, by ſcattering falfe lights upon that 
ftiendly darkneſs, fo propitious to puff ard 
love, But our inventive neighbours, the Fretich, 


have very lately removed all thefe inconvenien- 
cies, by # happy difcovery of a new Kind of pa- 


der, as pleaſing to the eye, and as conducive td 
the difpateh, the clearnefs, and at the fartte time, 
the ſecrecy” of all Hterary correſporidence, My 
| worthy friend Mr. Dodfley lately brought me 4 

fample of it, upon which, if I miſtake not, he 
will make very eonſiderable r eee, a 


ether natidne. This ſhect of paper I confectured, 


to be the groummd- erk and principat materiaf of 


a tender and paſſionate Jetter fror à firte gentle- 


man to a fine lady; though in truth it might 


very wel be the Whole letter itſelf. At che top 
of the firſt page was delineated a lady with very 


red cheeks, and a very large hoop, in the faſhi- 
onable attitude of knotting, and of making a ve- 


ry gentee! Freneh eurteſy. This evidently ap- 
pears to ſtand for MADAM, and faves the time 
Ss and 


| as 
my countrymen often de upon the irrveritions of 
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and trouble of writing it. At the bottom of the 
wr page was. painted a very fine well-dreſt 
gentl leman, with bis hat ICS his left arm, and 

s right hand upon his heart, bowing moſt re- 
ſpeRtully low; . ſingle figure, by an admi- 
rable piece of brachygraphy or ſhort-hand, plainly 
conveys. this deep. . and ſtands inſtead of 
theſe many e ¶ have the honour to be, with 
the tendereſt r entiments, madam, hour 
moſt ala e Faithful humble ſervant. 


The margin of the paper, which was about half 


an inch broad, was very properly decorated with 
all the emblems of triumphant. beauty, and ten- 
der ſuffering paſſion. Groups of lilies, roſes, 
pearls, corals, ſuns and: ſtars, were intermixed 
With chains, bearded fhafts,, and bleeding hearts. 

Such a ſheet of paper, I confeſs, ſeems to me to 
be a complete Jetter; and I would adviſe all fine 
| gentlemen, whoſe time I know is precious, to 


avail, themſelves of this admirable invention: it 


ill ſave them a great deal of time, and an 

yu thought 8 and I cannot help thinking, 

Were, they even. to take the trouble of filli ing _ 
| the © paper with the tendereft ſentiments of their 


hearts, or the moſt ſhining flights of their fancy, 


they would add no energy or delicacy to * 
25 and ſymbols of the lady's conqueſt, and 

eir Own Thal and ſuffering. ; 

„ TRESR tters (if I ma call them ſo, 

when they convey ſo much) will mock the jea- 
lous. curlpiity of huſbands and fathers,” who will 
in vain hold SE the fire to elicit the ſuppoſed 
juice of lemon, and upon whom they may after- 
mee waged 05 a 1 ks Innocent. eee 
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Taz dulleſt of my readers muſt, I am ſure, by 
this time be aware, that the utility of this inven- 
tion extends; mutatis mitundis, to whatever can 
be the ſubject of letters, and with much leſs trou- 
ble, and much more ſecrecy 1 and ele- | 
gancy, than the old way pes writing. 0 

A PAINTER of but moderate ill and fancy 
may in a very ſhort time have reams of ready- 
painted paper by him to ſupply the demands of 
the ſtateſman, 0 ſche Seine and the lover. And I 
think it my diry 1 the public, that my 

good friend MI. B 8 whohas long complain 

ed * the decay f and who Meh, with a 
92 — to his own intereſt, to encourage 
every uſeful invention, is at this time learning to 
paint with moſt unwearied diligence and appli- 
cation; and I make no doubt, but that in a very 
little time he will be able to furniſh all ſorts of 
perſons with the very beſt ready-made goods of 
that kind. I warned him indeed againſt provid- 
ing any for the two learned profeſſions of the law 
and phyſic, which I apprehend would lie upon 
in poſ⸗ 


kis hands. One of them' bei 
ſefſion (to ſpeak in their own ſtile) of a more 


dcr en ;eryptographical, and ſteganogra- 


phical ſecret, in. writing their. WARRANTS ; and 
the other not willingly admitting brevity, in any 
hape. Otherwiſe what innumerable ſkins of 
parchment,” and lines of writing might be 80 
in a marriage. ſettlement, for inſtance, if the firſt 
ſourteen or fifteen, ſors, the ſuppoſed future iſſue, 
LAWFULLY' TO'BE 170 Fr of that happy 
marriage, and upon whom! the. ſettlement is ſue- 
ink walle, were to be painted every one & 
ſize leſs than the other upon one ſkin of parch- 
G 5 | | ment, 
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ment, inſtead of being enumerated upon one hun- 

dred, according to propriety of birth, and ſeniority 
of age; and moreover. the elder, by a happy pleon- 
aſmus, always to take befo fore, and he preferred to 
eg but this uſefuli alteration, is Mare to 
be wiſhed than expected, for jreaſons hic h Lo 
not at preſent think. proper to mention. 

I Ax ſenſible that the. government my pot 
obj e to its enem 


4 v inenfiens are bo 5 1 
— the zeal, and at che fame time the i inge- 
nuity. of the jacobites, I am convinced that their ad 
letters in this new:method. will be fo charged with for 
groves of oaken boughs, White roſes an thiſtles me 
interweven, that'theis meaning; Ts be ob- 
—__ and — y no danger, will, ariſe to 
| vovern om e. W 
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terial part im that particular act which ſhe ap- 
to mention with ſo tender a regret- But it 


is not my intention to anticipare her ſto 


by en- 


deavouring to conſole her. Her letter, 1 hope, 4 


will caution all 


oung ladies of equal virtue with 


herſelf againft that cnet of complaifance, with 


which the 


S1 . $a 
IAR not che kan iel to your dend Mr. 


are fometimes too RN to _ 
tain their overs. 2 


re N. rh. 1 


n 


pA 


* 


Dodlley, whom I —— ſw in my liſe; but F 
addreſs m _— and good-nature, 
for x ſmall ſhare'e favour arid fecomt- 


mendation in Mar — and vaftrable branch 1 


trade, to which you have informa the public Ne 


is how ap 


will not t. 


eil inſtead of the vu 
ters by the 


e the in” ie ofthe; 


ng Rimſelf, and Which 22 Gu 
4 it reaſonabie thay A 
nopolize. I meart that adtirable 
method of communicating one's ideas by 
nious emblems and” repreſeritations of the pen- 
ſpat ard off method" of fer- 
e me leave, Ha 
Caſe and qua 4 u ure y 
will nl wh with a” tte ia ” 


e ſhotild 
— 4 
inge 
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cate; perhaps too much ſo for my rank in life. 
This diſpoſition led me to ſtudy chiefly thoſe 
treaſures of divine honour, ſpotleſs virtue, and re- 

figed . ſentiment, the voluminous, romances of 


af laſt century. Sentiments from which I 


heaven 1 have never deviated. From a 


ſympathizing: ſoftneſs of ſoul how. often have I 


wept over thoſe affecting diſtreſſes! How have I 


ſhared the pangs of the chaſte and lovely Mari- 


amne upon the death of the tender; the Faithful 
Tien And how has m indignation been 


. 


vi n e 9 the ſame elegant 
my read I painted all the moſt 
and _ 1 ries. of charming Ovid's 
-_ 0 ſegʒ not without urge mingling 
vith my. lente I preſented. ſome 
OR 15 fo ladies in the 
to commend 
2 2 latter 


* or Ic ty, is the 
erg) it ent of the human 
t LOG {4g Sa of. the dear deceiy- 

us vows betrayed mine, had been 


— 
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with his troop of dragoons in the town where I. 
lived. His perſon; was a happy compound of 
the manly ſtrength of a hero, and all the ſofter 
graces of a lover; and I'thought-that I diſcovered 
in him at firſt fight, all the courage and all the 
tenderneſs of Oroondates. My e, which 
was not bad, it ſeems pleaſed him as much. 
He ſought and obtained my acquaintance. Soon 
by his eyes, and ſoon after =_y his words, he de- 
clared his paſſion to me. My :bluſhes,: my con- 
fuſion, and my ſilence, too plainly ſpoke mine. 
Good gods] how tender were his words ! how: 
languiſhingly ſoft his eyes] with what ardour did: 
he preſs my hand I a trifling liberty, which: one 
cannot decently. refuſe,; and for which refuſal: 
there is no precedent. Sometimes he: addrefied; 
me in the moving words of V aranes, ſometimes” 


in the tender accents of Caſtalio, and ſometimes: 
in the warmer language of Juba; for he was a 


very good ſeholar. In ſhort, ſir, a month was: 
not paſt before he preſſed for what he called a: 
proof of my paſſion. I trembled at the very: 
thought, and reproached him with the indelicacy: 


of it. He perſiſted; and I, in compliance: with: 
cuſtom onlx, hinted previous marriage: he urged 


love; and I was not vulgar enough to refuſe: 
to the man I tenderly loved, the proof he re- 
quired of my paſſion. I yielded, it is true; but it 
was to ſentiment, not to deſire. A few months 
gave me reaſon to ſuſpect that his paſſion was not 
quite ſo pure; and within the year the perfidious 
wretch convinced me that it had been merely: 
ſenſual. For upon the removal of his troop to- 
other quarters, he took a cold leave of me, and 
contented himſelf with ſaying, that in the n 
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of n he hoped to have the pleaſure ſome 
time or other of ſeeing me again. You, Mr. 
Fitz Adam, if you have any elegancy of ſoul, as 
I dare ſay you have, can better gueſs than I can 
expreſs, the agonies I felt, and the tears I ſhed 
upon this oecaſion; but all in vain; vain as the 
thouſand tender letters which I have written to 
him fince; and to which I have received no an- 
ſwer. As all this paſſed within” the courſe of 
ten months, I had but one child; which dear 
pledge of my firſt and only love, I now maintain 
ar did expence of more than half of wir: T hare | 
to ſubſet upon myſelf. --/ | 
Havi note, as I hope, pe, propurd you om- 
paſſion, and proved my qualification, 1 — 
to the prayer ef my petition, Wich is, that 
wilt be teaſet} to recommend me to the pub- 
— that authority wick you Rave ſo 

— — for a thare of this ne and be · 
—— branch of trade. I mean nh farther than 


the juſt bounde to which the female province 
may extend. Let Mr. Dodſſey engreſs all the 
reft,” with my beft- wiſnes . T Pſey ie, 1 


believe x dy has'a clearer notion of the theory 
of delicate fantiments- than I have; and I have 
IEG ſtock in hand of theſe alle- 
icaband em aticab patntings, appheable to 
pe” —— ſituation in which a woman of ſenſe, 
delicacy, can fin& herſelf. I indulged 
—.— in painting chem, according to the va. 
rious tions of mind, which my various for- 
tunes — are Lthink I m fay without va 
- nity,” that F have made derable impreve- 
ments in the celebrated map of the yeahns of 


lere in Clclia. I have adorned che 1 
. 1 e 
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the gentle and cryſtalline Fender with ſeveral: 
new villages and groves; and added expreſſion 
to the pleaſin 4 melancholic groves:of. fighs and 
tender cares. 

happier moments, of hearts united and crowned,” 
futtering Cupids, -wantom'zephyis,. conſtant and 
tender 3 myrtle bowers, banks of jeſſamine 
and tuberoſe, and ſhady. groves... Theſé will te- 
quire very Iittle filling up, if any, from ladies 
who are in the ſituation of growing} 
loves. For the forſaken and "complaining; fair, 
with whom, alas! I 00 fatally fympactuze, b 
haye tender willows drooping over — 
brooks, and e wm ſs 
and ſolemn yew: -. —— fix, I — — have by 


me, or will forthwith provide, whatever ' can 


convey the, moſt perfect ideas of elegant friend 
ſhip p; OT: pure, refned, and ſentimental: paſſibn. 
But I think it neceſſary to give notice, that if am 
ladies would expreſs any indelicate ideas of love 


er wu wh types or emblems 'of eee 
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QUMPLICITY, is with. nes elude 
preme excellence in all che performances 
—— oy Opn quality they. more .ncarly 
= the, 4 ions of nature: and the pro- 
ductions of nature d ever OP 3 
nobler, 


have Whole — painted in my 
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nobler, and of à higher order, in proportion to 
their SIMPLICITY: Hence ariſes! (if the ladies 
will permit me to philoſophize a moment) the 
ſuperior excellence af ſpirit to matter, which is 
evidently a combination of many particles; 
vrhereas the) fifty is pany} een, and 
indiviſible. JARED nent 
Bur let us 4 from lofty ſpeculations, 

ib uſcleſs metaphyſios, into eommon life and 
familiar arts, in order more fully o diſplay the 
beauties: of a JUST \SIMPLICITY, to which the 

eſent ſeerns not to pa ia proper regard in 
1 Hic rnb "Re 3 
.  NoTHiNG:ican bo mode tireſbmk and nauſeous 
to a virtuoſo of a true judgment and a Juſt. eye in 
painting, than the gawdy glitter of florid colours, 
and a vaſt. — of light, unſubdued by — 
and undiverſiſied with teints of a browner caſt 
It is recorded, that ſome of alie capital pieces of 
Apelles were wroughtin four colours only. This 
excellent artiſt invented alſo a kind ef darkening 
varniſh, that might temper and _— all daz- 
zling ſplendor and unneeeſſary 4 and might 
give, as Pliny expreſſes i dene auſterity 
to his works. hoſe who . een unac- 
cuſtomed to tbe deſt models, are uſually at firſt 
more delighted with the productions of the Fle- 
miſh than the Italian ſchool; and Prefer Ru- 


dens to Raphael, till they feel by experience, — 


luſcious and gay colouring defeats the very e 

of the art, by turning the attention from its is 
Cipal:excellencies ; that i 5 17 gond TruTH, M 
PRICEY," and Destont” * 13741987806 4756 30 
- bp theſe obſervations are rig hely founded, what 
| dall we ay: of the taſte and Jeagment of thoſe 


who 


x 
Hun 


more 
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n to who ſpend their lives and, their fortunes in col- 
adies ecting pieces, where neither perſpective, nor 
the proportion, nor — to nature — 
h is f mean the extravagant lovers and purchaſers as 
les; CN A and INDIAN ſcreens. I ſaw a ſenſible. 
and foreigner aſtoniſhed at a late auction, with the 
WM exorbitant prices given for theſe syLENDID DE- 
ions, FORMITIES,, as he called them, while an exqui- 


and ſite painting of Guido paſſed unnoticed, and 
the was ſet aſide, as unfaſhionable lumber. Happy 
the BF ſhould I think myſelf to be able to convince the 
d in fair connoiſſeurs that make the greateſt part of 
Mr. Langford's audiences, that no genuine beauty 
e is to be found in whimſical and groteſque figures, 
the monſtrous offspring of wild e A un 
directed by nature and trutn. 

Ir is of equal conſequence to obſerve. eee 
ciTY in architecture as in painting. A multipli- 
city of minute ornaments; a vaſt variety of an- 
gles and cavities; cluſters of little columns, and 
a crowd of windows, are what diſtinguiſn 
Mr ax NES OH ' MANNER "in; building from 
GREATNESS; that is, the Gothic/from the Ge- 


3 


if Mark From the 3 Ade p 
Amid the. domes of modern hands-1 ©? ny 
Amid the toys of idle tate . ” 3h 
How a art wh how aue great! wy 


fays this celebrated Ha" aim of: * . 1085 look 
untingdon. - Nothing therefore offends - me 


more than to * revival of. — 
taitc, 


2 | 


4 


cian; in-which- every decoration: ariſes from ne- 
ceſlity-and uſe, and wii — 3 
ſupport. * nol bot dimes e te 
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Hon. 


— — the lateſt intpdetations of 
muſic and muſicians from Italy, will be con- 
vinced that the modern maſters of that country 
have loſt that beautiful SIMFI ICI TY, which is. 
1 ly the ornament of every muſical compo- 

ti — which really digni hed thoſe of their 
They have introduced fo many in- 

tricate — wild variations, and uſeleſs re- 
petitions, without any apparent neceſſity ariſing 
either from the words or from any other incident; 
that the chief ambition of the Compoſer ſeems to 
be rather to furprize the ear than to tlie 
judgment 5 — the Performer, to ſhe 
hin enecution rather than his expreſſiom Its 
ſrom cheſe motives that the hearer is often con- 
founded, but not delighted, with ſudden and un- 
natural tranſitions from the key, and returns to it 
as ungatural us che tranſitions themſelves; while 
Pathos, the fout of muſic, is either unknown of 
totally neglected, Fhoſe who have ſtudied the 
works of Coeli among the modern- ancients, 
and Handel in the preſent age, know that the 
moſt affecting paſſages" of the former owe their 
excellence to $1MPLICITY alone; and that the 
. as well, and attends to it % 

muc 
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much, though he knows. when to introduce with 
propriety, thoſe niceties and refinements, which, 
for want of propriety, we condemn in, others. 


In every ſpecies of writing, whether we con- 


ſider ſtyle or ſentiment, SIMPLICITY is a beauty. 
The perfection of language, ſays the great father 
of criticiſm: conſiſts in its being perſpicuous but 
not low. A redundancy of metaphors, à heap 
of ſounding and florid epithets, remote alluſions, 


ſudden flaſhes of wit, lively and epigrammatie 


turns, dazzle the imaginations, and captivate the 
minds of vulgar readers, who are apt to think 
the SIMPLE manner unanimated and dull, for 
want of being acquainted with the models of the 
great antiqut. Xenaphon among the Greeks, 
and Ceſar yy Romans, are at once the 
pureſt and moſt | ple, as well a8 the moſt ele- 
gant writers, any age or nation can produce. 
Nudi enim ſunt, recti, & venuſti, omni ornati ora- 
tionts,, tanguam vgſle, detramo. Among ourfelves, 
no writer has perhaps made ſo happy and j udi- 
cious a Mixture of plain and figurative terms ag 
Addiſon, Who was the firſt that baniſhed from 
the Engliſn, 4s Boi leau from the Fiench, 
ſpecies of bad e e and falſe wit, and 

the gates of the Temple of Taſte to his fellom- 


5 ; , * 8 
nnn 
eiten, el 252 


E 5 be the fr of pul ion e 
degenerate; and depart from a SMTIICI DI of 
— ee the firſt anil moſt obvious 
thoughts have been pre- otupied by former wris 
ters, their ſueceſſprs, by n original 
and new, abound in far-fetched/ſentiments/and 


forced conceits, Some late inſtances in men of 


genius 
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genius (for none but theſe are capable of com- 
mitting this fault) | we occaſion to us to deprecate 
this event. I muff add,; under this head, that 
ſimplicity of fable is an indiſpenſable quality in 
every legitimate drama. We are too much en- 
amoured with what is called intrigue, buſineſs, 
and-buttle, in our plays. We are diſguſted with 
the thinneſs, that is, the unity of a plot. We 
muſt entich it with epiſodes or under-characters: 
and we never conſider, how much our attention 
is diverted and deſtro ſed by different objects, and 
our pity divided and weakened by an intricate 
multiplicity of events and of perſons. The 
| Athenians therefore, who could: reliſh fo $1MeLy 
2 plot as that of the Philectetes of Sophocles, 
bad certainly either more patience or more good 
ſenſe (I will not ng n than any — 
- 9 —— un „ 
I we raiſe our thoughts. to a ſubject of more 
importance than writing, I mean dreſs; even in 
— ſublime; ſcience, SIMPLICITY: ſhould" ever 
be regarded. It might be thought preſumption 
in me to oenſure y part of Miss dreſs 
laſtnightatR h; yet L.could not help con- 
demning that profuſion of ornament, which vio- 
lated and deſtroyed the unity and 22:2x0 i(a tech- 
nical term borrowed from the er of ſo ac- 
 compliſhediafigure 01.) ot nt 3) par) 
0 To finiſh m panegyticton S1MeLIcITY in 
manner that L. Knweris agreeablè to my - 
readers, I mean with a ſtroke of mobrality, 1 
would obſerye, that if this quality was venerated 
as it to be, it — at once baniſh from 
— — . 


ii! EA 
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and deceit. Let it therefore be eſtabliſhed as a 


maxim, That "SIMPLICITY is of equal impor- 
tance, in enen ny in nnen, 4; Ms | 


Ly 


Seen, 
None. 27. Tnonspav, Jh 55 1753 


7 Mr. F ra- Aba: 
PEER, 


. exerciſe the great duty of | ſelf-mortihca- 
tion, ſeems! to me to be one of the moſt general 
and preyailing tendencies in human nature. Far 
even in thoſe countries, where the freedom. of 
the laws, or the ill execution of them, or the li- 
centiouſneſs of manners, has given a ſort · of pub- 
lic ſanction to a leſs ſevere diſcipline, in England 
itſelf, what numerous ſectaries have ſubſiſted up- 
on this diſpoſition of the human mind | | 

Ir is; upon this principle that the various and 
oppoſite tenets of different ſyſtems are built. 
Mahomet, Confucius, and other religious law- 
givers; the founders of larger ſocieties, or 
imaller communities, have availed themſelves of 
this bias in the mind of man; which, at one 
time or other, is ſure to draw. him with more 
than ordinary force, {+ 1 

Ir ambition-occupies, if love monopplizes, if 


indolence ſtupeſieg, if literature amuſes, if pride 


expands, or humility condenſes the immortal 
ſpirit of man; if revenge animates, if a ſofter 
ſenſation mollifies, if triſſes annihilate, if domeſ- 


lic cares engage, if dreſs nnd * * the 
8 ivine 


HE forming ſeparate firieales, in order to 
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divinemind of women; theſe paſſions will, ſooner 
or later, moſt certainly fubſide in both, and 
give place to that impulſe, which begets various 
kinds of mortified communities in different limes 
and countries, Hence ſuch multitudes, in ; 
neighbouring country, pals the laft periods of 


their lives in the monaſtic ſeverities of the ſtricteſt 


devotion ; and hence it likewiſe is, that we ſec 
ſuch numbers i in our own country expoſe them- 


ſelves to mianight damps at Vauxhall, and to be 
| preſſed to death by well-drefſed mobs at routs. 


InDEED, the more we conſider the human 


ſpecies, from the rude ſavage up to the moſt po- 


hſhed courtier, the more we ſhall be perſuaded 


of this general tendency in our natures to acts of 


5 mortification, 
BvuT. what puts this matter out ” all doubt 
OY the erection of three*MONASTERIVE,. within 


many of our memories, in the . er N 


parts of this great metropolis. f 
I Hor your country Pente readers wil 


not be too much alarmed;; 54 can aſſure them that 


they pay no Peter-pence, | They are formed at 
preſent of ſocieties compoſed entirely of males; 
Bat we hope it will not be long before they either 
open the arms of their communities for the re- 


oeption of females, or that the ladies, excited by 


their example, and animated che ſame prin- 
ciples, will form ſeminaries for their own ſex, and 


that ſome departing matron” may be prevailed 


upon to found a charity for this purpoſe. 
Fon the furtherance of ſo deſirable a commu- 
Al it may not here be improper to offer a legal 
_ to be inferted in any laſt will of teſtament; 


AOL, A. B. 9 — being * 
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« of all men, and having no mortal to whom I 
„ have reaſon to wiſh well; having ſettled a 
« competent proviſion on my birds, dogs, and 
« cats, do leave the ſum of pounds, 
« towards the erecting a building, and the eſta- 
e bliſhing a ſociety for the following purpoſes, 
« &c. &c, RM... bo rob tcl, en 
Now as Toon as a ſufficient. number of holy 


ſiſters ſhall be collected, I. think they cannot do 


more wiſely than to form their new ſeminary up- 
on the model of one of thoſe three great MOoNAs- 
TERIES ſo lately founded; nor would I adviſe 


| them to vary much from thoſe plans, as the dif- 


ference of male and female will always be, to 


thoſe who contemplate things profoundly, a ſuf- 
ficient badge of diſtinction; 


Fox the direction, therefore, of theſe future 
lady abbeſſes, it will be neceſſary to give them 
ſome account of the three MN AS TIC SQCIETIES 
before- mentioned; which will appear to owe 
their riſe entirely to that innate love of ſeparate 


clan-ſhip and ſelf- mortification, which, accord- 


ing to my peſent maxim, is univerſally implant- 
ed in the human breaſt, A "Wa 
THERE are few women of faſhion who haye 


not heard of, Harry the eighth; many of them 


are perfectly well acquainted with that glorious 
fountain from which the reformation firſt ſprung, 
which produced the diſſolution of papal monaſ- 
teries ; till ſome years ago, a little round well- 
ſpoken man erected a large monaſtery near Co- 
vent-Garden, where a brotherhood was ſoon 
formed. Here, he dealt out indulgencies of all 


forts, and extreme (good internal) unctions. 


Bur 
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Bur it happened, for diverſe reaſons, that the 
aforeſaid diſtriẽt was not thought ſo proper a ſit. 
near the court-end of the town; the monks re. 
moved to it, and from that day have taken up 
themſelves the name of WHTITE-FRY ARS. 
TEE difficulty of being admitted into this pi. 
ous ſeminary, and the neceffary qualifications for 
that purpoſe are i ſufficiently known. But hoy 
ſevere is their abſtinence ! For whereas other de- 


vout orders in other countries do not ſcruple to 
indulge themſelves: with tne wholeſome diet of 


plain fiſh, vegetables, and oil, it is the eſtahliſhel 
rule of this order, not to admit of any eatable but 
what ſimple nature abhors, and till the textur 
of its parts is fo totally tranſubſtantiated, that i 
cannot come under the denomination of fill, 
feſh, or good red herr ing. 
Jo ſuch a degree likewiſe has their ſpirit of 
mortification carried them, that being ſenſible 
that the moſt real indulgence, the moſt natural 
and homogenial . beverage to the. conſtitution of 
man, is pure limpid element, they have there- 
fore baniſhed that delightful liquid from their 
meals, and freely expoſed themſelves even to the 
moſt excruciating tortures, by daily ſwallowing 
certain potions of various kinds, the ill effects of 
which to the human body are well known; and. 
for their farther penance, they have adopted nau- 
ſeous medicinal waters, for their miſerable ink 
Bur it is in the dead time of the night, when 
che herd of ordinary mortals repoſe from their h. 
bours, that theſe devotees perform their greatel 
acts of ſelf-ſeverity ; for the conduct of ** 
12472 : : 7. 
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as have three or four eſtabliſhed rituals, com- 
poſed by the celebrated father Hoyle. 75 

Tuls famous ſeminary, like that of ſome col- 
leges, is divided into ſenior and junior fellows. 
The juniors, to a certain number at a time, not 


content with their ordinary acts of probation, x- 


ert a moſt extraordinary effort of devotion. 
IMAGINING that the mortification of the body 
alone is not ſufficient for the pious gratification 
of their exalted zeal, and conſidering how me- 
ritorious it would be to extend the ſame ſeverity 
to the faculties of the mind, they have attained 
ſuch a ſpiritual domination over the ſoul, as to be 
able to renounce all its moſt pleaſing emotions, 
and to give it up without remorſe, to be tortured 
by the moſt painful viciffitudes of Hope and Fear. 
Such is the wonderful effect of long habit, un- 
wearied exerciſe, and abſtracted vigil * ' 
In order to facilitate this toilſome penance, and 
to enable themſelves totally to ſubdue all ideas 
whatſoever, which have no connection with thoſe 
two paſſions, they have contrived ineeffantly to 
toſs about two eubical figures, -which' are ſo de- 
viſed, as to fix the attention, by certain myſtical 


characters, to one or other of the aforeſaid paſ- . 


ſions: and thus they will ſit for many hours, with 


only the light of one large taper in the middle of 


the altar, in the moſt exquiſite and convulſive 
agonies of the moſt truly mortified and religious 
penitents. In ſhort, neither the Indian nor Chi- 
neſe bonzes, nor the Italian or Spanifh viſi- 
onaries, in all their various diſtortions and pe- 
nanees, came up to theſe. And here, ky the 
way, I cannot but remark with - pleaſure, © the 
r ; thing 
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thing they | undertake to greater perfecion than 
any other nation. 

TE ſecond of theſe l was founded 
upon the model of the firſt, and conſiſts of 2 
number of GRRY FRYARs, remarkable for a ri- 
8 abſtinence, and indefatigable devotion. 

hey juſt preſerve their beings with a little cho- 
colate or tea. They are dedicated to the great 
St. GEORGE, and are diſtinguiſhed by the com. 


Poſure of their oountenances, and their extraor- 


- dinary, taciturnity. 


Tux third order is that of IA James; the | 


members of which are known by the appellation 
of SCARLET FxYARS. It conliſts of a multi- 
tude of brothers, who are not near ſo {trict as the 
two. former orders; and is likely to become vaſt- 
Iy numerous, under the auſpices of its great pa- 
tron, whoſe bulk is adorned by jollity and good- 
humour; and who is moreover very ſtrictly a 
good. liver. K 1 1 

Now, Mr. F. 5 Adm, let me 3 you whether 
theſe three .laudable. inſtitutions are not plainly 
og; to that principle, which I have aſſigned in 


beginning of my letter? For, what other mo- 


js could prompt men to forſake their own ele- 
Fant houſes, to ſacrifice domeſtic and .conjugal 

tisfactions, to neglect the endearing rites of 
hoſpitality, in order to cloiſter themſelves among 
thoſe, with whom th can have no. n 
ut upon the aforeſaid principles? 


Bur ſince ſuch. is * general bent of che bu 


: man mind, it is ' become a fit ſubject for the 
' Wonrrp to conſider by what methods theſe $E- 
MINARIES may be, ſo multiplied, as to compre- 
head all ranks and orders of men and a 
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And if fifty new churches were thought few 
enough to keep pace with the zeal of good queen 
Ann's days, I believe, Mr. Fitz-Adam, you will 
not think five hundred large manſions of the kind 
I am ſpeaking of, will-be too many for the pre- 

ſent. I am, A+ Te. y 


Yours, &c. : 

5 5 J. T. 

eee eee eee 
Nuns. 28. THURSDAY, July 12, 1753. 


— — dignoſeere poſſunt Font 198, wn 
Vera bona, atque ills multim diverſa. — Juv. 


T 1s a common obſervation, that though hap- 
1 pineſs is every man's aim, and though it is 
generally purſued by a gratification of the predo- 
minant paſſion, yet few have acuteneſs enough 
to diſcoyer the points which would effectually 
procure the long-ſought end. One cannot but 
wonder that ſuch intenſe application as moſt of 
us beſtow on the cultivation of our favourite de- 
fires, ſhould yet leave us ignorant of the moſt 
eſſential objects of our ſtudy, For my part I 
was ſo early convinced of the truth of this obſer- 
vation, that inſtead of ſearching for what would 
contribute moſt to my own happineſs, I have 
ſpent great ur of my life in the ſtudy of what 
may extend the enjoyment of others. This 
knowledge I flatter myſelf I have diſcovered, and 
ſhall diſcloſe to the world. I beg to be attended 
to: I beg mankind will believe that I know bet- 
ter than any of them what will aſcertain the fe- 
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licity of their lives. I am not going to impan 
#6 great (though ſo often revealey) a ſecret, 2 
that it is religion or virtue: few would believe 
me, fewer would try the recipe. In ſpite of the 
philoſophy of the age, in ſpite of the gravity of 
my character, and of the decency which I hope 
I have hitherto moſt ſanctimoniouſly obſerved, l 
muſt avow my perſuaſion, that the ſenſual plea. 
ſure of LovE is the great cordial of life, and the 
only ſpecific for removing the anxieties of our 
paſſions, or for ſupporting the injuries and iniqui- 
ties which we ſuffer from thoſe of other men. 
„ WEIL! (hall I be told) and is this your 
* admirable diſcovery? Is this the Ax c ANU 
that has eſcaped the penetration of all in- 
« quiries in all ages? What other doctrine has 
<< been taught by the moſt ſenfible philoſophers? 
« Was not this the text of the ſermons of Epi- 
* cukxus? Was not this the theory, and practice 
% too, of the experienced ALCIBIADES ? What 
„ other were tke ' tenets of the fage lord Ro- 
„ CHESTER, or of the miſſionary Samt-EvRE- 
% Mf?“ —Tt is very true; and a thouſand 
other founders of ſects, nay of religious orders, 
have taught—or at leaſt practiſed, the ſame doc- 
trines. Burl pretend ta introduce ſuch refine- 
ments into the'fyſtem of ſenſuality, as ſhall vin- 
dicate the diſcovery to myſelf, and throw at 2 
diſtance the minute philoſophers, who (if they 
were my forerutiners) only ferved to lead the 
Hk then in one word the myſterious pre- 
ebpt ! '*© Young women are not the proper ob- 
<« je&-ofiſenſual love: it is the MATRON, 'the 
© HOARY rain wWhe can . 
e E ee jniure 
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« inſure happineſs.” I might enumerate a thou- 
ſand reaſons to inforce my doctrine, as the fickle- 
neſs of youth, the caprices of beauty and its 
tranſient ſtate, the jealouſy from rivals, the diſ- 
traction from having children, the important 
auocations of dreſs, and the infinite occupations 
of a pretty woman, which endanger or divide 
her ſentiments from being always fyxed on the 
faithful lover; and none of which combat the 
affections of the grateful, tender, attentive Ma- 
TRON. But as one example is worth a thouſand 
reaſons, I ſhall recommend my plan by pointing 
out the extreme happineſs. which has Attended 
ſuch diſcreet heroes as are commemorated in the 
annals of love for having offered up, their hearts 
at ancient ſhrines ; and I thall clearly demonſtrate 
by precedents, that ſeveral ladies in the bloom 
of their WRINKLES have inſpired more laſtin 
and more 'fervent paſſions, than the - greate 
beauties who had ſcarce loſt fight of. thcir 
teens. The fair young creatures of the preſent 
hour will forgive a preference which is the reſult 
of deep meditation, great reading, and ſtrict im- 
partiality, when they reflect, that they can ſcarce 
contrive to be young above a dozen years, and 
ffry or ſixty ; and they may be- 


may be old for 
leye me, that after forty they will value one lo- 
ver more than they do twenty now; @ ſenſation 
of happineſs, which they will find increaſe as 
they advance in years. I cannot but obſerve with 
pleaſure, that the legiflature itſelf ſeems to coin- 
cide with my way of thinking, and has very pru- 
dently enacted, that young ladies ſhall. not enter 
ſo early into the bonds of love, when they are 
'ncapable of reflection, and of all the ſerious du- 

| H 3 ties 
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ties which belong to an union of hearts. A ſenti- 
ment which indeed our laws ſeem always to have 
had in view; for unleſs there was implanted in 
our natures a ſtrong temptation towards the love 
of ELDERLY women, why ſhould the very firſt 
prohibition in the table of conſanguinity forbid 
a man to marry his GRANDMOTHER ? 
THE firſt heroine we read of, whoſe charms 
were proof againſt the injuries of time, was the 
accompliſhed SARAH: I think the moſt mode. 
rate computations make her to be ninety, when 
that wanton monarch ABIMILECH would have 
undermined. her virtue. But as doubtleſs the 
' obſervance of that virtue had been the great 
foundation of the continuance of her beauty, and 
as the rigidneſs of it rather exempts her from, 


than expoſes. her as an object of my doctrine, I. 

mall ſay no more of that ad. 
HEILEN, the beautiful HELEN, if there is any 
truſting to claſſic pariſn-regiſters, was fourſcore 

when PARIS ſtole her; and thaugh the war laſt- 

ed ten years after that on her account, monſieur 
HomMER, who wrote their romance, does not give 

any hint of the gallant young prince having 
. the leaſt —— of — "oO fymptom of 

. a fidelity, which in all probability 

was at as much owing to the experience of 

the dame, and to her knowledge in the refine- 
ments of pleaſure, as to her brig t eyes, unfaded 

il | 


_ complexion, or the everlaſting lilies and roſes of => 
- I am not clear that length of years, eſpecially f 
in heroic minds, does not increaſe rather than wi 


| abate the ſentimental flame. The great ELIZA- 1 
BETH, whoſe paſſion for the unfortunate we of 1 
N 8 SSEX 
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Esskx is juſtly a favourite topic with all who 
delight in romantic hiſtory, was full ſixty- eight 
when ſhe condemned her lover to death for ſlight- 
ing her endearments. And if I might inſtance in 
our own ſex,” the charming, the meritorious AN- 
TONY was not far from ſeventy before he had ſo 
much taſte as to ſacrifice the meaner paſſion of 
ambition, nay the world itſelf, to love, — =» 
Bur it is in France, that kingdom fo exqui- 
ſitely judicious in the affairs of love, from whence ' 
we may Copy the arts of happineſs; as well as 
their other difcoverics in pleaſure. The monarchs 
of that nation have more than once taught the 
world by their example, that a fine woman, though 
paſt hes grand olimacteric, may be but juſt touch- 
ing the meridian of her charms: ' HENRY the 
ſecond and Eovis the fourteenth will be for 


erer memorable for the paſſions they ſo long felt 


for the ducheſs of VALENTINOR8, and madame 
dE MAINTENON. The former, in tlie heat of 
youth and proſpect of empire, became a ſlave to 
the reſpectable attractions of Diana DR Porri- 
ERS, many years after his injudicious father had 
quitted the poſſeſſion of her on the filly appre- - 


henſion that ſhe was growing old: and to the 


laſt moment of his life and reign, HENRY was 


zT r adorer of her ſtill r 


charms, When the age was over-run with . 
aſtrology, ſuperſtition, bi „and notions ß 
necromancy, king HExRT ſtill idolized a wo- 

man, who had, not only married her grand- 
daughter, then a celebrated beauty, but who, if 
any other prince had reigned, was ancient enough. . 
to have come within the deſcription of ſorcery :.' 
ſo little do the vulgar diftinguiſh — * 
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ideas of an. old witch and a fine woman, The 
paſſion of the other monarch was no leſs remark- 
able. That hero, who had gained ſo man 
battles: by proxy, had preſided in perſon at ſo 
many tournaments, had raifed ſuch water-works, 
and. ſhed ſuch ſtreams of heretic. blood; and, 
which was ſtill more glorious, had enjoyed ſo 
many of the fineſt women in Europe ; was at laſt 
. captivated by an old governante, and ſighed away 
whole. years at. the feet of his venerable. miſtreſs, 
as ſhe. worked at her tent with ſpeacles.: If 
Lovis LE GRAND was not a judge of pleaſure, 
_ can: po _ to be 8 . Was, 2 * of 
what age did he give the golden apple! 
- I 8HALL cloſe my e ancient mil- 
treſſes with the renowned Ninon L' EN Los, a 
__ whoſe life alone is ſufficient to inculcate my 
trine- in its utmoſt force. I ſhall ſay nothing 
af her numerous conqueſts for the firſt half of her 
lite: ſhe had wit, youth, and beauty, three in- 
gredients which. will always attract ſilly admirers. 
was not till the fifty-ſixth year that her ſupe- 
tior merit diſtinguiſhed. itſelf ; and from that ta 
her ninetieth, ſhe went on improving in the real 
art and charmg-of love. How unfortunate am 
I, that ſhe did not live a few years longer, that 
might have had the opportunity of wearing her 
chains It was in her fifty-ſixth year that the 
| Chevalier de VILLIERS, a natural ſen whom ſhe 
had had by the conte de GRZ x, arrived at Paris 
from the provinces, where he had been educated 
without any knowledge of his real parents. He 
faw his mother; he fell in love with her. The 
inereaſe, the vehemence of his paſſion. gave the 
greateſt diſquiets to the affectionate matron. = 
43 f 1 5 
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laſt, when nothing but a diſcovery of the truth 
could put a ſtop, as ſhe thought, to the impetuo- 
fity of his attempts, ſhe carried him into her bed- 

chamber,———Here my readers will. eaſily con- 
ceive the tranſports of a young lover, juſt on the 
brink of happineſs with a charming miſtreſs near 
threeſcore ! As the adventurous youth would 
have puſhed his enterprizes, ſhe checked him, 
and pointing to a clock, ſaid, ** Raſh boy, look 
« there! at that hour, two-and-twenty years ago, 
J was delivered of You in this very bed!“ It 
is certain fact, that the unfortunate, abaſhed young 
man flew into the garden and fell upon his vere. 
This cataſtrophe had like to have deprived the age 
of the moſt accompliſhed mĩſtreſs that ever adorn- 
ed the Cytherean annals. It was above twenty 
years before the afſlicted mother would liften to 
any addreſſes of a tender nature. At length the 
or Ar Abbe de GEDOYN _ and obtained an 
aſſignation. He came and found the enchanting 
Nixox lying on a couch, like the grandmother 
of the Loves, in the moſt gallant difhabille ; and 
what was ſtill more delightful, diſpoſed to indulge 
lis utmoſt wiſhes. After the moſt charming en- 
dearments, he aſked her — but with the greateft 
reſpect, why ſhe had fo long deferred the com- 
pletion of his happineſs'? Why, replied ſhe, I 
«© muſt © eonfefs it proceeded from à remain of 


« vanity : I did pique myſelf upon having a lover 
* at paſt FOURSCORE, atid'it was but yeſterday” 


„that I was EIGHTY complate,” = 


? 
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| Nuns. 2. Tuussbav, Jih i Ig, 1753 = 
12 2 Me. Frre-Apax. 2 
Jen, R 4 
TROUBLED you FI time ago witk an am 
J account of my diſtreſs, ariſing from the fe- wil 
male part of my family. I told you that by an 1 
unfortunate trip to Paris my wit: and daughter the 
had rum flark French; and I iſh I could tell you was 
now: that I am perfectly recovered : but all I can whi 
fay is, that the violence of the ſymptoms ſeems to glif 
abate, in proportion as the cloaths that inflamed a lo 
them wear out. | hire 
Mr preſent misſortune FRO from a direct fam 
contrary Cauſe, and affects me much more ſen- wor 
ſibly. The Uttle whims, affectations, and delica- or! 
cies of ladies may be both ridiculous and diſagree- WI juri 
able, eſpecially to thoſe who are obliged to be at very 
once the witneſſes and the martyrs of them; but info 
they are not evils to. be compared with the obſti· vain 
nate wrong headedneſs, the idle and liberal tum: WWF hi 
; of an only fon; which is unfortunately may caſe, beh: 
TI AcquainTED you, chat in the education of Wl you 
r cuſtom me, 
of this country {perhaps. I conformed: to it too 
much and too ſeon); and that I carried him to 
5 _ from whence, after fix months ſtay, he 
wy 94 fea! 9 1 his ee and. take the uſual | 
7 Germany. I thought it very Eo 
near tr young wan (ought fr G2 


young. 
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young lady) to be well acquainted with the lan-- 
g the manners, the characters, and the 
. CH 1 of other countries; the want of 
which I experienced and lamented in myſelf, In- 
order to enable him to keep good company, I al- 
lowed him more than I could conveniently afford; 
and I truſted him to the care of a Swiſs "ers : 
a gentleman of ſome learning, fo Gas 
| nature, and good-manners. - But _— cruelly 87 1 
h an am diſappointed in all theſe hopes, what follows: | 
e fe- will inform you. 
y an Duklx his ſtay at Paris, he only frreented 
hter the worſt „ company there, with week he 
| you was unhappily en in two or three 3 
. Jo which the 2 — good nature of the En- 
ns to zliſh ambaſſador helped him out of. He hired: 
a low Iriſh wench, whom he drove about in a 
hired chaiſe, to the great. honour of himſelf, his: 
family, and his country. He did not learn one 
word of French, and never ſpoke to Frenchman 
or F renchwoman, excepting ſome vulgar and in- 


lica- 

re- jurious epithets, which he beſtowed upon them in 

e at. very plain Engliſh. His governor very honeſtly 
but informed me of this conduct, which he tried in 
pſti- vain to reform, and adviſed their removal to Italy, 
tum which accordingly I immediately ordered. "Hs 

ſe, behaviour there will appear in the trueſt light to 

n of WF you, by his own and his governor's laſt letters to 
tom 


me, of "which I here give: you faithbuk N 1 "3h 
Rows, May: the- , 155. 


ii 


Ix the fix * chat 1 aſſed at F OD 
* and the week. J ſtayed at Genoa, I never kad 
6 5 _ © time: 
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* time to write to you, being wholly taken up 
with fecing things, of which the moſt remark. 
able is the ſteeple of Piſa; it is the oddeſt 
thing I ever ſaw in my life; it Rands all awry, 
3 ————— I met 
with a great many of my countrymen, and we 
lire together very rg. I have been 
here now a month, and will give you an ac- 
count of my way of life. - are a great 
many very agreeable Engliſh gentlemen ; we 
<< are about nine or ten as ſmart Bucks as any 
4 in England. We conſtantly breakfaſt toge- 
ther, and then either go and ſce ſights, or drive 
about the outlets of Rome in chaiſes ; but 
4 the Horſes are very bad, and the chaiſes do not 
follow well. We meet before dinner at the 
« Engliſh coffee-houſe ; where there is a very 
good billiard-table, and very good company. 
From thence we go and dine together by turns 
< at each other's lo Sings. Then after a chear- 
< ful glaſs of claret (for we have made a ſhift 
to get fome here) we go to the coffee-houſe 
* again; from thence to ſupper, and fo to bed. 
Ido not believe that theſe Romans are a bit 
like the old Romans; they are a parcel of thin- 
gutted, ſniveling, cringing dogs; and I verily 
< believe-that our ſet could threſh forty. of them. 
6 We never go among them; it would not be 
2 Sn "wks: beſides, e none of us ſpeik 
Italian, and none of thoſe Signors ſpeak En- 
& gliſh; which ſhews what ſort of fellows they 
are. We faw the Pope go by tother day in 
4 a proceſſion; but we reſolved to aſſert the ho- 
„ nour of Old England; ſo we neither bowed 
nor pauled off our hats to the old rogue. _ 
011145 7 5 41 &« yl IT 


ſon's governor. 
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« viſions and liquor are but bad here; and to 
« ſay the truth, I have not had one thorough 
good meals meat ſince I left England. No 
6 Fond o than laſt Sunday we wanted to have 


, « a good plumb-pudding ; but we found the ma- 


« terials difficult to provide, and were obliged to 
«cet an Engliſh footman to make it. Pray, ſir, 
6 bh me come home ; for I cannot find that one 
« js a jot the better for 7 all theſe outlandiſii 
« places and people. But if you will not let me- 

« come back, for God's fake, fir, take away the 
« jmpertinent mounſeer you ſent with me. is. 
« a conſiderable expence to You, and of no man- 

« ner of ſervice to Me. All the Engliſh here 

laugh at him, he is ſuch a prig. He thinks him- 

« ſelf a fine gentleman, and is always plaguing me 

« to go into foreign companies,. to learn a 

languages, and to get foreign manners; as if E 

“were not to live and die in Old England, and as 

« if good Engliſh acquaintance would not be 
« much more uſeful to me than outlandiſh ones. 

Dear fir, grant me this requeſt, and you ſhall 


* find Es | 
"2-59 Fact «15 Wii moſt dutiful fon, 35 
i N 66 | 18 


Tun following is a very honeſt and ſenſible 
letter, which I received at the ſame time from my 


Rome, May the 3d, 1753- 


A | 
+ I THINK myfelf obliged in conſcienck to in- 
form you, that the money you are pleaſed to 
allow me for my attendance upon your ſon is 
"x" | L abſolutely 
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s abſolutely thrown away; ſince I find by me- 
5 lancholy experience, that I can be of no man- 
ner of uſe to him. I have tried all poflible 
„ methods to prevail with him - to- anſwer, in 
<< ſome degree at leaſt, your good intentions in 
_ «« ſending him abroad; but all in vain : and in 
4 return for my endeavours I am either laughed 
sat or infulted. Sometimes J am called a beg- 
* garly French dog, and bid to go back to my 
< own country and eat my frogs; and ſome- 
« times I am mownſeer Ragout, and told that 
think myſelf a very fine gentleman. I daily 
repreſent to him, that by ſending him abroad 
you meant that he ſhould learn the languages, 
„ the manners, and characters of different coun- 
< tries, and that he ſhould add to the claſſical 


« education which you had given him at home, 
« a knowledge of the world, and the genteel 


< eaſy manners of a man of faſhion, which can 
only be acquired by frequenting the beſt com- 
„ panies abroad. To which he only anſwers 
« me with a ſneer of contempt, and ſays, /o be- 
* [he-ye, ha! I would have connived at the 
common vices of youth, if they had been at- 
«© tended with the leaſt degree of decency or re- 
« finement; but I muſt not conceal from you 


« that your ſon's are of the loweſt and moſt de- 


« prading kind, and avowed in the moſt public 
“ and indecent manner. I have never been able 


<< to perſuade him to deliver the letters of re- 


„ commendation which you procured him; he 
„ ſays he does not deſire to keep ſuch company. 


J adviſed him to take an Italian maſter, which 


<< he flatly refuſed, ſaying that he ſhould have 


„ back 


* 


time enough to learn Italian when he went 


< honour to be, 
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e back to England. But he has taken, of him 


« ſelf, a muſic maſter to teach him to play upon 
« the German flute, upon which he throws away 
« two or three hours every day. We ſpend a 
great deal of money, without doing you or our- 
9 e any honour by it; though your ſon, like 


« the generality of his countrymen, values him 


<« ſelf upon the expence, and looks upon all fo- 
<« reigners who are not able to make ſo conſider- 
« able a one, as a parcel of beggars and ſcound- 
« rels; ſpeaks of them, and if he ſpoke to them, 
« would treat them as ſuch. 8 

« IF I might preſume to adviſe you, fir, it 
„ ſhould be to order us home forthwith. I can 


« aſſure you that your ſon's morals and manners 


« will be in much leſs danger under your own in- 
« ſpection at home, than they can be under mine 
abroad; and I defy. him to keep worſe Engliſh: 
company in England than he now keeps here. 
« But whatever you may think fit to determine 
concerning him, I muſt humbly inſiſt upon my 
« own difmiffion, and upon leave to aſſure you in 
« perſon of the reſpect with which I have the 


SIR, 
Nur, & . 


I nave complied with my ſon's. requeſt, in 


eonſequence of his governor's advice; and have 


ordered him to come home immediately. But 
what ſhall I do with him here, where he is but 


too likely to be encouraged and countenanced in | 


theſe illiberaE and ungentleman-like manners? 
My caſe is ſurely moſt — nfortunate; to 
be plagued on one fide. by the polite and elegant 


4 7, 2 

oa . . 
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foreign follies of my wife and daughter, and on 
the other by the unconforming obſtinacy, the low 


vulgar exceſſes, and the e e manners of 


"_ fon. ö f 

ERHAPS my mis artune u to you 
ſome thoughts — the meth 2. ſuggeſt wy in 
general, which, conveyed to the public through 
your paper, may prove of public uſe. It is in that 
view ſingly that you 1 had this ſecond trouble 
from, SIR, 


Your "yt bunbl JO and na . 
| R. D. 


T ALLOW the caſe of my worthy ee 
dent to be compaſſionate, but I cannot poſſibly 
allow it to be ſingular. The public places dail 
prove'the v too plainly. I confeſs 1 of. 
tener pity than blame the errors of youth, when [ 
reflect upon the fundamental errors generally com- 
mitted by their parents in their education. "Many 
totally — and many miſtake it. The an- 
cients. began the — of their children b 
Ong err hearts and their manners. "The? 
taugh — the duty of men and of citizens; we 
teacl — n of the ancients, and leave 
pere morals and manners to ſhift for themſelves. 


As for the modern ſpecies of human Bucks, 


I impute their brutality to the negligence or the 


fondneſs of their parents. It is obſerved in 
parks, among their betters, the real Bucks, that 
the moſt troubleſome and miſchievous are thoſe 
who were bred up tame, fondled and fed out of 
the hand, oi fawns. 
: no up, the indulgence they met with in their 


youth; : 


They abuſe, when 


ur 
0 1 


teel t 
foibl, 
male 
or, à 
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youth ; and their - familiafity grows troubleſome 
and dangerous with their horns. 


W EGW . 
Nuns. 30. TarvrsDay, Jah 26, 1753. 


[ AM indebted for my paper of to-day to the 


ſcrupulous piety of one of my fair corre- 
ſpondents, and to the undeſerved, though not un- 
common, diſtrefles of another. M 1 will, I 
hope, forgive me the TRguy of publiſhing the com- 
pliments paid me in theſe letters, when I affure 
them, that I had rather what I write ſhould have 
the approbation of a ſenſible. woman, than that 
of the graveſt and moſt learned philoſopher. in 
England. ID e io coma 
To Mr. FIrz-Ap A. 
_*. | 


Tux candour which ſhines ſo conſpicuouſly in 
your writings, the deference you expreſs towards 
the literary productions of women, and the gen- 
tee] turn you give to every ſtroke: of ſatire on our 
foibles, have encouraged me to. offer a. few fe- 
male thoughts on the arbitrary power of faſhion; 


or, as it is more properly and politely rendered, 
AS TE. i 037 4a l ee e 10 
I am not learned enough to define. the mean- 


ing of the. word, much leſs am I able to tell you 
al the different. ideas it conveys; but accordin 
to its common acceptation, I find that it is appli- 
cable to every affectation of ſingularity, whether 

: . ut 
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in dreſs, in building, in furniture, 'or in diver. 
ſions; and the farther we ſtray. from decency or 
propriety in this ſingularity, the nearer we ap- 
proach to TASTE, | 


Ti F | 
Tx prevalence of the ChixEsE taſte has. 


been very humorouſly attacked in one of your 
papers; and the greater prevalence of the [x- 
pla taſte among us women, I mean the taſte of 
going uncovered, has been as happily treated in 
another. But there is a taſte at preſent total! 
different from this laſt, . the impropriety of Thich 


can hardly, I think, have eſcaped your obſerva- 


tion, though it has your cenſure. It is the taſte 
of attending divine fervice, and of performing the 
moſt ſacred duties of our religion, with a hat on, 


However trifling this may be deemed in itſelf, I 


cannot but conſider it in a ſerious light: and 
have always, for my own part, refuſed complying 


with a faſhion, which ſeems to declare in the ob- 


ſervers of it, a want of that awful reſpect which 
is due to the CREATOR from his creatures. 

Ir temporal monarchs are to be ſerved with 
an uncovered head; I mean, if the ceremony of 


uncovering-the - head be conſidered and expected 


by the higher powers as a mark of reverence and 
_ humility; . ſurely reaſon will . ſuggeſt that the 


SUPREME OVER ALL-ſhould-be approached and 


ſupplicated with at leaſt equal veneration : yet, 


ſtrange as it may appear to the more thinking 
part of our ſex, this uncouth ſtate of being 


hatted prevails in almoſt all the churches in 
town and country; matrons of ſixty adopting the 
thoughtleſs whim of girls in their teens, and each 
endeavouring to countenance the other in pr 

©. | ; 7 25 a | 21 $ Fa . ; A 1 le 
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idle tranſgreſſion againſt the laws of decency and 
decoriim?” 755 1 5 
FAVOUR me, fir, either by inſerting this ſhort 
letter, or by giving ſome candid admonitions on 


bu the ſubject after your own manner. Jam acquaint- 
2 ag ed with many of your female readers, and am af- 
, Iv- ſured that your frequent remarks upon their moſt 
” of faſhionable follies will have a proper effeft. Re- 
ed in proofs are never ſo efficacious as when they are 


tall 12 * N 53 
| tempered with good-humour ; a quality which is 
always to be found in the lucubrations of Mr. 


5 Fitz-Adam; among whoſe admirers I beg to be 
7 numbered, and am, S i x 

Fon . „ Your humble ſervant, 8 
f,! eee e ee eee een 
% To Mr. Frrz-ApA W. 


hich WY To whom, fir, ſhould the injured fly for re- 
dreſs, but to him who has made the worLD his 
province? You will not, I am ſure, be offended” 
at my taking this li : the Spectator was not 
above receiving and publiſhing the epiſtles of the 


female ſex; nor will you, Mr. Fitz-Adam, who 
1 are writing in the we? ig of virtue, diſdain the cor- 
= eeſpondence of an innocent young creature, who: 
UA ' WH fucs to you for conſolation in her affliction, and 
"> Wl for reproof of one who has broke through all rules 
eus of honour and morality. I will make no farther 
1 preface, ' but e i EI RI 
8 "My name and circumſtances I need not ac 
*his _ you with; let it ſuffice that I am the 
il daughter of a gentleman, and that my education- 


has been ſuitable to my birth. It was my miſ-+ 
L | , fortune 
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fortune to be left at fifteen without a father; but 
it was with a mother, who in my earlieſt infancy 
had ſown the ſeeds of religion and virtue in my 
heart; and I think I may without arrogance aſſure 
you, that they have not been thrown away upon 
unprofitable ground. After this greateſt of loſſes 
we retired to a country village, ſome few miles 
from town; and there it was, fir, that I firſt 
knew to be wretched. Eo 5 

WꝝE were viſited in this village by a young 
Fame who, as he grew intimate in the fami- 

ly, was pleaſed: to flatter me with an affection, 
which at firſt I did not imagine to be real—1 
ought to have told you that his fortune was in- 
dependent, and himſelf neither fool nor cox- 
comb. ' Young as I was, ſome little ſhare of ex- 
perience told me, that gentlemen at his age ima- 
gine it a moſt: mat — branch of politeneſs to 
pretend love to every pretty woman they fall in 
company with: but indeed, Mr. Fitz-Adam, I 
had a heart that was not to be caught by com- 
Hliments: I examined his. behaviour with the 
ſtricteſt attention; not a grain of partiality or 
ſelf-love, at leaſt I 1 clouded my judg- 
ment; the flights of poetry and paſſion, 10 com- 
mon in others, gave place, in him, to modeſty and 
reſpect; his words, his looks were ſubſervient to 
mine, and every part of his conduct ſeemed to 
ſpeak the ſincerity of his love. The approbation 
of friends was not wanting; and every one ex- 
pected that a very little time would unite us to 
Fon my own part, I built all my hopes of 

happineſs upon this union; and I flattered myſelf, 
that by an obedient and affectionate ment 
5 | mig t 


- 
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might make the life of him I ſincerely and vir- 
tuouſly loved as happy as my own, But it was 
not to be | Some common occurrence occaſion- 


ed our ſeparation ; he parted, ſeemingly, with 


the greateſt regret ; aſked and obtained permiſ- 
ſion to write; For ſome months elapſed without 
my ſeeing or hearing from him. Every excuſe 
that partiality could ſuggeſt, I framed in his fa- 
your ; but I had ſoon more convincing proofs of 
his neglect of me than either his abſence or his 
ſilence. On his return, inſtead of apologizing 
for his behaviour, inſtead of accounting fer his 
remiſſneſs, or of renewing the ſubject of all our 
converſations, he appeared gloomy and reſerved; 
or whenever he inclined to talk, it was in-the 
praiſes of - fome abſent beauty, or in ridicule of 
marriage, which he aſſured me it ſhould be many, 
many years before any one ſhould prevail with 
him to think of feriouſly. With many ſuch ex- 


preſſions, and a few careleſs viſits, during a ſhort 


ſtay in the country, he took his leave with the 


3 a pi, = and I have never ſeen him 


ſince. Thus, fir, did he cancel an acquaintance 
of two years ſtanding ; the greateſt part of which 
time he had employed in the moſt earneſt endea- 
vours to convince me that he loved me. | 

Ix I could accufe myſelf of any act of levity or 
imprudence in my behaviour to this gentleman, 
the confciouſnefs of ſuch behaviour would have 
prevented me from complaining ; but I appeat to 
his own heart, as well as to all that know me 
(and he and others who read this letter, will know 


. whom it comes) in vindication of my con- 
duct. 15 Fo; 20 


YET 
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Fer why ſhould I flatter myſelf that you wil 
take any notice of what I write ? This injuſtice 
I complain of is no new one; it has been felt by 
thouſands; or if it had not, I have no invention 
to give entertainment to my ſtory, or perhaps to 
make it intereſting to any but my own family, or 
a few female friends who love me. They will 
thank you for it, and be obliged: and to make it 
uſeful to your readers, tell them in your own words 
and manner (for I have no one to correct what! 
write) that the cruelleſt action a man can be 
guilty of, is the robbing a young woman of her 
- afteEtions, with no other deſign than to abandon 
her. Tell them, fir, that though the laws take 
no cognizance of the fraud, the barbarity of it is 
not leſſened: for where the proofs of an injury 
are ſuch as the law cannot poſſibly aſcertain, or 
perhaps might overlook if it could, we claim from 
honour and humanity protection and regard. 
How hateful, Mr. Fee hos apo my own 
ſex, is the character of a jilt! Vet men feel 
not the pangs of diſappointed love as we do. 
From ſuperiority of reaſon they can reſent the N. 
injury, or from variety of employments can for- 
get the trifler who inflicted it. But with us it 
is quite otherwiſe ; we have no occupations to 
call off our attention from diſappointment, and 
no laſting reſentment in our natures. (I ſpeak 
from experience) againſt him who has betrayed us. 81 
Tr me add a word more, and I will. have NX. 
done. If every gentleman of real accompliſh- Y 
ments, who has no ſerious deſign upon the heart MF I am 
of a woman, would avoid being particular ei- hither 
ther in converſation or in the civil offices of ture v 
good- breeding, he would prevent many a ſilent WW fungi 
„ Pang 
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vil Wi pang and ſmothered ſigh. It is, I am ſure, from 
uſtice a contrary behaviour, that many a worthy young 
lt by creature is hurried to her grave, by a diſeaſe not 
ntion mentioned in the weekly bills, a broken heart, I 
ps to Bi am, with great ſincerity, - 


ly, or y 1 

OF” © e 

ake i 1 Your admirer and conſtant reader, 
vords Rs ; =. W.S. 
hat [ 8 ds þ 

in be 1 cannoT diſmiſs this amiable young lady's 


f her letter, without obſerving, that the injuſtice it com- 
ndon plains of will admit of the higheſt aggravation, if 


take we conſider that it is not in human prudence to 


it is WF guard againſt it. In caſes of ſeduction the frail 
njury one liſtens to her paſſions, and not her reaſon; and 


n, ra woman is made miſerable for ever, by liſtening 
from Bl to an offer of being virtuouſly happy. | 


KOMEN JOS CO Nx. 


Nun. 31. THURSDAY, Auguſt 2, 1753 | 


Fallit te incautum pietas tuq—— VIRG, 


TOs. To Mr. Frrz-ApAu. 
OU will be told at the cloſe of this letter 


1 the reaſon why you are troubled with it. 
Jam a clergyman; and one I hope, who has 
hitherto, as near as the imperfections of his na- 
ture would admit, performed the. duties of his 
function. I hope alſo that I ſhall give E 6 

1 . | nce 


- 
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fenee by ſaying, that I have been more afliduoy 
in teaching the moral duties of chriſtianity, than 
in explaining its myſteries, or in gaining the af. 
ſent of mens tongues to what their minds can 
have no conception of. The great duty of be. 
nevolence, as it was always my ſecond care to 
inculcate, ſo it was my ſecond delight to praiſe, 
But I am conſtrained by a fatal ſucceſlion of ex- 
perience to declare, that I have been unhappy 
in the ſame proportion that I have been benevo- 
lent; and have debaſed Myſelf, as often as ! 
have endeavoured to raiſe the dignity of human 
nature. e 
-In the year one thouſand ſeven hundred and 
_— eight, when I was curate of a- pariſh in 
Vork, the following article appeared in all the 
London news- papers. 5 
„ Vokk, March 25th. This day William 
„ Wyatt and John Sympſon were executed here 
<< for houſe-breaking. "They behaved in a very 
<« penitent manner, but made no confeſſion, At 
„ the tree the hangman was intoxicated with 
liquor; and ſuppoſing there were three or- 
„ dered for execution, was going to put one of 
ce the ropes about the parſon's neck as he ſtood 
<< in the cart, and was with much difficulty pre- 
<< vented by the gaoler from ſo doing.” 
Tris parſon, fir, was myſelf; and indeed eyery 
part of the article was literally true, except that 
the 'gaoler was equally intoxicated with the hang- 
man, and that it was not till after the rope wis 
forced about my neck, and the cart juſt going of, 
that the ſheriff's officers interfered and rectified 
W RT arr 


* 
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Tavs was I in danger of an ignominious 
death by performing the duties of my office, and, 
from a tender regard to the ſouls of theſe poor 
wretches, watching their laſt moments in order 
to ſoften their hearts, and bring them to a con- 
fefſion of the crime for which they were to ſuffer. 
But the indignity offered to me at the gallows was 
not all. There are in York, Mr. Fitz-Adam, as 
well as in London, ſcoffers at the clergy ;z and I 
allure you, upon the veracity of my function, 
that I hardly ever walked the ftreets of that city 
afterwards, without being faluted- by the name of 
c Go Hitt 
Tims had ſcarcely taken off the edge of this 
ridicule, when a worſe accident befel me. It was 
my misfortune to ſend an advertiſement to the 
Daily Advertiſer, ſetting forth, "That if a you 
« woman” (who happened, though I knew it not, 
to be the moſt noted harlot upon the town, and 
who then kept a coffee-houſe in Covent-garden) 
would apply to the reverend Mr. W. B.“ (which 
was myſelf, and my name printed at full length) 
„at the Blue-Boar inn, Holbourn, the would 
hear of ſomething greatly to her advantage.” | 
THE occaſion of this advertiſement was literal- 
ly thus. The young woman in queſtion had for- 
merly been a ſervant at York, and had been baſely 
and wickedly ſeduced — fon maſter ; who dyin; 
a few years after, and feeling the utmoſt remor 
for ſo injurious an act, was willing to make this 
unhappy creature all the atonement in his power, 
by putting privately into my hands a hundred 
pounds to be paid her at his deceaſe; and as he 


luppoſed her to be in ſome obſcure ſervice in Lon- 


don, he conjured me in the moſt ſolemn manner to 
r 1 find. 
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find her out, and to deliver the money into her 
own hands. 5 +541 46, 5 
II was to acquit myſelf of this truſt that I came 
up to town, and put the above-mentioned adver- 
tiſement into the Daily Advertiſer. The young 
woman, in conſequence of it, came the ſame day 
to my inn, and having convinced me that ſhe was 
the real perſon (though I wondered to ſee her ſo 
fine a lady) and having received the donation with 
great modeſty and thankfulneſs, very obligingly 
invited me. to a reſidence at her houſe during my 
ſtay in London. I made her my acknowledgment, 
and the more readily embraced the propoſal, as 
ſhe added that her houſe was large, and that the 
;young ladies, her lodgers (for ſhe let lodgings, 
the ſaid, to young ladies) were particularly — 
with the converſation of the clergy. 
I DixED with her that day, and continued til 
evening in the houſe, without the leaſt ſuſpicion 
of the occupation of its inhabitants; though! 
could not help obſerving that they treated me 
with extraordinary freedom; that their boſoms 
were uncovered; and that they were not quite ſo 
ſcrupulous upon certain ebay” ck as our York- 
ſhire young women: but as I had never been in 
_ .town before, and had heard great talk of the 
freedom of London ladies, I; concluded it was 
the faſhionable! behaviour; which though I did 
not extremely like, I forebore, through good-man- 
ners, to find fault with. At about ſeven in the 
evening, as I was drinking tea with two of the 
ladies, I was broke in upon by ſome young gen- 
_ .tlemen, one of whom happened to be the ſon of a 
.near neighbour of mine at York, who the moment 
che ſaw me, ſwore A great oath, Dies That I * 
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| « the honeſteſt parſon in England; for that the 
« boldeſt wencher of them all would ſcruple to 


« be fitting in a public room at a bawdy-houſe 
« with a brace of whores, without locking the 
« door.“ 5 8 

A Loup laugh, in which all the company 


joined, prevented my reproving this young gen- 


tleman as I thought he deſerved; but the lan- 
guage and behaviour of the ladies to theſe gen- 
tlemen, and their coarſe and indecent jeſts both 
upon me and my cloth, opened my eyes to ſee 
where and with whom I was. I ran down ftairs 


with the utmoſt precipitation, and early the next 
by the aſ- 


morning took horſe for York ; where, 
ſiduity of the above-mentioned young gentleman, 
my ſtory arrived before me, and I was ridiculed 
by half my. acquaintance for putting myſelf to 
the trouble and expence of a jqurney to town for 


a brace of wenches, when I muſt undoubtedly 


have known that a ſcore of them at York would 
gladly have obliged me for half the money. 

Ir was in vain for me to afſert my innocence, 
by telling the whole ſtory ; I was a ſecond time 
made ridiculous, and my function rendered uſe- 
leſs in the place where 1 lived, by the punctual 
performance of my duty, in religiouſly obſerving 
the laſt requeſt of a dying friend. | 

I evITTED York ſoon after this laſt diſgrace, 
and got recommended, though with ſome diffi- 
culty, to a curacy in Lincolnſhire. Here I lived 


happily for a conſiderable time, and became the : 


favourite companion of the ſquire of the pariſh. 
He was a keen ſportſman, hearty in his friend- 
ſhips, bitter in his reſentments, and implacable 


to poachers, It ſo happened, that from about 
WR. 12 
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the time of my coming to the pariſh, this gentle. 
man's park and the country about it were ſo 
ſhamefully robbed of hares, that every body was 
exclaiming againſt the thief. For my own part, 
as I thought it my duty to detect knavery of every 
kind, 45. was fond of all occaſions of teſtifying 
my gratitude to my patron, I walked out early 
and late to diſcover this midnight robber. At ll 
I ſucceeded in my ſearch, and caught him in the 
very act of laying his ſnares; and who ſhould he 
be, but the game-keeper of my benefaCtor | This 
impudent fellow, who ſaw himſelf detected, had 
the. addreſs to cry out thief firſt; and ſeizing me 
by the collar, late as it was, dragged me to his 


maſter's houſe. I was really fo aſtoniſhed at his 
conſummate aſſurance, that I heard myſelf ac- 
cuſed without the power of ſpeaking ; and as a 


farther proof of my guilt, there was found, upon 
ſearching me, a great quantity of wire and other 
things, the uſe of which was ſufficiently obvious, 
and which my wicked accuſer had artfully con- 
veyed into my pocket, as he was leading me to 
am judge. rs i | 
1 To de as little prolix as I can, I was impriſon- 
ed, tried, and convicted of the fact; and after 
having ſuffered the utmoſt rigour of the law, was 
obliged at laſt to take ſhelter in town, to avoid 
the thouſand indignities that were offered me in 
the country. 5 | 

To particularize every misfortune that has 
happened to me in London, would-be to exceed 
the bounds of your paper. I ſhall only inform 
you of the occurrences of laſt night. 5 

IT was paſt twelve when I was returning to 

my lodgings from viſiting a lick friend. As I que 
| A > # along 
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along the Strand I heard at a little diſtance from 
me the ſound of blows, and the ſcreams of a wo- 
man. I quickened my pace, and immediately per- 
ceived a very pretty young creature upon her knees, 
intreating a ſoldier for mercy, who by the fury in 
his looks, and his uplifted cudgel, ſeemed deter- 
mined to ſhew none. Common humanity, as well 
as a ſenſe of my duty, impelled me to ſtop and 
make my remonſtrances to. this barbarous man. 
The effects of theſe remonſtrances were, that I 
ſoon after found myſelf upon the gzound, awaked 
as it were from a trance, with my head broke, 
my body bruiſed, my pockets rifled, and the ſol- 
dier and his lady no where to be found. 


ALas! Mr. Fitz-Adam, if this had been the 


only misfortune of thenight, I had gone home con- 
tented ; but I had a feverer one to undergo. -I was 
comforting myſelf as I walked along, that I had 
acted the part of a chriſtian in regard to theſe 
wretches ; when 2 loud cry of thieves and murder, 
and immediately after it the ſight of a gentleman _ 
ſtruggling with two ill-looking fellows,” again 

alarmed me. All bruiſed} and bloody as I was, I 
tlew without heſitation to bis aſſiſtance; and be- 
ing of an athletic make and conſtitution, in a very 
tew minutes delivered him from their clutches ; 
who, as ſoon as he ſaw himſelf at liberty, made the 
moſt natural uſe of it, = running away. I was 
now left to the mercy of two ſtreet-robbers, as I 


thought them, both of whom had ſo ſecurely 
faſtened upon me as to prevent my eſcape. But 
while I was beginning to tell them that I had been 
already robbed, to my utter confuſion they diſ- 
covered to me that they were bailiffs ; that they 
had arreſted the perſon whom I reſcued for thirty 


71 3 : pounds; 
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pounds; and that I muſt give ſecurity for the 
debt, or go inſtantly to priſon. me . 
To come to the cloſe of my unhappy narration, 
they carried me to one of their . houſes : from 
whence I ſent to the landlord where I lodged, who 
having ſomething more than thirty pounds of mine 
in his hands (all that I am worth in the world!) 
was kind enough to bail me. From a principle of 
_ conſcience (knowing that I had really made my- 
ſelf the debtor) I would have paid the money im- 
mediately, if it had not occurred to me that the 
gentleman whom I delivered would, upon reading 
theſe particulars in the WorLD,' be honourable 
enough to remit me the ſum I ſtand engaged for 
on his account. As ſoon as I ſee this letter inſert- 
ed, I ſhall make myſelf known to Mr. Dodſſey, to 
whom [I defire that the money may be paid: or if 
the gentleman chuſes to come in perſon and diſ- 
charge my bail, Mr. Dodſley will be able to in- 
form him at what place I may be found. 
I BEG your immediate publication of this letter, 
and am, f Ae eee Os e | 
. e eee 
Dur moſt faithful ſervant, 
W. B. 
P. S. I forebore to make any mention of watch- 
men in my account of laſt night, becauſe I ſaw 
none. I ſuppoſe that it was not a proper time 
either for their walking their rounds, or for ap- 
pearing at their ſtands. | | 
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To Mr. Firz-Apan. 


SIR, | 
WAS greatly ſurprized, that when in a late 
I paper you were diſplaying your knowledge in 
diſeaſes, and in the ſeveral ſpecifics for their cure, 
you ſhould be ſo very forgetful as never to men- 
tion a malady, which at preſent is not only epide- 
mical, but of the fouleſt and moſt inveterate kind. 
This malady is called by the learned the cACoE- 
THES CARPENDLI, and by the vulgar CRITICISM. 
It is not more true that every man is born in 1x, 
than that he is born in cRITIcisM. For many 
years indeed the diſtemper was uncommon, and. 
not dangerous in its conſequences ; ſeldom attack- . 
ing any but phileſophers and men of learning, Wo 
from a ſedentary life and intenſe application. to 
books, were more open to its influence than other 
men. In time, by the infection of dedications, it 
began to ſpread itſelf among the GREAT, and 
from them, like the gout, or a more noble diſtem- 
per, it deſcended to their inferiors, till at laſt it 
has infected all ranks and orders of men. 
But as it is obſervable that an inhabitant of 
the fens in Lincalnſhire is moſt liable to an ague, 
a Yorkſhireman to horſe-ſtealing, and a Suſſex- 
man to ſmuggling ; ſo it is alſo obſervable that 
the perſons-moſt liable to the contagion of CRITI-- 
CISM, are young maſters of arts, ſtudents in the 
14 Temple, 
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principles; but it was not till very lately that my 
labours were attended with any certain ſucceſs, 
I had diſcovered in general that the patient had an 
acidity of blood, which, if not corrected in time, 
droke out into a kind of EVIL, which, though no 
king's-evil, might poffibly, I thought, be cured 
by touching: but it occurred to me that the 
touch of an oak-faplin might be much more ef- 
ficacious than that of the ingenious Mr. Carte's 
SOMEBODY. A linen-draper's prentice in the 
neighbourhood happening at that time to be la- 
bouring under a fevere fit, I hinted this my opi- 


nion to his maſter, who immediately applied the 


touch; but I will not wrong my conſcience 
boaſting of its effect, having learnt that the lad 
was ſeen ſoon after at a certain coffee-houſe in 
the Strand, in all the agonies of the diſtemper. 


UNTIRED by diſappointment, I continued my 


ſearches with. redoubled diligence; and it is this 
day that I can felicitate myſelf, as well as thou- 
ſands of my countrymen, that they have not been 
kn vain. V 

Tux cauſe then of this loathſome diſtemper is 
molt. certainly wind. This being pent in the 
| bowels for ſome time, and the rules of good- 
breeding not permitting it, in public places, to 


take its natural courſe, it immediately flies up 


into. the head, and after being whirled about for 
a while in that empty region, at length diſ- 
| 1 5 : charges. 
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charges itſelf with great violence upon the organ 


of ſpeech. This occaſions an involuntary mo- 


tion in that member, which continues with great 
rapidity for a longer or a ſhorter time, according 


to the power or force of the original blaſt which 
ſet it in motion. This volubilty, or rather vi- 
bration of tongue, is accompanied with certain. 


un-intelligible ſounds, which, like the barkings 
of perſons bit by a mad dog, are the moſt fatal 
proofs of the pan ney” Pos the diſtemper. 

Tu late doctor Monro, who was long ago 
conſulted upon the caſe, gave it as his opinion, 
that it was a ſpecies of madneſs, known amon 
the Greeks by the name of ,, an 
among the Romans by malevolentia. It is ſaid of 
that great and humane man, that from his con- 
cern for theſe poor creatures, he intended, if he 
had lived a little longer, to have propoſed a new 
building for their reception, contiguous to that in 
Moorfields: and as they are quite harmleſs 


things, would charitably have taken them under 


his own immediate care. The loſs of that emi- 
nent phyſician, were it from no other conſidera- 
tion, cannot but be lamented as a public miſ- 
fortune; his ſcheme being intended to prevent 
the contagion of CRITICI8M: from ſpreading ſo 
univerfally among. his Majeſty's ſubjects, For 


there is 'one „ > pourra ns _— 


this diſeaſe, namely, that it is of quicker an 


more certain infection than the plague :. being 
communicated, like yawning, to a large circle of 
company in an inſtant of time: and (what is ſuf- 
ficient confirmation of the cauſe) the congregated: 
vapour which is emitted at ſuch times, is more 

8 diſagree- 
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diſagreeable and offenſive than if it had taken its 
proper and natural courſe. 


Bur the doctor's principal reaſon for conjec- 
turnig this diſtemper to be madneſs, was, its be- 


ing almoſt continually acted upon by external 


objects. A man in the hydrophobia will be in 
agonies at the ſight of water or any liquid; and 
it is very well known that perſons afflicted with a 
CRITICISM will be thrown into equal agonies at 
the ſight of a new book, pamphlet, or poem. But 
the greateſt and moſt convulſive of all agonies are 


found to proceed from the repreſentation of a new 


play. I have myſelf obſerved upon this occaſion 
a mob of poor wretches ſending forth ſuch diſmal 
groans, and ſuch piercing ſhrieks as have quite 
moved me : after this they have ſtarted up on a 
ſudden, and with all the Fur of madmen, have 
torn up the benches from racy 65 them, and put an 
entire ſtop to an entertainment, which to pay for 
a ſight of, they have many of them borrowed the 
money from their maſters tills. 

THAT this has the appearance of madneſs, I 
cannot deny; yet J have ſeen a turkey-cock be- 
have with equal fury at the appearance of a wo- 
man in a red petticoat; and I have always im- 
puted it to the ſillineſs of the bird, _— than to 
any diſorder in his brain. 

* 3 whether this be madneſs or not, che ori- 
ginal cauſe is moſt infallibly WIND; and to have 
diſcovered the cauſe of any diſtemper, is to have 
taken the leading ſtep towards effeCting its cure; 
which is indeed the ſole end and gu of this 
letter. 
is then biting the andoubied cauſe of that 


univerſal diſeaſe vulgarly known by the name 


of 


2 
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of CRITICISM, the patient muſt enter into- an” 
immediate and regular courſe of CARMINATIVES.- 
The herbs angelica, fennel, and camomile will be 
extremely proper for his tea; and the ſeeds of 
dill, cummin, aniſe, carroway, coriander, or car-: 
damum, ſhould never be out of his mouth. Theſe, 
by the conſent of all phyſicians, are the great diſ- 
pellers of wIND. But that is not all. From 
whence have they their name of CARMINATIVES?. 
Not from this quality; here are no traces of ſuch 


an etymol&gy ; but they are happily poſſeſſed of 


another and more excellent virtue; and that in ſo 
eminent a degree, as to take their name from it. 
This is the power of expelling all the pernicious 
effects of poetry, verſes, ſongs, ARMIN A; all that 
farrago of trumpery, which is ſo ſtrangely jum- 
bled together in the inteſtines of that miſerable in- 
valid who labours under the weakneſs and diſor- 
dar of CRITICISM, For it is a great miſtake in the 
learned, that theſe medicines took their name of 
CARMINATIVES from the ancient jugglers in phy- 
ſic accompanying their operation with verſes and 
ſcraps of poetry, by way of incantation or charm ;. 
they certainly obtained this appellation from their: 
wonderful power of expelling that particular ſpe- 
cies of WIND which is engendered in the R 
Tic's bowels by reading of plays, poetry, and 
other works of wit, too hard for his digeſtion. 
THrarT all perſons labouring under an habi- 
tual and obſtinate CRITICISM may be induced to 
enter into this courſe of CARMINATIVES, I can 


allure them with. great certainty, that the opera- 


tion of theſe medicines, notwithſtanding the pro- 

digious diſcharge of crudities. which they occa- 

fon, is not attended with the leaſt ſickneſs to the 
f * patient 
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patient himſelf; he has indeed the appearance of 
a violent fit of the colic ; but, in reality, he has 
only the trouble of eructation: all the ſickneſs and 
nauſea uſual in other caſes of the like nature, being 
marvelouſly, in this, transferred to the by-ſtanders, 
Burr as all medictnes have not eq 6 effects on 

all conſtitutions; ſo this, though ſufficient in ma- 
ny caſes, may poſſibly be defective in a few: I 
have therefore in reſerve a ſecret, which I may 

venture to pronounce will prove of great utility. 
It is. this. Let every man who is afflicted with 
this. ſcraphulous diſeaſe immediately turn Au- 
THOR. And if it ſhould fo happen (as it is not 
abſolutely impoſſible) that his compoſitions. 
ſhould not. be adapted to every. body's taſte, it 
will infallibly work ſo upon his ftamach,. as en- 
tirely to purge off thoſe indigeſted. particles, to 
which all this foul wind was originally. owing.. 
For it is true to a proverb, that if you hang a. 
dog upon a crab-tree,. he will never love ver- 
. 
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F am forry, in one particular, ta differ in opi- 
nion with my ingenious correſpondent... But I 
cannot. allow. that a cniIrIc's turning author 
will cure him of his: malevolence; having al- 
ways found that. the moſt difficult people in the 
world to be pleaſed, are thoſe who know experi- 
mentally. that they want talents. to. pleaſe. . 


Nun. 
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T has lain upon my conſcience for ſome time, 
that I have taken no notice of thoſe of my 


correſpondents, whoſe letters. to me, for reaſons 


of ſtate,, have been withheld from the public. 
Several of theſe gentlemen have favoured me with 
their aſſiſtance from the kindeſt motives. They 
bave diſcovered that I am growing dull, and 
bave therefore very generouſly fent me ſome of 
their own wit,. to reſtore me to reputation. But 
as I am. not ſure of a conſtant ſupply of theſe 


brilliant epiſtles, I have been cautious of inſert- 


ing them : knowing that when once a bottle of. 
claret is fet upon the table, people are apt to 
make faces at plain port. | | 
THERE are other gentlemen to whom I am no- 


leſs obliged. Theſe have taken it for granted, 


that as I declared in my firſt paper againſt med- 
ding with religion, I muſt certainly be an infi- 


de]: upon which. ſuppoſition they have been 


pleaſed to ſhower in upon me, what they call, 
their FREE THOUGHTS :. but theſe thoughts, as 
I have hitherto given no aſſurances of. my infide- 
lity, are rather too FREE for this paper. And 
beſides, as. I have always endeavoured to be new,. 
[ cannot conſent to publiſh any thing ſo common. 
as abuſe upon religion. Zn | 
BuT the majority of ' theſe my private correſ- 
pondents are politicians. They approve, they 
tell me, of my neutrality at firſt ; * 
| ve 
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have been ſo managed lately by thoſe in power, 
that it is the part of every honeſt man to become 
an oppoſer. The compliments which theſe gen- 
tlemen are pleaſed to pay my abilities, are the 
higheſt ſatisfaction to me. Their letters do me 
the honour to aſſure me, that if J will but aſſert 
myſelf, the miniſtry muſt do exactly as I would 
have them; and that the next general election. 


will certainly. take whatever turn I have a mind. 


to give it.. ESO gs 25s | 
T AM very far from denying that I have all this 


power ; but I have ever been of opinion that it 


is greater to ſave than to deſtroy: for which rea- 
ſon I am willing to. continue the preſent admi- 
niſtration a little longer; though at the ſame time 
J muſt take the liberty of declaring, that if I find 
the popular clamours againſt a late act of parlia- 
ment to be true; namely, that it will defeat all the 


prophecies relating to the diſperſion of the Jews; 
or that the New 'T'eſtament is to be thrown out of. 


our bibles and common prayer books; or that a 
general circumciſion is certainly to take place ſoon 
after the meeting of the new parliament; I ſay, 


when theſe things are ſo, I ſhall moſt aſſuredly 


exert. myſelf as becomes a true-born Engliſhman. 


I conrxsss very freely that I had conceived 


ſome diſlike to the marriage bill; having been 
aſſured by the maid-ſervant where I lodge, that 
after the 25th day of next March, no young wo- 


man could be married without taking her bible 
oath that ſhe was worth fifty pounds. But as 
T have read the bill ſince, and- have found no- 


ſuch clauſe in it, I am tolerably well ſatisfied. 
Loo thoſe of my correſpondents who are angry 
with me for not having endeavoured to inculcate 


ſome 


ene 
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ſome ſerious novel in every one of theſe papers, 
I ſhall juſt take notice, that I am writing eſſays, 
and not ſermons, But though I do not avowedly 
once a week attack envy, malice and uncharita- 
bleneſs, I hope that a paper now and then writ-- 
ten with pleaſantry and good-humour, though it 
ſhould have no direct moral in view, may ſo amuſe. 
and temper the mind, as to guard it againſt the 
approaches of thoſe tormenting paſſions. There 
is nothing truer than that bad ſpirits and ill-hu- 
mour are the parents of miſery and miſchief ; he 
therefore who can lead the imagination from. 
gloom and vapours to objects of chearfulneſs and 
mirth, is a uſeful member of ſociety. _ | 
HAavinG now diſcharged my conſcience of its 
burthen, I ſhall cloſe this paper with a letter 
which I received yeſterday by the penny poſt. TI. 
infert it here toſhew, that a ſate very ſerious eſſay 
of mine, calculated for the ſupport and delight. 
of ladies in years, has done real harm; while 
others of a graver nature, and without a moral, 
have been perfectly inoffenſive. e 


To Mr. Frrz-Ab an. | 


8 R, | a 3 

THAT you have been the occaſion of miſery to 
an innocent woman is as true, as that I hope I 
may acquit you of any evil intention: you have 
indeed miſled me, but it is another who has 
wronged me. Yet if J had not uſed my utmoſt. 
endeavours, and practiſed every honeſt art to get 

redreſs 


— 
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_ redrefs from this unjuſt perſon, I ſhould neither 
dieſire nor deſerve a place in your paper. 

Bur, alas! fir ! while I am prefacing my fad 

, through a too modeſt reluctance to begin it, 

J am fearful that you will miftake me for ſome 
. credulous young creature, who has yielded up her 
honour to 3 man. Indeed, Mr. Fitz- 
Adam, I am no fuch perſon, being at preſent in 
my fifty-ſixth year, and having always entertained 
ſuch an averfion to impurity, as to be ready to 
die with ſhame even of my very dreams, when 
they have ſometimes happened to tend that way. 
But how has my virtue been rewarded |——T will 
conceal nothing from you, fir, though my cheeks 
are glowing with ſhame as well as indignation. 
l am wronged, barbarouſly. wronged, and 

will complain. Ed, 

Tux hand that is now penning this letter was 
three tedious weeks ago given at the altar to the 
moſt unworthy of men Forgive me, ſir, a mo- 
ment's pauſe 
without exclaiming in the bitterneſs of my heart, 
how cruelly I am diſappointed ! I will be parti- 
cular in my relation. . 

Mv father was a country gentleman of a good 
eſtate, which by his death, that happened near two 
months ago, devolved to me, as his only child. 
It was matter of wonder to our neighbours, that a 
perſon ſo agreeable as I was thought to be, and 
who. had been marriageable a good while (for as I 
mentioned before, I am in my fifty-fixth year) 
ſhould be ſuffered to live ſingle to ſo ripe an age. 
To ſay the truth, I could never account for this 
wonder, any otheryiſe than from that — de- 

4 3 icacy 


I cannot think of what Jam, 


only object of a ſincere, fervent and laſting paſſion 
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licacy which I always obſerved in my converſa- 
tion with the men, and which in all probability 


prevented. them-from declaring themſelves. 


As ſoon as I had performed the laſt duties to 
my father, I came up to town, and took lodgings 
in Bury-ſtreet—Would it had been in Pall-mall, 
or a ſtreet ſtill wider! for then I might have eſ- 
caped the obſervation of a tall well-made gentle- 
man from Ireland, who, unfortunately for my 
peace, lodged directly over the way. 

I WILL not trouble you with the methods he 


took from his window to engage my attention, or 


with what paſſed between us on his being per- 
mitted to viſit me. All I ſhall ſay is, that what- 
ever ground he had gained in my heart, it might 
have proved a difficult taſk for him to have car- 
ried me without a ſettlement, if the WorLD of 
July the 12th, upon the love of ELDERLY wo- 
men, had not fallen into my hands. Before the 
reading of that fatal paper, I had ſuſpicions that 
my perſon might poſſibly be leſs defirable than 
my fortune; but now I believed, and my wiſhes 
aſſiſted my belief, that he languiſhed to poſleſs 
me. I read the ſtory of Ninon L*encLos above 
a dozen times over; and I rejoiced to find my- 
ſelf of the exact age of that lady, when her 
charms had ſuch an aſcendancy over the unfor- 
tunate DE VILLIERS. | 2 

Mr lover found me with the paper in my hand, 
I read it to him: and he confirmed me in my 
opinion, by wiſhing himfelf the Abbe Gzporyn, 
and his angel, as he called me, eighty years old, 
that he might be as happy as the Frenchman. In 
ſhort, being now thoroughly convinced that the 


in 
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in a young man, was a woman in years, I made 
no ſecret to him of my inclinations; and the very 
next morning we were publicly married. 

ALAs! fir, were you in jeſt or earneſt when 
you wrote that paper ? I have a melancholy rea- 
ſon for believing you were in jeſt. . And is a wo- 
man of fifty-five then ſo undeſirable an object: 


Is ſhe not to be endured ? Or are all men deceiv- 


ers !« No; that is impoſſible ; it is I only that am 
deceived. I dare not ſay more, unleſs it be to tell 
you, that a fortune of thirty thouſand pounds is 
rather too much to be given in exchange for a 
mere name, when, if you knew the whole truth, 


I have no real right to any name but my maiden - 


one. I am, by no name at all, 


— 


six, 
Nour moſt humble ſervant. 


Nous. 34. Thunbpar, Auguft 23, 1753. 
JxyEREN I declared againſt meddling with 


V politics in theſe my lucubrations, I meant 
only that kind of politics, or art of government, 


which is ſo learnedly and logically reaſoned upon 


in all the coffee-houſes and barbers ſhops of this 
great metropolis ; intending (as it is my province) 
to take cognizance of any particular act of the le- 


giſlature, that, contrary to its intention, has been 
prejudicial to the morals of my fellow citizens. 


Bur 


complain of. The act I mean is the WITH 


acr. Lam not conſidering the repeal of this 


act as affecting our 1 belief, according to 
the Scotch proverb, 


ment to WITCHCRAFT in this kingdom, that 


one hardly meets with a grown perſon either in 
public or private, Who is not more or leſs under 


its influence. 


WHOEVER attends to the ſermon at church, 
or liſtens to the converſation of grave and good 
men, will hear and believe that the preſent age 
is the moſt fruitful in wickedneſs of any. ſince 
the deluge. Whether theſe gentlemen have diſ- 
covered the true reaſon of this depravity, or whe- 
ther the diſcovery has* been reſerved for. me, I 
will not pretend to determine; but certain it is, 
that the repeal of an act of parliament, which 


was meant to reſtrain the power of the devil by 


inflicting death upon his agents, muſt infallibly 
give him a much greater influence over us, than 


he ever could have hoped for, during the conti- 
nuance of ſuch an act. wit SHELLS 


- 


I am well aware that there are certain of my 
readers who have no belief in WITCHES; but I 
am willing to hope they are only thoſe, who 
either have not read, or elſe have forgot, the pro- 
ceedings againſt them, publiſhed at large in the 
ſtate trials: if there is any man alive who can. 


deny his aſſent to the poſitive and circumſtantial 


evidence given againſt them in theſe trials, I. 
| | Bair + 
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Bur it is the,xepeal of an act of parliament, 
and not the act itſelf, that I am now about to 


auk awaw the deel, and 
« good bwee to the Lord.” I think of it only 
in a moral light, as it has given ſuch encourage-. 
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ſhall only ſay that I pity moſt fincerely the hard- 
ö i cf 2 
THAT the devil may truly be faid to be 
let looſe among us by the repeal of this act, 
will appear beyond contradiction, if we take 
a ſurvey of the general faſcination that all 
ranks and orders of mankind ſeem at preſent 
— ² PP N | 
WuũAr is it but WITCHCRAFT that occaſions 
that univerſal and uncontroulable rage of PLay, 
by which the nobleman, the man of faſhion, the 
merchant and the tradeſman, with their wives, 
ſons and daughters, are running headlong to 
ruin ? What is it but WITCHCRAFT that conjures 
up that ſpirit of pride and gaſſion for expence, by 
which all claſſes of men, from his grace at Weſt- 
minſter to the ſaleſman at Wapping, are entail- 
ing beggary upon their old age, and bequeathing 
their children to poverty and the pariſh ! Again, 
is it poſſible to be accounted for, from any natural 
cauſe, that perſons of good ſenſe and ſober diſpo- 
ſitions ſhould take ſuch a freak four or five times 
in a winter of turning their houſes into inns; 


cramming every bed- chamber, cloſet and corner 


witk people whom they hardly know ; ſtifling one 
another with heat; blocking up the ſtreets with 
chairs and coaches; offending themſelves, and 
pleaſing: nobody; and all this for the vain boaſt 
of having drawn together a greater mob than 


TI Irs nga My: Cork. 
ane wr 
be the occafion of ſo much folly'and abſurdity, 


That nothing but wITCHCRAFT can 


—_ be obyious to the common fenſe of all man- 


ANOTHER 
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ANOTHER and more melancholy proof of the 
power of WITCHCRAFT, is, that a wife may be 


beautiful in her perſon, gentle in her manners, 


fond of her huſband, watchful for his quiet, care- 
ful of his intereſt, kind to his children, chearful 
to his friends, and obliging to all ; yet be yoked 
to a wretch, ſo blind to his own happineſs, as to 
prefer to her endearments the hired embraces of 
a diſeaſed proſtitute, loathſome in her perſon, 
and a fury in her difpoſition. If this is not 
WITCHCRAFT, I ſhould be glad to know of ſuch 
a huſband what name I may call it by. Among 
the lower kind of tradeſmen (for every dealer 
even in broken glaſs bottles has his fille de joye) 
it is a common thing for a huſband to kick his 
wife out of doors in the morning, for havi 
ſubmitted over- night to a good drubbing from 
his miſtreſs. | 82 
Ir would be endleſs to take notice of every 
argument that ſuggeſts itſelf in proof of wich- 
CRAFT ; I ſhall content myſelf with only one 
more, which I take to be inconteſtible. - "This is 
the ſpirit of jacobitiſm, which is ſo well known 
to pofleſs many of his Majeſty's proteſtant ſub- 
jects in this kingdom. That a poor Highlander 
in Scotland may be a jacobite without wITCH- 
CRAFT, I am ready to allow; zeal for a loſt 
cheeld of the gude houſe of Stuart may have eat- 
en him up : but that an Engliſh country gentle- 
man, who 1s really no papiſt in his heart, or that 
a wealthy citizen of London, who goes to church. 
every Sunday, and joins in the prayers'for the 
preſent royal family, ſhould be drinking daily to 


the 79/foration (as he calls it) of a popiſh bigot, 
who would burn him at Smithfield the next 


week 
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week for not going to maſs; and whoſe utmoſt 
merit is his precarious deſcent from a family, 
remarkable for little elſe than pedantry, obſſi- 
nacy, debauchery and enthuſiaſm; that ſuch a 
perſon ſhould be a jacobite, or in other words, an 
enemy to the beſt of kings, and the wiſeſt of con- 
ſtitutions, cannot poſſibly be accounted for but 
by the power of WITCHCRAFT. 
Fo all theſe conſiderations it is much to he 
' wiſhed that a new wITCH ACT may take place 
next ſeſſion of parliament. Vor populi eft vor 
Dei, is a wiſe and a true ſaying ; and that the 
vox populi is in favour of ſuch an act, let the late 
proceedings at Tring, and ſome ſimilar occur- 
rences in other parts of England, bear teſti- 
"MOAP.. 5 e 

THAT: the legiſlature may be farther induced 
to take this matter into ration, I am clear- 
Jy of opinion, that the paſſing ſuch an act will go 
-a great way towards ſilencing the clamours which 
have gone forth ſo grievouſly againſt the Jew bill: 
for it is ſhrewdly ſuſpected that the ſame people 
who imagined their religion to be at ſtake by the 
repeal of the one, are at preſent undef the mot 


terrible conſternation at the paſling of the other: 


and beſides, it will be a convincing proof to all 


ſorts of perſons, that the adminiſtration is as well 


-inclined to diſcourage the devil, as it is to favour 
the Jews; a 0 which, as matters ſtand 
at preſent, ſeems to want confirmation. 

I the mean time I entreat all my readers, 25 
much as in them lies, to be upon their guard 
againſt WITCHES : for the better diſcovery of 
whom (as the law does not admit of the uſual 
trials by fire and water) I ſhall here ſet 15 al 
8 ö | . O 
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I know or have been told upon the ſubject. If a 
woman turned of eighty, with grey hairs upon 
her chin, and a high-crowned hat on, ſhould be 
ſeen riding upon a broomſtick through the air, or 
failing in an egg-ſhell upon the Thames in a high 
wind, you may almoſt ſwear that ſhe is a WITCH. 
If as often as po ſee any particular old woman, 
you feel a pricking of pins all over you, or if your 
ſtomach be ſick, and ſhould happen to diſcharge 
a great quantity of the ſaid pins, or if while you 


are ſpeaking to this old woman, ſhe ſhould ſud- 


denly transform herſelf into a horſe without a 
head, or any ſuch uncommon animal, you may 
very fairly- conclude that ſhe is no other than a 
WirTcH, In ſuch caſes it will be a happy cir- 
cumſtance if you are able to ſay the Lord's prayer : 


for by repeating it three times to yourſelt ſhe 


becomes as harmleſs as a babe. 

A Lapy of my acquaintance, who has often 
been bewitched, aſſures me of her having detected 
multiudes of theſe hags, by laying two ſtraws 
one acroſs the other in the path where they are to 
tread, It is wonderful, ſhe ſays, to ſee how a 
WITCH is puzzled at theſe ſtraws ; for that after 
having made many fruitleſs attempts to ſtep over 
them, ſhe either fands ſtock ſtill, or turns back. 
But to ſecure yourſelf within doors againſt the en- 
chantment of WITCHEs, eſpecially if you are a 
perſon of faſhion, and have never been taught the 
Lord's prayer, the only method I know of is, to 
nail a horſeſhoe upon the threſhold, This I 


can affirm to be of the greateſt efficacy; inſo- 
much that I have taken notice of many a little 
cottage in the country, with a horſeſhoe at its 
door, where gaming, extravagance, routs, adul- 


tery, 
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tery, jacobitiſm, and all the catalogue of wircy. 
CRAFTS, have been totally unknown. _ 

I SHALL conclude this paper by ſignifying my 
intention, one day or other, of hiring a porter, 
and of ſending him with a hammer and nails, 
and a large quantity ef horſeſhoes, to certain 
houſes in the purlieus of St. James's. I believe 
it would not be amiſs (as a charm againſt play) 
if he had orders to fix a whole dozen of theſe 
horſeſhoes at the door of WHITE's. From St. 
_ James's he fhall have directions to proceed to 
the city, and to diſtribute the remainder of his 
burthen among the threſholds of thoſe doors, at 
which the wirCHCRAFT of jacobitiſm has been 
moſt ſuſpected to enter. | | 
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Nuws. 35: THURSDAY, Auguſt 30, 1753. 
To Mr. FITz-ApAM. 


> > . 


\HAT you may know who it is that offers 


you his correſpondence, and how qualified 
I am to make a figure in the woRLD, I ſhall let 
you into the ſecret of my birth and hiſtory. 
I HAvE the honour to be deſcended from 
the ancient family of the LimBERTONGUEs in 
Staffordſhire, My grandfather was of the ca- 
binet with Oliver Cromwell; but unfortunately 
happening to whiſper a ſecret of ſome importance 
to his wife, the affair unaccountably became pub- 
lic, and ſentence of diſmiſſion was 2 
pa 
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ther, who, for ane reaſons, grew. uneaſy 
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paſſed upon him. My father was decypherer to 
king William. It was by his diligence and ad- 
dreſs that the aſſaſſination plot and ſome other 
combinations in that reign, were brought to light. 
But being ſomewhat too officious in his zeal, he 
was ſuſpected of betraying the ſecrets of his of- 
fice (the better, as is ſuppoſed, to inſinuate him- 
ſelf into thoſe of the oppoſition) and was diſcard- 
ed with diſgrace. - With a fortune barely ſuffi- 
cient for ſupport, he retired to his native village 
in Staffordſhire ; and ſoon after marrying the 
daughter of an unbeneficed clergyman in the 
neighbourhood, he had iſſue male, the writer of 
this letter. . e ro tis was 
Mr earlieſt infancy gave indications of an in- 
quiſitive mind; and it was my father's care to 
implant in me, with the firſt knowledge of words, 
an inſatiable deſire to communicate. At twelve 
years old I diſcovered the frailty of - a, maiden 
aunt, and brought the curate of the pariſh into 
diſgrace, A young lady of uncommon diſcre- 
tion, who boarded in the family, was ſo delighted 
with the ſtory, that ſhe made me a party in all 
her viſits, to give me new occaſions of relating 
it: but happening one evening to ſteal. a little 
abruptly upon the retirement of this lady, I difco- 
vered her in the prettieſt familiarity imaginable 


with the harlequin of a ſtrolling company 


Ix was about this time that a fever carried my 


mother to her grave. My father for ſome weeks 


was inconſolable: but making an acquaintance 
with an innkeeper's daughter in the village, and 
marrying. her ſoon after, he became the gayeſt 
man alive. By the direction of my new mo- 


- 
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at my prying diſpoſition, I was ſentenced to a 
Lehel at fifty miles diſtance; Mortified 

1 Was at firſt, I Began early to reliſh this 
change of life. A new world was opened to me 
for diſcovery i I wormed' myſelf into the ſecrets 
of every boy; and made immediate information 
to the maſter, Many were the whippings upon 
theſe ocaſions; but as my heart always felt for 
the miſehiefs of my tongue, I was the firſt to con- 
dole with the ſufterer, and eſcaped ſuſpicion by 
my 1 But all human enjeyments are 
tranſitory, It happened in the courſe of my diſ- 
— that by a perverſe boy's denying the fact 
he was charged with, I was ———— ly called 
ap to give evidence againſt him; and 
delivered it with the ſtricteſt regard to truth, [ 
found the Whole ſcheel in combination againft 
Mie, and every one branding me with the nams 
6f FEELLSTALE; 

 FroM this unlucky accident, hardly a day 
paſſed; but I was called upon to anſwer facts 
which I never committed, and was as certainly 
puniſhed for denying them. I was buffeted and 
abuſed by every body; and then whipt for quar- 
felling ; or if any thing was miſſing in the ſchool 
it was coriftantly fotind in one of my coat pockets, 
er locked up ſafely in my trunk. During this 
continued ſtate of perſecution, I wrote repeatedly 
'to my father for leave to return home: but the 
government of that family wis transferred, and 
_ Admittancets it, even at common vacation times, 


denied me. At the end of five years; however, 


and, as You will son be informed, ts my utter 

diſgrace, I obtained the favour of "Iu the 

en holidays at home. + 
HE 
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Tu morning after my arrival, I perceived at 
breakfaſt, by the demure looks of the maid, and 
now and then a ſide. wink at her miſtreſs, that 
there were ſecrets in the family. It was not 
long before I diſcovered ſome particular fami- 
liarities between my mother-in-law and a ſprucs 
exciſeman in the neighbourhood, The room I 
lay in was the next to her's j but — at- 
tempting a {mall peep hole in the wainſcot, I un- 
luckily bored through the face of my father's pio- 
ture, which hung on the other fide ; by which 
misfortune I underwent the mortification of a 
diſcovery, and the ſevereſt diſcipline I ever felt. 
Stung with the reproaches I met with from this 
adventure, I doubled my afliduities, and had the 
ſatisfaction of finding one afternoon in the gat= 
den, that the exciſeman and my mother. were 
made of the very ſame fleſh and blood with the 
curate and my aunt. My father happening to 
be engaged at the next village, I had time to go 
from Rouſe to houſe to inform the pariſh of his 
diigrace : but how great was my ſurprize, when 
at y return home, inſtead. of gaining credit to 
my ſtory, my mother had art enough to turn the 
miſchiet upon myſelf, and to get me driven out 
of doors as the moſt wicked of incendiaries 
' ENRAGED: as I was at my father's inhuma- 
nity, I fell upon my knees in the. ſtreet, and 
made a ſolemn oath. never to enter his d 
again, whatever miſery might be the conſequence, . 
With this reſolution, and ſomewhat more than a 
guinea in my pocket (which I had ſaved from 
the benefactions of ſome particular friends at my 
return from ſchool) I took the road, by moon - 
licht, for London. Mang remarkable 0Gcurred 
2 | le | 2 0 
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to me on the way, till the laſt mile of my jour- 
ney ; when joining company with a very civil 
gentleman, who was kind enough to conduct me 
over the fields from Iſlington, and giving him a 
_ hiſtory of my life, I found this humane ranger 
ſo touched with my misfortunes, as to offer me 
a bed at his own houſe; and a ſupply of whatever 
money I wanted, till proviſion could be made for 
me. Such unexpected generoſity drew tears from 
me. I thanked him for his goodneſs; and ſhew- 
ing him my guinea, which was yet unbroken, I 
wſidhim the favour of his houſe would be ſuffi- 
cient obligation. I was indeed a little ſurprized 
to find at that very inſtant my benefactor's piſtol 
at my breaft, and a menace of immediate death, 
if I refuſed to deliver: but you will imagine, 
Mr. Fitz-Adam, that I could withhold: nothing 
from ſo kind a friend; and obligations being thus 
mutual between us, he left me to purſue my 
bes pa a few half-pence' in my pocket, 
To particularize my diſtreſſes on my firſt arri- 
val in town, would be to write a volume inſtead 
of a letter. In a ſhort: time my inquiſitive talents 
were taken notice of, and I commenced buſineſs 
in the poſt of retainer to a bailiff 's follower : but 
forgetting that fecrecy was neceſſary to my com- 
miſſion, J communicated my errand wherever [ 
was ſent upon the lock- out, and gave many a 
fine gentleman time to eſcape. This employ- 
ment, though of ſhort duration, got me a natural 
intereſt among the lawyers; and by the merit of 
ſcholarſhip, as well as writing a tolerable hand, 
I ſucceeded in time tothe fmart poſt of clerk to 
a ſollicitor. But here too it was my misfortune 
to be a little too unguarded in my diſcoveries : 
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for happening ſometimes to be ſent abroad with 
bills of coſt for buſineſs never done, and fees never 
paid, I found it impoſſible to conceal any thing 
from the clients, and was diſcarded as a betrayer 


of my maſter's ſecrets. In the courſe of a few 


years I was obliged to combat neceſſity in the 
various characters of à poet, a ballad-ſinger, a 
ſoldier, a tooth-drawer, a mountebank, an actor, 
and a travelling tutor to a Buck. In this laſt 
poſt T might have lived with eaſe and profit, if I 
could have concealed from my pupil that he was 
the plague of every country he came to, and the 
diſgrace of his own. By gradual progreſſion, 
and having acquired ſome knowledge of French, 
I roſe in time to be aſſiſtant ſecretary to an envoy 
abroad. Here it was that my enquiring mind 
began to be of ſervice to me; but happening in 


a few months to make diſcovery of certain tranſ- 


actions, not much to the honour of my maſter, 


and being detected in tranſmitting them to oy : 


friends in England, Lwas diſcarded: from my of- 
fice with contempt and beggary. Upon this oc- 
caſion my neceflities hurried me to an act of 
guilt, that my conſcience will for ever upbraid 
me with : for being thus deſerted in a country 
where charity was unfaſhionable, and reduced to 
the very point of ſtarving, I renounced my reli- 
ou for bread, and became a brother of the 

endicants of St. Francis. Under the ſanctity 


of this habit, and from the example of the bro- 


therhood, I led a life of profligacy and wanton- 
neſs, But though my conſcience was ſubdued, 
my tongue retained its freedom : for it was my 
misfortune one day, through ignorance of my 
company, to betray the ſecrets of a lady's con- 
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ſeſſion to her own; husband. The ftory began to 
ſpread 1 und it was by a fort of miracle, that [ 
faund the means af eſcaping with life. ' 
AT my return into England, I mads a folemn 
Jenunciatian of my apoſtacy ; and by the favour 
of a certain great man, becams of conſequence 
enough for the ſervice of a miniſterial writer, 
My performances far ſome time were highly ap- 
plauded : but being a little too fond of commu. 
nigating ahjections for the ſake of anſwering 
them, IL was aecuſed of weakening the cauſe, and 
ordered ta laak out for other employment. En- 
raged at the injuſtice of this treatment, I devoted 


my pen to the ſervice of patriotiſm ; but being 


ſomewhat indiſereet in my zeal, and  accaſion- 
ally hinting ta the world that * 
were only cantending for power, I had the fen- 
tence of diſmiſſion paſſed upon me for inad- 
yertency. „ 

Bzing thus driven from all employment, and 
neither inclined nor able to conquer the hent of 
my mind, I began ſeriouſly to conſider how 1 
might turn this very diſpoſition to advantage. In 
the midſt of theſe refletions it occurred to me 
that the ladies were naturally open-hearted like 
myſelf, and that if I tendered them my ſervices, 
and ſupplied them with ſcandal upon all their ac- 
duaintance, I might find my accaunt in it. But 
as wicked as this town is thought to be, and as 
knowing as I was in what was daing in it, I ſoon 
faund that the real occurrences of life were too 
inſipid for the attention of theſe fair ones, and 
that I muſt add invention to facts, or be looked 
upon as a trifler, I accordingly laid about me 


of 


with all my might, and by a judiciqus mixture 
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of truth and lies, ſucceeded ſo well, that in leſs 
than two months ] carried off a dowager of qua- 
lity, and am at preſent a very reſigned widower 
with a handſame fortune. | 
Tais, ſir, is my hiftory ; and as I eapnot 
keep any thing that I know, and as I know al- 
maſt every thing that people would wiſh te keep, 
I intend myſelf the. honour of correſponding 
with you often; and am, SIR, ä 
Your moſt humble ſervant, | 
Nc. LiMBERTONGUE. 


I Acczrr of Mr. LimMgERTONGUE's correſ- 
pondence with all my heart. The varieties he 
has experienced will enable him to furniſh uſeful 
cautions, and inſtructive entertainment. The 
ladies will be taught to avoid ſcandal by virtue; 


and the men either to reform or conccal their 


vices, while the TELL-TALE is abroad. 


LENEREXEREEELELEXELNY 
Nuns. 36. Tuvxsnav, September 6, 17 53” 


| WAs formerly acquainted with a very honeſt 
1 old gentleman, who as often as he was aſked 
at the tavern how his wife did, never failed to aſ- 
fure us, „that he did nat come abroad to be 


put in mind of his wife,” I could wiſh with 


all my heart that thoſe perſons who are married 
to the town for at leaſt eight months in the year, 
would, upon their removal into the country, for- 
get the amuſements of it, and attach then, ſelves 


to thoſe pleaſures which are ta be found in 


groves and gardens, in exerciſe and: temperance. 
+4 | K 4 | But 
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But as fond as we are of variety, and as plcaſins 
as the changes of the ſeaſons are generally ac- 
knowledged to be, it is obfervable — in all the 
large villages near London, the ſummer ſeems 
only to be endured, as it is made to reſemble the 
winter in town. Routs, viſits, aſſemblies, and 
meetings for drinking, are all the pleaſures that 
are attended to; while the 'meadows and corn- 
A e dun 

( ere the milk-maid ſingetb blitbe, 

And the mower whets his ſcythe) 


are neglected and deſpiſed. 


I HAvE received a letter upon this ſubject, 
which, for its: candor and good ſenſe, Iſhall lay 
before my readers for. the ſpeculation. of to-day, 
To Mr. Frrz-Apan. 
In this ſeaſon of unjverfal - migration, when 
the fireworks at Marybone, and the tin-works 
of Vauxhall are deferted for the ſalutary ſprings 
of Tunbridge, Cheltenham and Scarborough; 
it would not be amiſs, methinks, if you were to 
give us your opinion of thoſe. ſeats of idleneſs 
and pleaſure, health and gaiety. Or ſuppoſe you 
ſhould extend your views ſtill farther, and tell 
us what you think in general of ſummer amuſe- 
ments, and the faſhionable employments of rural 
life? To ſupply in ſome meaſure this defect, give 
me leave to acquaint you with the principal oc- 
currences that engaged my attention very lately, 
in a ten days retirement is the country. 2 
AS 


ſures of converſation, 
thought (at leaſt, all ſubjects that are worth the 
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As the friend J vifited was a man who had 
ſeen much of the world; as his wife and daugh- 
ters were adorned with all the accompliſhments: 
of genteel life; and as they were no leſs admired 
for their underſtandings than their perſons ; my 
expectation was raiſed and flattered with the 
pleaſing, yet- reaſonable thought, of paſſing my 
time with no · leſs improvement than delight, in 
a ſituation where art and nature conſpired to in- 
dulge my utmoſt wiſhes. But how grievouſſy 


diſappointed was I to find, that Whenever I walk 
ed out I muſt walk alone; and even then was 


ſure to be / reproached-; in the afternoon, for 


| riſing before the bottle was out; and in the 


evening, for breaking a ſet at cards]! Fhe form er a 
part of my conduct diſobliged the men, and the 


latter offended the ladies. Scarce could I reach 


the end of the avenue before my friend, with a 
gentle rebuke, ſummoned me back to give a2 


toaſt; and hardly could I contemplate the view - 


from the terraſs, before miſs Kitty would come 
running to tell nie that the RUBBER was UP, and 
that it was my turn to cu IN, This, I doubt, 


is too general a complaint to be ſoon redreſſed; 


yet it is not; leſs a grievanee: That perſons ſo 
well qualified for giving and receiving the plea- 
ſhould thus agree to baniſh 


thinking of) muſt be almoſt incredible to thoſe 
who are unaequainted with polite life. That a 
ſeaſon, in which all. the beauties of nature ap- 
pear to ſuch advantage, ſiould be thus thrown = 
away, and as much diſregarded as the depth of 
winter, ſeems utterly inexcuſable, and in ſome 
degree immoral. How, thought I to myſelf, 
9 K 5. 6 can 


gan talents deſigned for the nobleſt purpoſes 
he thus peryerted to the meaneſt? Is it the 
** fole province of wit to give toaſts, and of 
“ beauty to ſhuffle cards? How are the faculties 
* of reaſon ſuſ nded, ; while thoſe of paſſion 
alone prevail! Since it is no leſs certain that 
the ſweeteſt temper may be deſtroyed by cards, 
„than that the þeſt conſtitution may be ruined 
dy wine,” Theſe were my uſual reflections as 
| returned to my company, ebagrined and diſap- 
pointed at the loſs of a walk, which, 1 0 a 
ſolitary one, I ſheuld always prefer to the plea- 
{ures of the bottle, or a party at whiſt by day- 
light, in che beſt aſſembly in England. 
Bz fe good, My, Fitz-Adam, as to eſpouſe the 
kauſe of injured nature, and remonſtrate loudly: 
2gainſt this enormous barbarity of killing the 
ſummer. Let cards prevail in winter, and in ci- 
ties only: too much of them do we fee in this 
great town to deſire them elſewhere. Let drink- 
ing be confined to election dinners and corpora- 
non feaſts, and nat continue (as it tao much does) 
impereeptibly to make hayock of aur pxivate fa- 
milies. Aſture the ladies, the young ones J 
mean, that hewever their mothers may inſtruct 
them by example, or whatever they themſelyes 


— wink, anxiety and diſappointment, hope 

4 fear, are p9-improvers of their beauty: that 
Venus never kept her eaurt at. a rout; and that 
the arrows of Cupid ars not winged with cards. 
Let them take but one walk, and the milk-maid 
chat gives them a fillabuh at the end of it, will 
eonvinct them that air and exereiſe are the true 
- prefervatives of health and heauty, and will add 


2 


more --ively bloom. and freſher roſes to their 
5 + 5 0, « 2 'E cheeks. 
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checks, than all the rouge of French art, or all the 


fluſh of Engliſh ayariee. Inform the men, if they 
know it nat already, that though they may eftecm 
themſelves. ſoher when they are not dead drunk, 
and poſſibly may never be in a ſtate of intoxica- 
tian, yet drinkipg to any degres of exceſs will 
certainly hurt, if not totally ruin their conftitu- 
tions, and be the ſure, though perhaps flow, oc- 
eaſions of rheumatiſms, gouts, dropſies, and death 
itſelf. Many inftances of this will occur in the 
ſphere of every one's acquaintance ; and if ſome 
of the deceaſed have lived fifty or ſixty years, it 
is hardly ta be doubted, that had this barbargus 
cuſtom never prevailed, their lives might have 
been extended ta at leaſt feyenty or eighhty. 
Ix ſhort, while theſe practiees continue, by 


- which every rural delight is entirely loſt, country 


ſeats may he eſteemed an idle expance, ang an 
uſeleſs burthen, London is certainly the fitteſt 
place for either the hottle gr cards: it is there: 
that the gentlemen may purſue the one, and the 
ladies the other, without being interrupted by: 
ſuch troubleſome gueſts as myſelf, who may be 
now and then deſirous of picking a noſegay, or of 
liſtening to the nightingale. Por in vain does 
nature Faviſh her charms, if they are thus neg-- 
lected; in. vain do the birds ſing, if no ane hears 
them.;: and in vain do the flowers blow, if. 


they blow unſeen, 


Aud waſi their fivectneſy an the de/ert ain. 


* 


Bur if theſe polite perſons will continue to ter 
fide in the ſummer at their country ſeats, JAY 


becauſe it is the faſhion, it would be no unfriend]! 
4 n., 


KD 
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office to ſpare them the mortification of continu- 


ally gazing upon unwelcome objects. In order 
therefore to fix their attention to the moſt i impor- 


tant concerns, I would humbly propoſe (and [ 


doubt not but the propoſal will. meet with their 
approbation) that immediately, after dinner the 
windows be clofed, and the light of the ſun be 
exchanged for that of wan candles; by which 


means. the gentlemen over their bottle in one 


room, may uninterruptedly harangue on hounds 


and horſes, while the ladies in another may be 


hut up till midnight with cards and. counters. 

And that the latter may be ſpared: the diſquiet of 
having recourſe on a SUNDAY to fields and gar- 
dens I mean if their mamma's or huſbands 
ſhould happen to be ſo enthuſiaſtically rigid as to 
forbid gaming upon that day) let it be lawful for 
| chem t e * a- bed — ay __ Ca 


1 am, 81 R, 
Your moſt hunble ſervant 


„ Rus ricus. 


SS 8888 S888 8 


Nos. 35 Turan, September 13 1753 


IHE foltowing letter is written with ſo 
much nature and ſimplicity, that, rather 
than curtail it of its length, 1 have thought pro- 
per (as I once did before) to x Extend my paper to 

another half-ſheet. 
3 To 


2 222 ges . dw, oo 


en 
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To Mr. F 1 | 


. | 
4 AM-the widow of a W wich who 


I lived happily, and in aMuence for many years. 
We had no children, and when he died he left 


me all he had; but his affairs were ſo involved, 
that the balance which 1 received, after having 
gone through much expence and. trouble, was no 


more than one thouſand pounds. This ſum 1 
placed in the hands of a friend of my huſband's, 
who was reckoned a good man in the city, and 
who allowed me an intereſt of four per cent. for 
my capital; and with this forty pounds asyear I 


retired and boarded in a village about A TE 


miles from Eondon. 


THERE was an old lad adyof g great n in "II. 
neighbourhood, who viſited 


often at the houſe 
where I lodged : the-pretended, after a ſhort ac- 


quaintance,' to take a great liking to me: ſhe 
profeſſed a friendſhip for me, and at length per- 

ſuaded me to come and live with her. 
_ "BETWEEN the time of taking this my: reſolu- 


tion and putting it into execution, I was inform- 
ed that this lady, whom I ſhall call Lady Mary, 


was very unequal in her humours, and treated her 
inferiors and dependents with that inſolence 
which ſhe imagined her ſuperior fortune gave her 


a right to make uſe of. a 
Bur as I was neither her relation nor depen- 
dent, and as all that I deſired from her was com- 
mon civility, I thought that whenever her lady- 
hip or her houſe became diſagreeable to me, I 
eould retire to my old quarters, and live 2 the 
| ame 
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fame manner as I did before I became acquainted 
with her; and upon the ſtrengtk of this reaſon- 
ing I packed up my cloaths, paid off my lodgings, 
and was conveyed by my Lady Mary in her own 
coach to the manſon houſ . 
Fon the firſt year ſhe me with civility 
and confidence; but in that time I could not 
help ebſerving that ſhe had no affection far any- 
bady. I found out that ſhe did not love her 
neareſt relations, whe were bighly eſteemed by 
all the reſt of the neighbaurbeod; and therefore 
I gave but little. credit to all the proteſtations of 
friendſhip which ſhe was continually making to 
_ SHE told me all that ſhe knew, and more than 
the knew; and inſinuated to me, that I was to. 


fook upon the truſt ſhe - repgſed in me as the 


ſtrongeſt proof of the higheſt friendſhip. But 
theſe inſinuations loft their effect; for I knew by 
experience, that there-are many people, of which 
number her ladyſhip was one, that often have 2 
need to unboſom themſelves, who muſt have 
ſomebody. to impart. their ſecrets to, and who: 


when they knaw any thing that ought not to be 


told, are never at eaſe till they tell it, 


Bur to proceed in my ſtary. One day, when 


her ladyſhip had treated me with uneemmon kind- 
neſs, for my having taken her part in à diſpute 
with one of her relatiqns, I received a letter from 
London to inform me that the perſen in whoſe 
hands I had placed my fortune, and who till that 
time had paid my intereſt money very exagtly, 
Was broke, and had fled the kingdom. 
Lap Mary in her fits of friendſhip had of- 
feed me . preſents, and perhaps the oftencr, od 
"2%. "5 Calle 
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that the letter I then 
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cauſe I always refuſed them. She had ſametimes. 

told me how deſirous ſhe was to do me good in 
any. thing that lay within her power. But in 
thoſe days I had the inexpreflible happineſs of 


having no wiſh or view beyond what my little 


fortune could afford me; and I was truly ſenſible 
of, and bleſſed in, the keart-felt ſatisfaction of in- 
dependenee. Imagine then, fir, what I felt at the 
receipt of the above mentioned letter. All that I. 
ſhall ſay; ta you about what it produced, is, that I 
took my reſolution immediately. I carried the- 
letter in my hand to Eady Mary; but before I 

gave it to her, I told her, that I had never doubt 
ed the ſincerity of her friendſhip, and that I was. 
thoraughly ſenſible of the kindneſs. with which. 
the treated me. I put her in mind of the preſents- 


Which ſhe had offered me, and added, that while 


I was nat in want of her aſſiſtance, I thought it. 
wrong to accept of them; but that the time was 
now come when her friendſhip was likely te be- 
come my only ſupport; that it would be ynjuſt 
in me to ſuſpe that I ſhould not receive it; and. 
gave her would tell her all,. 


and ſpare my tears. | 661 

Hee ladyſhip immediately read: it: over | with: 
more attention than emotion: but after return- 
ing it to me, ſhe embraced me, and aſſured me 
in a cendoling voice, that however great my 
misfortunes might be, ſhe could not help feeling 
ſome ſatisfaction in thinking, that it was in her 
power to alleviate them, by giving me propfs.of 
ker unaiterable' frieydfhip ; that her houſe, her 
table, her ſervants, ſhould always continue to be 


mine; that we ſhould never part while we lived, 


and that I ſhould: feel no. change in my cont 
| dition 
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dition from this unhappy alteration. of my cir- 
cumſtances. 

To any body that knew ns; ladyſhip leſs chan 
1 did, theſe hr would have afforded matter 
of great conſolation; but when I retired to my 
chamber, and reflected upon my paſt and pre- 
ſent ſituation, I ſaw that I had every thing to 
regret in the one, and very little to hope for from 
the other; and the following day convinced me 
— the manner in m I was to. lead wy ſure 
3 
WHENEVER Lady Mar Mary ſpoke to me, the had 
hitherto called me Mrs. Truman; but the very 
next morning at breakfaſt ſhe left out Mrs. and 
upon no greater provocation than breaking a tea- 
cup, ſhe made me thoroughly ſenſible of her ſu- 
periority and my dependence. Lord, Tru- 
man, you are ſo aukward | Pray be more care- 
ee ful for the future, or we mall not live long 
together. Do you think I, can. afford. to have 
my china broke at this e and maintain you 
bc into the bargain ??“ 
| From this moment I was obliged to drop the 


name and character of friend, which I had hither: 


to maintained with a little dignity, and to take up 


that which the French call complaiſante, and the 


Engliſh: humble companion. But it did not ſtop 
here; for in a week I was, reduced to be as mi- 
ſerable a TOAD-EATER as any in Great Britain, 
which in the ſtricteſt ſenſe of the word is a ſer- 
vuant; except that the TOA n-EAT ER has the ho- 
nour of dining with oy lady, and the misfortune 
of receiving no wage 

Tux beginning — 9 ſervitude was being em- 
en in ſmall buſineſs in her ladyſhip's own 


preſence. 
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preſence. Truman, fetch this; Truman, carry 
that; Truman, ring the bell; Truman, fill up 
the pot; Truman, pour out the coffee; Tru- 
man, ſtir the fire; Truman, call a ſervant; 
Truman, get me a glafs of water, and put me 
in mind to take my drops. N 
ITE ſecond part of my ſervice was harder. I 
was a good houſewife; I underſtood. preſerving, 


- pickling, and paſtry, perfectly well; I was no 


bad milliner, and I: was very well ſkilled in the 
management of a dairy. - All theſe little talents I 
had frequently. produced, ſometimes for my own 
amuſement, and. ſometimes to make my court 
to my lady. But now what had been my diver- 
ſion became my employment : my lady could 
touch no ſweet- meat, pickle, tart, or cheeſe-cake, 
but what was the work of my hands. I made up 
all her linen; I mended and ſometimes waſhed 
her lace; the butter ſhe eats every morning is all 
of my churning, - and I make every - flip-coat 
cheeſe. that is brought to her table: and if any 
of theſe my various works miſcarry, I am ſcolded 
or pouted at, as much as if I was hired and paid 
for every branch of the different employments to 
which I am put. le STERN E 

THis degradation of mine has not eſcaped 


the eyes of the quick-ſighted ſervants. The 
change. in my ſituation has produced a total one 


in their behaviour. There is hardly a chamber- 
maid that will bring me up a bottle of water into 
my room, or aifoatman that will give me a glaſs 
of ſmall beer at dinner. 5 . 

I uus r now give you an account of certain re- 
Frome which I am enjoined to obſerve at table. 


am abſolutely forbid to taſte any diſh that is = 
able 
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able cold as well as hot, or that may be haſhed 
for ſupper, By this I am prevented fram eating 
of moſt diſhes that come before us. I muſt ne- 
ver taſte hoiled or roaſt heef ; and ham and ve- 
niſon paſty are equally contraband. Fowls, 
chicken, and all forts af game, come under the 
article of prohibited goods; and though I fe 
brawn and ſturgeon ſerved up every day during 
the whole winter, I am no more the better for 
them than Tantalus was far his apples; and 
really ſometimes I eat as little as thoſe who dine 
with duke Humphry, ar as Sancho did when he 
was made gavernor of Barataria. To this I may 
add, that J have not taſted a glaſs of wine in our 
honſe for fome years, and that punch, biſhop, 


coal tankard, and negus are equally denied me; 
and I never muſt — ch any fruit, unleſs when! 
am to preſerve it. 


Fu rewards I receive for the ſervice J do, and 
the reſtraint which I ſubmis to, eeafiſt in having 
the enjayment af the mere neceſlaries af life, pro- 
vided you exclude money aut of the number. 
am. claathed out of Lady Mary's wardrobe ; and! 


have offended Mrs. Pinup, her ledyſhip's woman, 


aſt all forgiveneſs, becauſe her ladyſhip chufes, 
t I ſhould not go naked about the houfe. 
Nor being much uſed ta a coach, I am ge- 
nerally ſick with ſitting backwards in one. This 
my lady knows perfectly well; but ſince I en- 
tered into my ſtate of dependence, I am con- 
ſtantly obliged to let her & forwards alone in 


the daily airings that we take upon the adjacent 
common. h 

Vo have already feen, fir, that T de the work 
of maſt of the ſervants in the houſe : but I muſt 


now 
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now deſcend a little lower, and acquaint you 
with ſome abject employmencs, which I am 
forced to fubmit ta. 

I HAVE —_— hinted to you that my lady 


bas no- real friendſhip for either man or woman. 
Her affections are fettled upon the brute crea- 
tion, for whom ſhe expreſſes jncredible tender- 
neſs. You would take her monkey to be her 


eldeſt ſon, by the care ſhe ſhews of him; and the 


could not be more indulgent to her favourite 
daughter than the is to her lap-dog ; ſue has a 
cal friendſhip for her parrot; and he other day 
fhe expreffed much more joy at the ſafe delivery 
of a beloved eat, than . had done, fome 
months before, at the birth of her grandſon. 


Ir is wy province to tend, — upon, and | 


ferve this favourite part of the family, I am 
made anſwerable for all their faults; and if 
oO EI it is I that am to blame. 1 
nh my negligence that broke 1 
Ey 8 * far: bf ny and m 3 
3 Veny her dinner was the 1 of the 


| dear creature's illnefs.- Polls filence is often at- 


tributed to my ill uſage; and the murder of two 
or three kittens has been moſt unjuſtly laid to 
my charge. | 

I now come to ſome grievances of another 
kind, which I am almoſt aſhamed to qwn, but 
which are neceſſary to be told. | 

My lady has, for the humour in her eyes 6 by 
the by, I make at}: her eye-water) three iſſues ; 
one in each arm, and one in her back, Now it 
happened that her own woman bei 


confined to her bed, I was deſired to perform the 


operation of dreſling them in her ſtead; and un- 
5 fortunately: 


ane day 


Wo D. Ne,. 
fortunately T. acquitted myſelf of the taſk fo much 
to. my lady:s: ſatisfagtion,; that: Mrs. Pinup has 
been turned out of that office, which is given to 
me, and I am afraid it is a place for life. 

. "FHERE was another thing happened to me laſt 
year, which deſerves to be inſerted, in this letter, 
and which, though it made me cry, will, I am 
afraid, make other people lau. 
Lab Mary, out of the few teeth ſhe has left, 
had one, that haul the impudence to ake and keen 


her ladyſhip awake for two nights together 3 


upon this, Mr. Mercy the ſurgeon was ſent for, 
who, upon viewing the affected part, declared 
immediately for extraction. This put my lady 
into a terrible agony : ſhe. declared - ſhe never 
had a tooth drawn in her life, and that ſhe could 

never be brought to — INS it, unlefs ſhe ſaw 
the ſame operation performed upon ſomebody elſe 


in her preſence; Upon, this all the ſervants 


were ſummoned, and ſhe endeavoured to perſuade 
them one after another to have a tooth drawn for 
her ſervice; but they all refuſed, and choſe ra- 
ther to loſe their. places than their teeth. Lady 
Mary addreſſed berſelf to me, and conjured 
me by the long friendſhip that had ſubſiſted be- 
tween us, and by all the obligations J had al- 
ready to her, and thoſe ſhe was determined to 
—5 5 upon me, to grant her this requeſt. I 
bluſh to tell you that I yielded, and parted with 
2 fine_ white ſound tooth : but what will you ſay 
when I alſo tell you, that after I had loſt mine, 
Mr. Mercy was at laſt ſent. away without drawing 
her ladyſhip's ? Fa v9; 
Lapy Mary takes great quantities of phyſic, 
and part of my buſineſs is to prepare and make 
h 1 up 
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up the doſes; but what is ſtill worſe, her lady- 
ſhip will ſwallow nothing till I have taſted it in 


her preſence. I alſo make and adminiſter all the 


water-gruel that ſhe drinks with her phyſic, and 
am forced to attend her with camomile tea, when 
ſhe takes a vomit. This laſt is hard duty, as 
it not only makes me conſtantly ſick, but as of- 
ten ſtains my only gown and apron. 

I HAVE now, fir, done with all my bodily 


hardſhips, and ſhall. proceed to a grievance, which 


lies heavier on me than all I have already men- 
tioned.; I mean that perpetual ſacrifice of truth, 
which I am forced to make for her ladyſhip's 


ſervice. — 


LADY Mary is about ſixty-five, - and labours 


under a vice, which ſometimes perſons of the 
fame. ſex and age are ſubject to; I mean that of 


telling long and improbable ſtories. She has a 


fine invention, which often carries her beyond 
the bounds even of poſſibility. She deals large- 
ly in the marvellous, and whenever ſhe perceives 


that ſhe has made the company: ſtare a little 
too much, ſhe conſtantly appeals to me for the 


truth of a fact which I never heard before; but 
of which I am declared to have been an eye- 
menels£ ©: 51255 720 : "x eee 

ANOTHER grievance is, that my lady being 
much the richeſt perſon in the neighbourhood, is 
thoroughly convinced that nobody of an inferior 
fortune can ever be in the right in any diſpute 
which may happen between them; and as her 
ladyſhip's arguments are generally very weak; ſo 
her paſſions are very ſtrong; and what ſhe wants 
in reaſon, ſhe makes up in anger, which ſome- 


times 


— ———ů — ——ů —— — — — — — 
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times riſes to abuſe: and in all theſe diſputes, ſhe 
never fails to apply to me as an equitable judge, 
for my deciſion of the conteſt; which appeal 
being accompanied with one of colonel Her- 
nando's looks, ſentence is immediately pro- 
nounced in her favour; for what can reaſon or 
argument do againſt fear and poverty? Theſe 
unjuſt judgments have made all the neighbours 
my enemies, who imagine alſo that, by this be- 
haviour of mine, I muſt be highly in my lady's 
good graces; ſo that they hate what they ought 
to compaſſionate, and envy what they ſhould 
rather pity. It is the ſame caſe in every quar- 
re] that happens between her ladyſhip and her 
own relations. I am made the witneſs and 
judge in every cauſe; and I own very freely 
that my teſtimony 1s generally falſe, and my 
judgment partial: ſo that upon the whole, my 
neighbours hate me, the family deteſt me, and 
my lady herſelf does not love, and cannot eſteem 

| You are now, fir, fully informed of the 
- wretched life I lead; and as 1 dare ſay that there 
are many who paſs their days exactly in the 

ſame manner, you will do them and me a ſin- 
gular ſervice by printing this letter. My lady 
takes in your paper, and lends it about to all the 
neighbours; and there are ſome features of my 
condition too ſtrongly drawn to be miſtaken by 
any of my acquaintance. A common likeneſs 
would not have been ſufficient : but ſuch a ca- 
ricatura as I have painted, muſt ſtrike and be 
known at firſt ſight, and perhaps may contribute 
to change my ſcene for a better. But one 2 
Sten! ä | am 
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Jam ſure of, which is; that no alteration that 


can bappen to mie from the publiſhing this paper, 


can be for the worſe, 
1 am, 81 R, 
Your moft obedient, 
brmnible ſervant, 
MARY TRUMAN, 


WOO A HCH 
Nous. 38. THURSDAY, September 20, 1753. 


Exilis domus eff, ubi non et multa fuper ſunt, 
Et dominum fallunt, et proſunt furibus.— 
. | Honk. 
To. Mr. FI TE-ADAM. 
8 IR | | | 
THERE is a Tpecies ef luxury, which, 
though you mult often have obſerved, I 
do not find that you have hitherto taken notice 
of, I mean that extravagance of expence, which 
heople of all ranks and conditions are daily run- 
hing into in the article of furniture. In the 


houſes of the gteat (not to mention the profuſion 


of French ornament; and coftly glitter of _ 
l 


toom) the meaneſt utenſils of the kitchen are all 
of plate. But it is not upon the follies of other 
people that T am going to deſeant; it is of myſelf 


and my country-houſe, or rather of my wife and 


her villa, that I intend to he particular. The 


houſe J am ſpeaking of, together with a very 
tonſiderable eſtate, Was left me by ah uncle in 
the city, with whom I had lived from the age of 


ſixteen. 


3 


— 
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faxteen. As he intended me for trade, you may 
be ſure he gave me no other education (a little 
ſchool learning excepted) than what was neceſ- 
ſary to a compting-houſe. But finding myſelf 
at his death in poſſeſſion of a plentiful fortune, I 
reſolved to commence gentleman; and accord- 
ingly diſpoſed of my effects in buſineſs, and took 
a houſe at the other end of the town. 

HERE I became acquainted with a lady of 
quality, who, though ſhe had the higheſt no- 
tions of birth, yet from ſo trifling a circumſtance 


as want of fortune, condeſcended to give me her 


hand, notwithſtanding the meanneſs of my fa- 
mily, and the difference of our educations. As 
I-thought myſelf extremely honoured by an al- 
liance' with fo great a lady, I gave the manage- 
ment of every: thing into her hands, and grew as 
indolent as if I had really been a man of faſhion. 
My wife was a woman of exceeding FINE 
TASTE, as it is called'; or in other words, one 
who liked to have every thing about her in the 
neweſt and moſt expenſive manner. As ſoon as 
I brought .her to my country-houſe, I thought 
ſhe would have fainted away at the fight of my 


furniture; the whole of it (to uſe her own words) 


was ſo frightful, ſo odious, and ſo out of TASTE 
Her upholſterer muſt be ſent for that inſtant ! for 
there was no enduring life in the midſt of ſo much 
antiquated : lumber. I forgot to tell you that J 
| had entirely new-furniſhed the houſe about three 
months before; but though every thing was ex- 
tremely good and neat, I muſt- do my wife the 
juſtice to own, there was very little in it but 
what was of real uſe. Early the next day down 
comes the upholſterer; ©, Lord, Mr, . ; 
8 | %%% oe as 


ki 
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ſays ſhe, .I. am glad you are come. Pray reſt 


« yourſelf à little; but I am afraid you canꝭt find | 
« a chair fit for a chriſtian to ſit down upon. | 
Such ſeats ! ſuch backs! ſuch legs. fuch — | 
but they are ſo of a piece with the reſt: of the 
furniture Dear Kifang, I am glad 


“ you are come.!” So without waiting for his 
reply, or ſuffering him to fit down, ſhe conduct- 
ed him through all the apartments, except the 
offices, which indeed ſhe has never once con- 
deſcended to viſit ſince her becoming miſtreſs of 
my —_ | 5 „ 
Mx. Kifang, who is ſaid to be of Chineſe ex- 
traction, and who muſt be allowed to underſtand 
his buſineſs as well as any man alive, agreed per- 
fectly with her la'ſhip, and obſerved, that ſuch 
« out-of-faſhion things might do well enougn 
for a citizen; but that perſons of quality and 
« diſtinction, who had a TASTE and all that, 
* ſhould have ſomething foreign and ſuperb, and 
quite in another-guels ſort of a manner.” In 
ſhort, fir, by the indefatigable zeal of this Chi- 
neſe upholſterer, in about four months my houſe 
was entirely new furniſned; but ſo dilgulled and 
altered, that I hardly knew it again. There is 
not a bed, a table, à chair, or even a grate, that 
is not twiſted into ſo many ridiculous-and gro- 
teſque figures, and ſo decorated with the heads, 
beaks, wings, and claws of birds and beaſts, that 


r 
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Milton's 


Gorgons, and hydras,. and chimærus dire, 
are not to be compared with them. Every room 


is completely covered with a Wilton carpet; L 
Vor. I. L ſuppoſe 
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ſuppoſe to ſave; the floors, which are all new- 
laid, and in the moſt expenſive manner. In each 
of theſe rooms is a pair or two of ſtands, ſup- 
ported by different figures of men or beaſts, on 
which are placed branches of Chelſea china, re- 
preſenting lions, bears, and other animals, hold- 
ing in their mouths or paws ſprigs of bays, 
orange, or myrtle; among the leaves of which 
are fixed ſockets for the reception of wax candles, 
which by diſperſing the light among the foliage, 


J oven, make a very agreeable appearance. But 


I can ſee ns uſe for the lions and bears: to ſay 


the truth, I cannot help thinking it a little unna- 


tural; for it is well known that all kinds of ſa- 
vages are afraid of fire. But this I ſubmit to 
you; having obſerved of late ſeveral wild beaſts 
_ exhibited on the ſtage, without their ſhewing the 
Jeaſt ſurprize at the lamps, or even at the . 
ſhouts of applauſe which have been beſtowed up- 
on them from the galleries. The upper apart- 
ments of my houſe, which were before hand- 
ſomely wainſcoted, are now hung with the rich- 


eſt Chineſe and India paper, where all the powers 


of fancy are exhauſted in a thouſand fantaſtic 


figures of birds, beaſts, and fiſhes, which never 
had exiſtence. And what adds to the curioſity 


is, that the. fiſhes are ſeen flying in the air, or 
perching upon the trees; which puts me in mind 
of 2 paſſage I learnt at ſchool (for I have not ab- 


- „ * * — &. Ju - 


ſolutely forgot my latin) 
Delpbinum appingit fyluis — 
the oddneſs of which, I ſuppoſe, was the reaſon 


of my remembering it. rs 
*. 4 3 1 a | Tu 
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THe beſt, or, as my wife calls it, the ſtate 
bedchamber, is furniſhed in a manner that has 
half undone me. The hangings are white ſatten, 
with French flowers and artificial moſs ſtuck up- 
on it with gum, and interſperſed with ten thou- 
ſand ſpangles, beads, and ſhells. The bed ſtands 
in an alcove, at the top of which are painted 
Cupids ſtrewing flowers and ſprinkling perfumes. 


This is divided from the room by two twiſted 


pillars, adorned with wreathes of flowers, and in- 
termixed with ſhell- work. In this apartment 


there is a cabinet of moſt curious workmanſhip, 


highly finiſhed with ſtones, gems, and ſhells, diſ- 


poſed in ſuch a manner as to repreſent ſeveral forts 


of flowers. The top of this cabinet is adorned 
with a prodigious pyramid of china of all colours, 


_ ſhapes, and ſizes. At every corner of the room 


are great jars filled with dried leaves of roſes and 
jellamine, The chimney-piece alſo (and indeed 


every one in the houſe) is covered with immenſe 


quantities of china of various figures ; among 
which are Talapoins and Bonzes, and all the re- 
ligious orders of the eaſt, | 

I nE next room that preſents itſelf is my wife's 
dreſſing room ; but I will not attempt to deſcribe 
it to you minutely, it is ſo full of trinkets. "The 


walls are covered round with looking-glaſs, in- 


terſperſed with pictures made of moſs, butterflies, 
and ſea-weeds. Under a very magnificent Chi- 


neſe canopy ſtands the toilette, furniſhed with a 
ſet of boxes of gilt plate, for combs, bruſhes, 
paints, paſtes, patches, pomatums, powders 
white grey and blue, bottles of hungary, lavender 


and orange- flower water, and, in ſhort, all the 


apparatus for diſguiſing beauty. - Here ſhe con- 


L 2 ſtantly 


v. 
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ſtantly pays her devotions two hours every morn- 


ing; but what kind of divinity ſhe adores, may 
be ſafer for you to gueſs than for me to tell. By 
this time I imagine you will conceive my houſe, 


ts be much fuller of furniture than my head. 
Alas ſir, Lam but a buſband, and my wife is 
a woman af quality. But I could. ſubmit with 


ſame: degree of patience to all this folly and ex- 
pence, if my children (and I have two fine boys 
and a girl) were not either kept oloſe priſoners in 
- the nurſery, or driven into the kitchen among the 
ſervants, to prevent their playing about the 
reoms, and making havock of the crockery. 
I nave: a thouſand other curioſities in my 


houfe, of which I neither know the uſes nor the 


names. But I cannot help mentioning the gra- 
vel walks, rivers, groves, and temples, which on 
a grand day make their appearance at the deſſert. 
For you are not to ſuppoſe that all this profuſion 
of ornament is only to gratify my wife's curioſity; 
it is meant as a preparatiye to the greateſt happi- 
neſs of life, that of ſeeing company. And I aſ- 
ſure you ſhe gives above twenty entertainments 
in a year to people for whom ſhe has no manner 


of regard, for no other reaſon in the world than 


to ſhew them her houſe; In ſhort, fir, it is be- 
eome ſo great a ſight that I am no longer maſter 


of it; being continually driven from room to 


room, to give eee for ſtrangers to ad- 


mire it. But as we have lately miſſed a favourite 
Chineſe tumbler, and ſome; other valuable move- 
ables, we have entertained dan, e confining 


the ſnow to one day in the week, and of admit- 
ting no perſons whatſoeyer without tickets; unleſs 


they happen to be acquainted with the names, 


at 
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at leaſt, of ſome of my wife's relations. For my 
own part, if every thing in the houſe was ſtolen, 

it would give me leſs concern than T have felt for 
many years paſt at every India ſale, or at the 


ſhorteſt viſit that ſne has made at DEARPD's: for 


I find to my ſorrow, that as my furniture in- 
creaſes, my aeres diminiſn; and that a new fa- 
ſhion never fails of producing a freſh mort- 


r you think my caſe may de of fervies' to any 
of 83 huſbands who are unhappy enough to be 
warn to wives: of TASTE, you ien free leave 

6 In, | 
1 i e. LL c Tur e zune f ſervant, 
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ons 35 Taurepav, spam, 27; a 

HAVE: received no leſs than four letters | 
from my friend Nre. LimBzR TONGUE, ſince 
falt Thurſday was three weeks, at which time I 


had the -honour' of exhibiting. his character and 
hiſto oy in this paper. But all I dare do with 


theſe letters is, to ＋ a ſhort abſtrac̃t of them to 
my readers; my friend — entered ſo mi- 
 nutely'1 into Nil ſecrets, (as he aſſures me 


upon his ndr with the ſtricteſt regard to 
truth, that I myſelf ſhould be the TELL-TALE 
fr T's ve them to the public in the manner I re- 
them. 
"Ia the firſt of theſe letters * me the ki- 
ſtory of the third _— of a young lady of fa- 
DEE 25 3 
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ſhion near St. James's, who is at preſent only in 


her nineteenth year, and who lives with a very 


pious old aunt, and paſſes for a pattern of mo- 
deſty and virtue. He alſo favours me with the 
names and characters of two gentlemen, who 
have the honour, ſeparately, of paſſing the even- 
ing with this young lady, without either ſuſpect- 
ing the other of being any thing more than a vi- 
ſiting acquaintance. : | CUTS 
FZR fecond letter contains the ſecret memoirs 
of a woman of quality, whoſe huſband is juſt up- 
on the point of parting with her for .1NDISCRE- 
TION. + Till the reading of this letter I confeſs 


- myſelf to have had a very inadequate idea of the 


meaning of this word. To be INDISCREET, it 
ſeems, is for a married woman to liſten to the 
addreſſes of one, two, or half a dozen lovers; to 
make aſſignations with them ſeparately; to de- 
-clare her hatred to her huſband, and to admit 
her ſaid lovers to every liberty but ons. All this, 
provided the lady be detected in ſome of her cloſeſt 
familiarities, is to be INDISCREET'? and though 


_ » the virtue of ſuch a lady is not to be called in 


i queſtion, yet ev ery- body- has a right to ſay, that 
he has been guilty: of IN DIS RETI NWS. 
Mx friend's third letter is a good deal too 
- waggith for the ſobriety. of this paper. It is the 
. hiſtory of a parſon and his two maids, whom be 
calls Rachel and Leah. To ſay the truth, I have 
onnothen reaſon for ſuppreſſing this letter; which 
is, that the doctor happens to be the rector of 
my own pariſh, and (ſetting Rachel and Leah, 
and eating and drinking, out of the queſtion) is 
really a very continent and abſtemious man. 
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, 0 Tux fourth and laſt letter is a voyage from 
_ Vauxhall to Whitehall, in a dark night under a 
oy tilt, performed by perſons of diſtinction: of both 
the ſexes, All that I ſhall inform my readers of this 
ho voyage, is, that it appears from the journal of it 
. (which was kept by one of the paſſengers, and 
g. communicated to my friend) to have been a v 
. INDISscREET one; and that in the latitude of 
Weſtminſter-bridge, Miſs Kitty, a young coun- 


try beauty of eighteen, was heard to ſay with 
great quickneſs to a colonel of the guards, who 
ſat next to her, „Be quiet, ſir!ꝰ and to accom- 
pany her words with ſo ſmart a ſlap on the face, 
that the center arch rung again; upon which her 
aunt, who was one of the party, took occaſion 
to obſerve, That her niece would always be 
a country girl, and know nothing of the world.“ 
_ HavinG now taken ſufficient notice of my 
friend LiMBERTONGUE's letters, I ſhall: leave 
my readers to animadvert.upon them, and devote 
the remainder of this paper to a female correſpon- 
denkt TURED 15 431 ate £69 
To Mr. Firz-Apan, 
37 Tent wu 2 f 
IAM a young woman, born to no great for- 
tune, but from the indulgence of my parents, am 
ſo happy as to enjoy the advantages of a good 
education. I have really a handſome face, have 
a natural gentility about me, walk as well as 
any body, and am told by my mother, and have 
heard it whiſpered a thouſand times by the maids, 
that I am a clever girl, C 
L 4 IT 
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Ir was my fortune ſome time ago, when I was 
| a viſit in the country, to make a hole in agen- 
 Yeman'sheart, as he ſatin the next pe to me at 
church; and as I am above diſguiſes, I ſhatl 
- confeſs very freely that I was equally firuck, 1 
took a pleaſure in looking at him from the firſt mo- 
ment I ſaw him; and it was notrifling ſatisfaction 
to me, that as often as I dared ſquint that way, I 
found his eyes to be fixed fully upon mine. 
As hecwas known to the lady at whoſe houſe 
I was entertained, it was matter of no great dif- 
fioulty for him to introduce himſelf to my ac- 
uaintance. I enquired into his character, and 
was told that he was a gentleman addicted to no 
kind of vice; that his fortune was a very hand- 
ſome one; that he had: great ſenſibility and gene- 
Yolity ;- but that he was extremely quick-fighted 
to thefoibles of women. I was not much pleaſed 
with this Eſt-1nformation;: but having a pretty 
good opinion of myſelf, I did not doũbt that 
Ahould ſo hamper him with diſeretion and beau- 
ty; that he could not poſſibly eſcape me. 
To be as ſhort as I can, he ſoon made propo- 
ſals to me in form, which, after the uſual heſita- 
tions, were in form accepted. My parents were 
written to upon the occaſion, and every thing 
was preparing for our happineſs, when Alphonſo 
for 10 1 ſhalFeall him) was unfortunately fum- 
moned to a diſtant part of the country, to attend 
the laſt moments of a near relation. There was 
no diſobeying this cruel ſummons ; and with a 
thouſand proteſtations of unalterable love, away 
LG ET 
Dont his abſence, which happened to be 
much longer than, I believe, either ä 


the faſhion came up among the Ladies of wearing 
their gowns off the: ſhouſders ; ; and though m 
ſkin Was rather of the browneft, and T had al 0 
the misfortune of having a large Tear acrofs'my 
boſom, T immediately pared away ſix inches of my 
ſtays before and behind, and preſented myfelf to 
him at his return in all tlie nakedneſs of the fa- 
ſhion. I was indeed greatly aſtoniſhed; that as he 
was running into my arms with all the eagerneſs 
of a Jong-abſent lover, he ſtopt of a ſudden to ſur-- 
vey me, and after giving me on a cold falute, and 
enquiring how I did, fat himfe t down for about 
a quarter of an "hour, and then wiſhed me a 
good n 

Ir 55 never Geer to me, to what acci-- 
dent I was to attribute fo mortifyih a change, 
till early the next morning I was let. into the 
eret by the following letter. | wc 


Mapan, on 

To have but one defect in your 1 1 
60 ſon, and to diſplay it to the Wor Id. 15 
„much pains, is to betray à want of that 1 
6, dps e, without which the married ſtate is Ht" 
«n a5 a ſtate of miſery. I mult therefore ta 

« the liberty of telling you, that 1110 laſt yiſit 
„was paid yeſterday,. and that my F SHR 


4 waits only till I have ſubſcribed myſelf, 


ADAM, 
Mur 1 alle bumble Fer vant, wy 
| „„ bons 


v y Mnägine Mr, Fitz-Rdam, into 
what aukward confuſion and diſtreſs Te- Hetter 
threyy me. At firſt Treproached the inconſtancy 
of my lover, and called him the baſeſt and rear 4 | 
LS perfidious 
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perfidious of men; but when m paflon was 
abated, and 1 began ſeriouſſy to whe? upon my 
incautious behaviour, I could not help allowing 
that he had reaſon. on his ſide; though 1 hope 
vou will be of opinion, that bis letter is a little 
| too mortifying, and his reſolution too baſty. 
- SOME. months have elapſed ſince IJ have worn 
the willow; and I have at preſent hardly any ex- 
pectation of being reſtored to grace: though if 
Alphonſo had thaught it warth his while to make 
any enquiries about. me, he would. have known, 
that ever ſince the diſcovery; of that fatal ſcar 
(which I can aſſure him upon my honour: was 
only occaſioned by a burn) 2 worn my ſtays 
| as high, and pinned my gown. as decently, as his 
- Koa: would defire: and notwith tanding 
the very warm weather we have had this ſum- 
mer, FL. never made a viſit, or appeared an 
where in public, but in a double lianakerchiet, 
and that too pinned under my chin. 
IAE two reafons, fir, for troubling you with 
"this letter, and deſiring your publication of it. 
3 "The firft is, that my 1 ver may fee how penitent 
I am for my. fault; and the ſecond, to do ſervice 
to two ladies of my acquaintance; one of which 
has a moſt . wars b, of face, which ſhe | 0 
by 


makes ' abſolutely tful by wearing 'the poke <6 

of her cap-quite Neck to her Fe 'the Geer, with « 
the feet and legs of a Welch porter, is for ever 40 
tripping. it along the Mall in white ſhoes and 40 

x ts. If I cannot benefit myſelf, it cc 
| 3 be ſome lietle fatisfaction to have been a £35 
* working to my friends. I am, Sin, 60 
e ond my e humble ſervant, Mb. 
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Vas P. S. SINCE my writing this letter 1 have 
my fone diſtant hope that my Jover may come about 
Ing again; having been informed of a ſaying of his 
pe to a friend, That in "ſpite of the ſcar upon 
tle my boſom, my appearance that n hed, put him 

| in mind of a book _ an en 


(86 Heaven 9 all men,”\ 


Cr ee no nn er 


Nous. 40. Tuvnspar, Oele, 4, 1783 


F all the eaſtern ſtories that have hitherto 
made their appearance in Engliſt, there is 
nad one that conveys ſo perfect and beautiful a 
moral as that of the prince Ruzvanſchad and the 
princeſs Cheheriſtany, in the firſt volume of the 
Perſian Tales. Ruzvanſchad was king of China, 
and Cheheriſtany princeſs of an, iſland of Genies. 
They fell deſperately in love with each other, 
and after the uſual elays, were married in due 
form in the iſland of Cheheriſtian, where the lady 
was queen. But before the ſolemnization of this 
marriage, the princeſs of the Genies addreſſed 
the king of China in the follow manner. 1 
am not going, ſaid ſhe, to make your majeſty 
« any unreaſonable requeſt, though the power 
« I have over you, and the ſuperio: ity of my na- 
« ture, claim obedience in all things; 1 "hall 
only demand a promiſe from you, th it for the 
4 honour. of your queen, and fer our mutual 


« in every thing I have a _ io do. The 
Genies are never in the wro IF therefore 


« at any time my * ſhoul d happen to ap- 
ab Pear 


— — —— 


— 


“ happineſs, — will blindly con ply with me 
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<6 . pear unacountable and extravagant, fa 
Keewithin yourſelves, my wife has reaſon far 
<6 what ſhe does: for it is impoſſible that we 
4 mould live together i in love and harmony, un- 
4% Jeſs you. W believe that I am always in 
*<' the right.“ The king, according to the = 
verſal cuſtom of lovers, promiſed very readily 


think in all things as his princeſs would — 


him 3 and the Was <ajchrated with all 
imaginddle 3 
IEE ſequel- of the. flory 3 us, tha his 
majeſty f China id uc. not abſolutely keep his 
copal promiſe for that upon certain trifling o- 


* aſions, ſuch, for inſtance, as the queen's fling- 


ing her ſan into the fire, giving-her daughter to 
be devoured by a wild beaſt, deſtroying the pro- 
vviſions of his whole army, and the like (which 
are -onby ;:allegorical expreſſions, agnifyng a. 
, .mamma's giving, up her ſon to the 
paſſions, carrying her: daughter to as Fn maſque- 


-rade;; and conſuming the fubſtance of her huſ-- 
band) he not only thought her in the wrong, 
ebut had the raſſineſs to tell her fo. Here 


begins the miſery of this royal and once happy 


couple; the queen ſeparates herſelf from her 
huſdband, and — the end of ten whole years, 
conſꝛents to cohabitation upon no other terms than 


a renewal of the old promiſe, ratified by an oath.. 


The. ſtory adds, that the king of- China, having 
ſeen his error, never failed to acknowledge the 
viſdom of his queen in all ſhe did, and that they 
lived to am extreme old age, the happieſt monarchs 5 


-of the. eaſt. 


Ir every huſband'i in- England was to read this 


heart 5: 


try night and TIE" till he — it by 


re of his 


rr es se nns ere 
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heart; and, in imitation of the king of China, if. 
he- would conſider himſolf as a mere — of Adam: 
and his wife of the fuperior nature of the Genies, 
the happineſs of his life would in all probabilit 

be ſecured: for I am fully perſuaded that all the 
infelieities of the marrtell Rate are -oecafloned by 
men's finding fault with the conduct of their 
wives, and imagining themſelves to be fitter for- 

rnment than for obedience. 

For my own part, I have always looked upon. 
the huſband to be the head of his wife, juſt in the 
ſame manner as a fountain is the head of a Rream; 
which only finds ſupplies for its wanderings,. 


without directing the current which way it ſhall. 


flow. It may poſſibly be objeed that wives. 
are commanded in a certain book, called the 
Bible, to be obedient to their 'huſbands ; but. 
a lady of my acquaintance, whois a great caſuiſt 
in divinity, ſeems to have ſet this matter in a 
true light, by obſerving, that as moſt of the com- 
mentators upon the New Teſtament have agreed. 
that fome of its partieular commands and pro- 
hibitions are merely local and temporary, and 
intended only as cautions to the chriſtians againſt 
giving ſcandal to the jews and heathens, among 
whom they lived; the! makes no manner of doubt 
that obedience to "huſbands was among the num 
ber of theſe commands, and chat it might be right- , 


to obſerve i it in ou dye: ws. of. amn but not 


now. Ya 
| Many: perſons, as: well anime as others, 


de of opinion, that to command is neither the 
province of the wife nor the huſpband; and that 


to adviſe or intreat is all that either has a right 


to. Sr this . for as 


every 


— —uv— — ing 
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every private family is a little ſtate within itſelf, 
there ſhould be a ſuperior and laws, or all will 
be anarchy and confuſion: and as it is indiſpu- 
table that the wife knows more of family affairs 
than the huſband, there is no reaſon in the world 
for taking the command out of her hands. 


.. EVERYBODY ſees that when men keep miſ- 


treſſes they commence ſubjects under an abſolute 
tyranny; and that a wife ſhould have leſs autho- 
Tity, is, in my own private opinion, a very bad 
caſe; eſpecially if it be conſidered, that ſhe is 
not only one fleſh with her huſband, but, as 
the univerſal phraſe is, his BETTER PAR r. 
Everybody knows too, that good-humour in a 
wife is the moſt neceſſary of all the virtues to 
ſecure the happineſs of a huſband; and how is 
her good humour to be preſerved, if ſhe is to be 
under perpetual controul? It is no new diſcovery, 
that the firſt wiſh of a woman is power; if 
therefore you give the ſcepter into her hand, and 
intreat her to ſay and do according to her own 
good pleaſure, it will be almoſt impoſſible for her 
to be always out of temper. / . 
Burr the ſubordination of huſbands will ap- 
pear to be of greater neceſſity, if it be conſidered 
- how unfit almoſt every man is to govern himſelf. 
TI have known huſbands of hopeful diſpoſitions, 
who, from being left entirely to their own ma- 
nagement, have run into every exceſs of riot and 


debauchery; when it has been obvious, that had 


their wives exerted the proper authority over 
them, they would have made the ſobereſt and 
meekeſt men alive. How thankful therefore 
ought we to be, that our wives are inclined to 
take upon themſelves the troubleſome office of 


govern- 
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Wanda and to leave to their huſbands the 


duty of obedience, which a child of ſix years 
= 10 as capable of performing, as his father of 


of FANG indeed heard it Objested, that all wo- 


men are not ſufficiently. qualified for the. govern- 


ment of their 1 But by whom is this 


objection made? B ſome obſtinate old bache- 


lor, who, for want o converſing with the ſex, has 
formed very erroneous opinions of their dignity 
and abilities. To decide this queſtion, I would 


only appeal to thoſe huſbands, who haye lived 
in a conſtant ſtate of ſubjection to their wives; 


and if ay one of them dare tell me that be has 
once wiſhed to be his own maſter, will be a 


bachelor in unbelief. It has alſo been objected, 


that the tyranny of a wife may ſometimes be a 
little more abſolute than the huſband. may wiſh 


it to be: but it has always been a maxim, that 


an abſolute monarchy is the beſt, . provided that 
we know, and have a right of chuſing our ruler , 


the huſband therefore ſhould be ſatisfied with a 
ſmall extenſion of the prerogative, whoſe mo- 
narch is not only of his own chuſing, but one 
whom he has courted to reign over him. 
IT is matter of no _ ſatisfaction to me, 
that by vindicating the ſovereignty of the ladies, 
1 am doing ſervice to my king and country; for 


while men are kept under a continued te of 
ſubjection at home, they will ſubmit with more 


alacrity to the laws, and feel a deficiency of 


thoſe ſpirits, which for want of proper contfoul, 
might lead them into riots, inſurrections, and 


rebellions. It were to be wiſhed indeed that the 


ladies would drop the ſtudy of national i 
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and - confine theniſtlves - to family governm 
only.: for 'while a huſband is no other than the 
al of his Wife, 4 female jachbite Lunleſs ſhe 


fhould happen to be ugly or 2 or — old — may be 
therefore conclude 


1 dangerous creature. | 
this paper by — it to the admini- 
ſtration to have a paͤrtieular eye to thoſe ſemina⸗ 


ries of female learning, known by the nate of 
BOARDING ScHeols. It might Boeder improper 
if che oaths of allegiance and abjuration were to 
tbe adminiſtered to the ſuperiors and mademoiſelles 
bo colleges, :or* "if the head of his by er vor 
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FA are of aſe for Which I haye the 
regard and veneration, I 


tion of my readers. 
al of” To Mr Fres-Aphmt,.. 
oY 2 3 4 
5 1 {41 4 6 7 LEY 
IAM a very heatt) ole il af Ae Hi I 


but T have a parcel of impertinent nephews and 
ood hu- 


nieces, who, becauſe I have ke t my 


- -mour, will needs have it that I have w ff ted with 


fomething elſe. Pray, Mr. Pics Adam, be ſo 
kind as to teil theſe graceleſs relations of mine, 


nt it is not impoſſible for a woman to have two 
virtues 


- 


8 che rikers of the to following letters 
incereſt 

made no delay in 
"committing them to the preſs, not doubting but 
the evils they oy Troy of. will excite the atteri- 


I 


„ 


4 v 


= — "AY LY 2 ä N 2 EE I 


r 


and ſhades, 
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virtues at a time; and that ſhe may be merry 
and CHASTE, as well as merry and. WISE. ., But 
as I am always to be teazed upon thisſubject,. I 
have ſome thoughts of renouncing my virginity, 
to ſecure my good humour; for I am afraid that 
by contending with them every day for what trey 
ſay I have loſt, I ſhall run the hazard of loſing 
in reality what they allow me to poſſeſs. I beg 
your advice in this critical affair, and am, 
Sin, þ 0 . 
= Your moft humble ſervant; 


+ 


. 1 


young woman of faſhion, and 5 bret 


5% 
E:-4 


IAM a 


admirer of à town life. But it has been my 


odious diverſions of it: and this in compliance to 


» 


country, that, I txouble you with this letter; I 


„„ 


againſt giving up the innocent amuſements of a 
town life, for the deſtructive pleaſures of woods 


Z * N 4 b * - 1 4 8 þ 4 
* A. = . * . I 1 141 7 
% 1 F 


milk-maid, and to eat like a plough-boy. I ſhall 


zs if they were dreſſed for viſitors. It was in 
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TI HAD hardly been a week at my aunt's be- 
fore I loſt all the delicacy of quality; and from 
the paleſt complexion in the world, and no ap- 
petite (the beſt proofs of high birth, and of keep- 
ing good company) I began to look as roſy as a 


never forget the aukward compliments that were 
made me upon thoſe: defects; but a new morti- 
fication ſucceeded, which removed me ſtill farther 
from upper life, and had like to have killed me. 
'T began abſolutely, Mr. Fitz-Adam, to grow 
fat. What was to be done now? Why I muſt 
walk forſooth! I wondered they did not bid me 
fly; for to a woman of condition, who had never 
ſtirred out of doors but in her chair, flying ſeemed 
as eaſy as walking. But my diſeaſe was deſperate, 
and ſo muſt be my cure: in thort, they taught 
me how to walk, and in leſs than a week I verily 
believe I had travelled a mile. 
Ap now I was teazed upon another account, 
My couſins, who were grown quite intimate 


with me, and who were what they call neat 
girls, were perpetually finding fault with the 
"Tooſeneſs of my morning dreſs. I really pitied 
their 1 orance, but could hardly forbear laughing 
when I ſaw them come down as prim to breakfaſt, 


vain for me to tell them that women of faſhion 
were above ſuch regards; I uuns again foreed to 

comply, and to ſtick pins into my cloaths, as if 

ens or > drum: A 1 


IA far from denying that air, exerciſe, and 


neatneſs contributed to my health; but I remem- 

ber with confuſion the alteration they produced. 

I had lived in the polite circle to * of five- 
1 


*and-twenty without conceiving an idea of ws 
; other 
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other ſex, any farther than what related to their 
uſe in public places, a treat upon the water, or 
a party at Brag. Indeed the perpetual hurry of 


a town life puts all other things quite out of one's 
head. But idleneſs is the root of all evil. In 


leſs than a fortnight my heart told me that I had 

ons as well as appetites. To deal plainly 
with you, Mr. Fitz-Adam, for want of ſomething 
to do, I fell deſperately in love. With ſhame 


1 confeſs it, I was caught I know not how : for 
my ruſtic, though he paid me particular regards, 


. 


and was a handſome fellow of a good eſtate, had 


no one accompliſhment upon earth to recom- 


mend him to a woman of faſhion. His educa- 
tion had been at the univerſity, where he had 
purſued nothing but his ſtudies. He knew no- 
body in town, but people whom nobody knows; 
had been at court but once; deteſted play, and 
had no ideas of routs and drums. His virtues (for 
my aunt and couſins were 9 talking of 


them) reached no farther than a little charity to 


the poor; a vaſt deal of what they call good-na- 
ture; abundance of duty to the old lady his mo- 
ther, and a ridiculous fondneſs for a ſiſter, who 
. was one of the plaineſt women I ever ſaw. But 
in affairs of gallantry, or the faſhions of the 
town, he was as ignorant as a Hottentot. He 
would ſometimes, indeed, make a party with us 
at Whiſt for half-rowns, which he called deep 
play; but as to ſhuffling, fuazing, changing of 


ſeats, hints to a partner, ſetting up hanours 


without holding them, and the hike, which are 
the eſſentials of the game, he was an abſolute 
ideot. He confidered cards, he ſaid, only as an 
amuſement, and was perfectly indifferent _ 
wy * 
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ther he won or loſt. Vet in ſpite of myſelf, and 
ſo contemptible an animal, I was really in love 
with him. Nay, ſo entirely did he poſſeſs me, 
that T-contrived to * ill, and to keep my cham- 
ber three morni Mare, to engage him 
alone. But would you think it, Mr. Fitz- 
Adam; if he a to touch my hand, I 
had ſuch frights and fears about me, that I hard- 
Iy knew where I was. I trembled at every word 
. he: ſpoke to me; and had he offered at thoſe 
trifling liberties, which every fine gentleman is 
admitted to in 8 and which the ſtricteſt mo- 
deſty would onl piſn at, I verily believe I 
ſhould have. died. "Bur his country education 
was the ſaving of n life. is imentions, J per- 
ceived; were to make a wife of me; à character, 


eateſt àverſion to; n, in all probability, lit 
2 me/withithe cares of a mother, 
und a thauſand:ridievious duties and afteCtions, 
That a well-bred woman hus really no time for. 
Vet this ke creatute P Had certainly been, 
if he hall tall bf a ſudden 
now not, unleſs he thinks it al crime for a lady 
td be ullttle witty upon thei Bible) taken u crot- 
chet into his head of treating me like a ſtranger. 
The man is moſt evidently: mad; for iͤſtead of 
directing all his difoourſe to me as uſual, he is 


for cr trabdlling with m Tale dees couſin, and 
talking by the hour men of N educa- 
' 2810006 £17 5317 


Bor, thanks ts my Pe there is 2 plate 
called London: where, in a ver few weeks, the 
buſineſs of play, and the amuſements of polite 
life, ſhall/cure:atl my folly, and reftore me to 


$4.45 my 


which of All characters in the world I had the 


(for what: reaſon I 


J 
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my. complexion. I ſhall fly to the Brag-table as 
to an aſylum againſt the paſſions. It is there 
that love is never thought of. The men have 
no deſigns, nor the women temptations. It 
puts me in mind of : the ſtate of 1 nnocence which 
our, firſt: parents fell from: The ſexes may meet 
naked, and not be aſnhamed, nor even know that 
they are naked. f l b . 2-34 

Ir would take up too much of your paper to 
enforce the advantages of PLAY, by laying be- 
fore you the evils it prevents. Scandal was never 
heard of at a card-table: The queſtion when we 
meet is not, who loſt her honour laſt night? but 
who her money? We never go to church to 
tidicule the parſons, or ſtay at home to be the 
plague of huſbands or ſervants. In ſhort, iſ wo- 
men would eſcape the purſuits of men, the drud- 
gery of wives, the cares of parents, and the 
plagues of home, their ſecurity is PLA V. I 
know of nothing that can be ſaid againſt it, but 
that it may poſſibly lead to ill- nature, quarrels, 
cheating, and run. 1775 

| I am, 8 IR, 
Dar conſtant reader, 
and moſt humble ſexvant, 


| + | DOPHIA SHUFFLE. . 
Ec cb B Ed cb ab ch BGC 
Nuns. 42. TruRsDAY, October 18, 1753. 

'T is a common phraſe, when we ſpeak: of a 
' perſon who has nothing remarkably bad in 
his diſpoſition, that he is a good. ſort of a man; 


but of theſe goa. ſort of men there are multitudes 
A 6 to 


1 £ 
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to be met with, who are more troubleſome and 
offenſive than a ſwarm of gnats within one's 
A good ſert of a man is ſometimes he, who 
from fhallowneſs of parts and a narrow education, 
believes every action of mankind, that is not cal- 
culated to promote ſome pious or virtuous end, 
to be blameable and vicious. He preſcribes to 

himſelf rules for the conduct of life, and cen- 
ſures thoſe who differ from him as immoral or 
irreligious. Walking in the fields on a Sunday, 
or taking up a news- paper, is an offence againſt 
Heaven. I have heard a young lady ſeverely re- 
primanded for reading a Spectator upon that day: 


and I have known it propheſied of a boy of eight 


years old, that he would certainly be an Atheiſt, 
for having written God with a little g, and Devil 
with a great D. In the opinion of this good fort 
F a man, to ſay, Lord bleſs' me, is a breach of 
the third commandment; and to affirm, upon one's 
word, that this or that thing is true or falſe, is 
downright ſwearing. „35 
To ſuch characters as theſe, the infidelity of 


others may in ſome meaſure be o wing. To 


avoid one extreme we are apt to run into an- 
other; and becauſe one man happens to believe a 
reat deal too much, another is determined to 
Eee nothing at all. . 
DvurinG the uſurpation of Cromwell, we 


— 


* 
d , 


were a nation of pſalm-ſingers; which is the beſt 
reaſon I can give for the inundation of -bawdy 
ſongs that poured in upon us at the reſtoration : 
for though the king and his court were indefati- 
gable in the propagation of wantonneſs (and 
verybody knows how apt men are to copy the 


man 


% 
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manners of a court) they would have found it a 


very hard taſk to debauch the whole kingdom, 
if it had not been a kingdom of enthuſiaſts. 

ANOTHER, though Teſs miſchievous good ſort 
if a, man is he, who upon every occaſion, or 
upon no occaſion at all, is teazing you with 
ADVICE. This gentleman is generally a very 
grave perſonage, who happening either to have 
out-lived his. paſſions, or to have been formed 
without any, regulates all his actions by the rule 
of prudence. He viſits you in a morning, and is 
ſorry to hear you call thoſe perſons your friends 
who kept you at the King's-arms laſt night af- 
ter the clock had ſtruck twelve. He tells you 
of an acquaintance of his, of a hundred and 
two years old, who was never up after ſun-ſet- 
ting, nor a-bed after ſun-riſing. He informs 
you of thoſe meats which are eaſieſt of nn; 
preſcribes water-gruel for your breakfaſt, and 
harangues upon the poiſon of made diſhes. He 
knows who caught a fever by going upon the wa- 
ter, and can tell you of a young lady who had 
the rheumatiſm in all her limbs by wearing an 
India perſian in the middle of October. If at a 
jovial meeting of friends, you happen to have 
drank. a ſingle glaſs too 26k he he-talks to you of 
dropſies and inflammations, and wonders that a 
man will buy pleaſure in an evening, at the ha- 
zard of a head- ach in the morning. That ſuch 
2 perſon may really be a good ſort of a. man, and 
that he may give his advice out of pure huma- 
nity, I am very ready to allow ; but I cannot 
help thinking (and J am no advocate for intem- 
perance) that if it was not now-and-then for 
giving prudence the flip, and for a little ** 
i 4 * 3 f bis els 


— 
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bs playing the fool, life would be a very inſipid 


A THIRD good ſort of man, is one who calls 
upon you every day, and tells you what the 
people ſay of you abroad. As how ©* Mr. Nokes 
% was very warm in your praiſes, and*that Mr, 
<< Stiles agreed with him in" opinion ;. but that 
% Mr. Roe and Mrs. Doe, who by the by pre- 
< tend to be your friends, were continually com- 
<« ing in with one of their ill-natured 1Fs. But 
& they are like the reſt of the world. You have 
%a thouſand enemies, though you do nothing 
to deſerve them. I wonder what could pro- 
«'voke Mr. A. to fall upon you with ſo much 
<6 violence before lady B: but then to hear Mr, 
« C. and Miſs-D. who are under ſuch obliga- 
<« tions 73 join in the abuſe, was what, I 
< own, I did not expect. But there is no ſince- 
«rity among us: and I verily believe you have 
not a friend in the whole world beſides myſelf.” 
Thus does he-run-on, not only leffening you in 
your own opinion, but robbing you of tlie moſt 
pleaſing ſatisfaction of life; that of thinking your- 
ſelf eſteemed by thoſe with whom you converſe. 
If you happen to be in any public character, the 
Lord have mercy upon you! for unleſs you can 
ſtop your ears to the ' croakings of theſe ravens, 
you muſt..be' miſerable indeed. There are very 
few good ſort of men that are more pernicious 
than theſe: for as almoſt every man in the world 
is curious of knowing what another thinks of him, 
he is perpetually liſtening to abuſes upon himſelf, 
till he grows a hater of Fils Kind. Tt is for this 
reaſon that diſſimulation is often to be ranked 
among the virtues ; for if every man of your ac- 
| 9 quaintance 


* 
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quaintance, inſtead of aſſuring you of his eſteem 
and regard, was to tell you that he did not care 


the motives to benevolence would be entirely 
deſtroyed ; and though the loving thoſe that 
<« hate us” be a precept of chriſtianity, it would 


ance, who has grace enough to practiſe it, 

A FOURTH good ſort of a man, and with whom 
I ſhall conclude this paper, is the man of CERE- 
MONY. But as this character is drawn from the 
life by one of my correſpondents who has felt the 
inconvenience of it, I ſhall give it to my readers 
in his own words. | 


Mr. FiTtz-ADAM, 
I BELONG to a club of very honeſt fellows in 
the city, who- meet once a week to kill care and 
be innocently merry. Every one of us uſed to 
ling his ſong or tell his ſtory for the entertain- 
ment of his friends, and to be good-naturedl]y jo- 
coſe upon the foibles of the company. But all 
our merriment has been at a ſtand: for ſome time, 
by the admiſſion of a new member, who it ſeems 
1s a perſon of very FINE BREEDING. You muſt 
know that he is our ſuperior in fortune ; from 
which conſideration we ſhew him a great deal of 
reſpect. At his entrance into the club-room we 
all rife from our chairs, and it is not till he has 


and kept us ſtanding for near a quarter of an 
hour, that he entreats us to be ſeated. He then 
hopes we are all perfectly well, and that we 
ught no colds that day ſe'nnight by walking 
me from the club; for that the night was 
Your L 1 | foggy, 


a ſtraw for you (which twenty to one is the truth}. 


puzzle me to name a chriſtian of my acquaint- 


paid his . compliments to each of us ſeparately, - 
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foggy, or it was rainy, or it was cold, or it was 
ſomething or other, that gave him a good deal of 
pain till he ſaw us again. After we have all 

made our "bows, and aſſured him of our exceed- 
good healths, the enquiry” begins after our 


in 
ladies and families. He is always ſo unfortunate - 


as to forget the number and names of our chil- 
dren, for which he moſt Heartily begs pardon, 
and hopes the dear little creatures, whom he has 
not the. pleaſure of knowing, will forgive him 
for his want of memory, The finiſhing this ce- 
remony generally takes us up about an hour; 
after which, as 'f is the firſt man of the club, it 
is neceſſary, in point of good-manners, that he 
ſhould find us in converſation ;- and to ſay the 
truth, ſince his admiſſion into our ſociety, we 
have none of us a word to ſay, unleſs it be in an- 
ſwer to his enquiries. And now it is that we are 
entertained with the hiftory of a dinner at lady 
Fidfad's, at which were preſent lord and lady 
Lavender, fir Nicholas Picktooth, and a world 
of polite company. He names every diſh to us 


in the order it was placed, tells us how the com- 


pany was ſeated, the compliments that paſſed, 
and in fhort, every thing that was ſaid; which, 
though it may be called polite converſation, is 
certainly the dulleſt J ever heard in my life. By 
this time we generally begin to look upon our 
Watches; a bill is called for, and after a con- 
tention of about three minutes who ſhall go out 
ro. we return to our homes. | 


HTS, fir, is the true hiſtory of our once jo- 


vial club; and as it is not impoſſible that this 
wwell-bred gentleman may be a reader of the 
WoL», I trouble you with this letter, and en- 


A: 
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treat your publication of it; for with ſo much 
good-manners as he is undoubtedly maſter of, he 


will abſent himſelf from our ſociety when he 


knows how miſerable he has made us. 
IT am, 81 R, 


Your very humble feruant, 
Francis HEaRTyY. 


Ss 
Nums. 43. Taukspav, G 1753 


* 


SSSS 5 


Have devoted to- day s paper to the miſ- 
cellaneous productions of ſuch of my cor- 


reſpondents as, in my own opinion, are either 
whimſical enough, or witty enonghs, to be enter- 


taining to my readers. 


To Mr. F ITz-ADax, 


es 


JA an — and a pen but 
neither a FREEHOLDER nor an INDEPENDENT 


WIIG. I am neither a CRAFTSMAN mor a 


Fool, but a FREETHINKER, and a PLAIN- 


DEALER ; a ſteady CHAMPION for Virtue, and a 


{harp PROTESTER againſt vice. | G nr 


Lam a daily Id spEC TOR of my neighbours | 


actions, and take a MonTHLY Review of 

own; yet do not aſſume the title of Censor, or 
GUARDIAN ; ; being contented with the office of 
Monitor or REMEMBRANCER. My enemies 
nevertheleſs will call me a T ATLERS" a Bohr- 


BODY, an TMPERTINENT, &c. 
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I AM a great READER, anda LovER of polite uf 
literature. I am ſometimes an ApvENTURER to 
abroad, ſometimes a RAMBLER at home, and ＋ 
rove like the BEE from Mus Um to Mus zum, m 
in queſt of knowledge and pleaſure, D 
I AM an OcCcasIonNAL WRITER too; in a li; 
fit of gaiety I am a HUMovuRIsT, in a fit of ſe- at 
riouſneſs a MoRALIsT; and when I am very in 
angry indeed, I scoROE the age with all the m 
ſpirit of a Bussy. oY tc 
To conclude, I am not an idle SexcrArtOR, o1 
but a cloſe EXAMINER of what paſſes in the al 
Woo and Mr. Fitz-Adam's ſc 
Admirer and humble ſervant, tl 

p - PHILOCOSMos. ſe 

| 0 

Tuns letter puts me in i of the follow- 4 
ing advertiſement in a late Daily Advertiſer. ir 
„ Whereas Thomas Toovey, ſnuffman, who is p. 
lately removed from the blackamoor's head in cl 
& Piccadilly to the ſhop, late the crown and * 
dagger, three doors lower, and hopes for the 0 
% continuance of his friends cuſtom”— — And 0 
there it ends. I ſhould have been more obliged 5 
to my correſpondent, if after his WHEREAS that Aa) 
he was an ENGLISHMAN, a PATRIOT, a FREE- 0 
HolpEkR, &c. he had thought proper to inform 1 
me to what purpoſe he was all this. But I have Al 
the pleaſure of hoping that his epiſtle is only an 0 
introductory diſcourſe. to a larger work; and as y 
ſuch I have given' it to the public without ad- t. 


dition or men. 


; 7 8 IR, | 
Ir it would not 5 l ich * (a 
e which hs have declared againſt touchin J 
upon 


. · wo 1. 


— 1 
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upon) I wiſh you would recommend it to all rec- 


tors, vicars, and curates of pariſhes, to omit the 
prayer, commonly uſed in the pulpit before fer- 
mon, the petition for JEws, TURK&s, and INFI- 
DELS, For as the Jews, ſince a late act of par- 
liament, are juftly deteſted by the whole nation ; 
and as it is ſhrewdly ſuſpected that a bill is now 
in agitation for naturalizing the TuREs, wiſe 
men are of opinion that it is no buſineſs of ours 
to be continually recommending ſuch people in 
our prayers. Indeed as for the INFIDELs, who 
are enly our own people, I ſhould make no 
ſcruple of praying for them, if I did not know 
that perſons of fathion do not care to hear them- 
ſelves named fo very particularly in the fe of a 


congregation. I have the honour of an ac- 
 quaintance with a lady of very fine underſtand- 


ing, who aſſures me that the above-mentioned 
prayer is abſolutely as terrible to her as being 
churched in public : for that ſhe never hears the 
word INFIDEL mentioned from the pulpit, with- 
out fancying herſelf the ſtare of the whole rabble 
of | believers. . e 
As it is certainly the duty of a clergyman to 
avoid giving offence to his pariſhioners; and as 
our hatred to the J EWS, our alarms about the 
TuRKs, and the modeſty of perſons of quality, 
are not to be overcome, I beg that you will not 
only inſert; this letter in the WoRLD, but that 
you will alſo give it as your opinion that the pe- 
tition ſhould He mitte. 
e Ia, Sang. EYES 
Your moſt humble ſervant. 


0 * 


A 
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| Now the theatres are open, and the town is in 
high expectation of feeing PAnToMIMmEs per- 
formed to the greateſt advantage, it would not 
be improper if you would give us a paper upon 
that ſubect. Your predeceſſor the Spectator, 
and the Tatler before him, uſed frequently to 
animadvert upon theatrical entertainments; but 
as thofe gentlemen had no talents for PAN To- 
MIME, and were partial to ſuch entertainments 
as themſelves were able to produce, they treated 
the nobler compoſitions with unwarrantable free- 
dom. Happy is it for us, that we live in an age 


of TASTE, when the dumb eloquence, and ma- 
nual-Wit and humour of HaxLiEzqQuin is juſtly 


preferred to the whining of tragedy, or the vul- 


garity of comedy. Bat it grieves me, in an en- 

tertainment᷑ ſo near perfection, to obſerve certain 

indelicaeies and indecorums, which, 3 they 
de gal- 


never fail of obtaining the approbation of 
leries, muſt be extremely —— the polite- 
neſs 6f the Boxes. The indelicacies I mean, are, 
the frequent and ſignificant wriglings of HARLE- 
is tail, and the affront that PreroT is apt 
fo put upon the modeſty of CoLumBing, by 
ſometimes fuppoſing, in his ſearches for her lover, 
that ſhe has hid him under her petticoats. That 
fuch a ſuppoſition would be allowable in comedy, 
'F ani very ready to own ;- the celebrated Mrs. 
Behn having ee us in reality what is here on- 
ly ſuppoſed. In a play of that delicate lady's, 
the wife, to conceal the gallant from the huſband, 
not only hides him under her petticoats, but, as 
Trulla did by Hudibras, ftraddles over him, and 
holding her huſband in diſcourſe, walks backwards 


with 
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with her lover to the door; where with a genteel 
love-kick ſhe diſmiſſes him from his hiding place. 
But that the chaſte CoLumBinEe ſhould * ſuſ- 
pected of ſuch indelicacy, or that PLEROT ſhould 
be ſo audacious as to attempt the examination of 
premiſes ſo ſacred, 1s a foleciſm in PANTOMIMR. 
Another impurity that gives me almoſt equal of- 
fence, is, HARLEQUIN'S tapping the neck or bo- 
ſom of his miſtreſs, and then kiſſing his fingers. 


Jam apprehenſive that this behaviour is a little 
bordering upon wantonneſs ; which, in the cha- 


racter of HARLEQUIN, who is a foreigner, and a 
fine gentleman, and every thing agreeable, is as 
abſurd as it is immodeſt. | 
WHEN theſe reformations can be brought 
about, every body muſt allow that a PAnTOMIME 
will be a moſt rational and inſtructive entertain- 
ment; and it is to be hoped that none but prin- 
cipal performers will be ſuffered to have a part 
in it, How pleaſed will the town be this winter: 
to read in one of the articles of news in the Pub- 
lic Advertifer, We hear that at each of the 
* theatres royal there is an entire new PAN ro- 
& MIME now in rehearſal, and that the princi- 


pal parts are to be performed by Mr. Garrick,. 


« Mr. Woodward, Mr. Moſſop, Mrs. Cibben, 
* and Mrs. Pritchard, at Drury-Lane; and at 
« Covent-Garden by Mr. Quin, Mr. Lun,. 
« Mr. Barry, Miſs Nofliter, &c. It is not to 
be doubted that a PaxNToMIne fo ated would 
run through a whole ſeaſon to the politeſt as well 
as moſt crowded audiences. Indeed, I have of- 
ten wondered at. the good-humour of the town, 
that they can bear:to ſee night after night ſo ele- 
| M. 4 | gant 
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in it of rea] reputation. 


lity, „That if Mr. Addiſon, 
« Mr. Pope were alive, and were unitedly to 


having PAN TOMIMES exhibited to the beſt ad- 
vantage: and though we have no ſuch WIrs 


are 5 to have as good CAR PEN T ERS as 

A has produced, and I take it, that the 

mot riking beauties of PANTOMIMICAL com- 

. — are to be aſcribed to the CARPENTER, 
more than to the WIT. 


I | 5 
Tu conflant reader, 
. 6.5 ENS n vn 


SAETEXETEETEFEXEZEX 
Nuns. 44. THURSDAY, Novenber” I, 1753. 


113 To Mr. Frrz-Apan. 


Sur, 


times, f. * in 3 to his art, 
Lells us, that | | 
True 


gant an entertainment, with only one performer 


Ir was very well obſerved by's bertön of qua- 
octor Swift, and 


« write a PANTOMIME every winter, ncvided 
„ Mr. Garrick and Mrs. Cibber were to do the 
principal parts, he verily believed there would 

not be a hundred people at any one rout. in 

« town, except it was of a Sunday.” If it be 
from no other conſideration than this, I am for 


among us as his lordſhip was pleaſed to name, we 


JUSTLY denied poet of our own 


WM 
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True wit L nature to ad vantage dreſi d, 
Mat oft was thought, but ne er ſo well expreſs'd. 


THe ſame, it is preſumed, may be ſaid of al- 
moſt every kind of writing. Europe is at preſent 
ſo much enlightened, that it is hardly poſſible to 
ſtrike out a ſingle notion #bſolutely new, or 
which has never been touched upon by ſomebody 
before us. Religion, philoſophy, and morality in 
particular, have been ſo thoroughly canvaſſed, 
that ſuch as would treat upon thoſe ſubjects now, 
haye ſearce any thing left them, but to ſet ſome 
beaten thought in a different light, and like a 
ſkilful cook, endeavour to make the fare of yeſter- 
day palatable again to-day, by a various dreſſing. 
If it can be got down and digeſted, there are al- 
ways hopes of conyeying ſome nouriſhment ; and 
whether it be taken for turtle, or veniſon z 
pheaſant, or-.moore-game z beef, or mutton, is 
not a. farthing's matter, ſo it be reliſhed by 
gueſts. Whether I am poſſeſſed of any part of 


this ſkill, muſt be left to the deciſion of each per- 


ſon's taſte. All I dare engage for is, that no un- 


-wholfome- ingredient ſhall enter into my compo- 
fition; and if, on the one hand, it ſhould be infi- 


of dry bread. | 


Bur to my fubje&t. The compariſon of man's 
life to a journey, and the concluſions uſually 
drawn from thence, are not the leſs true, for be- 
ing trite and common. When we reflect, that to 
de exceſſive anxious for the wealth, honours, and 


pleaſures. of this tranſitory World, is juſt as ridiy 
1 M's. a 
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culous as it would be to torment ourſelves be- 
cauſe our accommodatiens at an inn (which we 
are to quit the next morning) are not ſufficiently 
ſumptuous, the aptneſs of the alluſion ſtares us 
ies face: the aſſent is extorted while the mind 
Welle upon it: and people of every perſuaſion, 
however they may difagree in other propoſitions, 
concur in this; as in a ſelf-evident axiom. 
Vr herein do we reſemble the cafe of him, 
who is ſaid in ſcripture, 10 behold his figure in a 
glaſs, but ſtrait. forgetteth what manner of man he 
was; and, as if a fatality hung over us, our me- 
mories are ſtill found worſt, in the matter that 
eonterns us moſt; namely, in the acquiſition. of 
TRANQUILITY, that ſummum bunum on this fide 
the grave. A heathen could tell us, that this 
ineſttmabls treaſure lies at our feet; but that we 
N over it, in the Þurſuit of bubbles.. 
ſe we beſtow all our ſtrenuous exertions; * 
the other has only indolent wiſhes. 
Br if we are candidates in elt fot this 
tme let by felicity, and which at the fame 
time leads the ſmo -yoad to the cLES- 
TAI, db fl | ſtep ſhould be to diſcover what 
_ that is, which, expoſes and excludes it: and as it 
is utter! impoſſible that two contraries ſhould: 
peaceably inhabit the ſame breaſt, &t us reſolve 
to drive out the aggreſſor. | 
Thar" perturbations of every kind are * | 
enemies to TRANQUILEIPY, {peaks itſelf: but it 
may "mega ſome ſcrutiny. to diſcern that the 
common parent from whence moſt of theſe pro- 
ceed, is PRIDE. I. ſay, nat of theſe; for if 


wait, pi fer n be excepted, 


judgment: 


to excite 
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it is preſumed that few obſtacles to ferenity can 
be imagined, which are not. Ty deducible from 
this ſingle vice. 

Tas inimitable Mr. Addiſon, in: one of his 
Spectators, mentions. guilt and. atheiſm, as the 
only warrantable precludes of CHEARFULNESS : 
nor is it here intended to controvert his ſuperior 
this being merely an eſſay to prove 
that PRIDE 1s the great ſource from whence al- 
moſt every other ſpecies of guilt lows. And as 
for — it may, I think, without much tor- 
turing the arguments be ac to the fame. ac- 
count. 

Bor Wo firſt try the truth: of this meogoks 
tion, upon. actual, or practical vices, as diſtin- 
guiſhed: from ſpeculative errors; and thence diſ- 
cover to what degree they may be ſaid to hold of 
this lady paramount; conſequentiy, how. far we 
are indebted: to her for the: miri which fill the 
worldwith complaints. A 
- SICKNESS, pain; fear, as} inferaperanee;. 
have already been excepted, as productive of diſ- 
orders in the ſoul, which derive not immediately 
from this origin: at leaſt, it can; hardly with 
propriety. be ſaid, that. a perſon. is proud of a dit: 
eaſe, of cowardice, or of indigence; — nts it 


has been obſerved, that. ſome have had the pre- 


doſterous — to glory | in den lewd, a drunks. 
ard, or a glutton.. ESE. 
WHETHER human nature be capable of bes 
ing up with chearfulneſs and indolence again, 
theſe evils (from what cauſe ſoever ariſing) i 4 
queſtion foreign to the preſent buſineſs, which is. 
thinking perſon 1 
the f 6 by one; and-then wo. 
6. a 


y to eamins 
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aſk his own heart what reſemblance they bear to it 
the prolific parent here aſſigned them; and it is ſe 
preſumed, that nothing more is neceſlary than 
the holding up the /progeny to views in order to # 
_ aſcertain: their deſcent. £l 
Ir may be gathered from ne moſt authentic Fr 
weben "that her firſt-born was AMBI'F10N ; di 
brought to light in the days of your nameſake fe 
Adam, and ever ſince, whether clad in a red d 


coat,, and armed with a cymitar and firebrand, 


4 


or in the more gentle habit of a ſtateſman, cour- 
tier, beau, lawyer, divine, &c. ſtill confeſſes the tc 
kindred in every feature and action. It is not B 
very material in what order the ſubſequent iflue 4 
were produced. But that envy, Hatred, malice; 11 
tyranny, anger, implacability, revenge, cruelty, M 
impatience, obſtinacy, Oo treachery, in- pe 
gratitude, felf-Jove, avarice rofuſion; together A 
with; the ſmaller ſhoots,.1 „impertinence, tt 
norman -petulance, affectation, &c. do. all de- di 
this MATER FAMILI N, will, I per- tl 
| ſore myſelf, moſt mene, appear to a eurious v 
obſer ver. m 
To enumen the infinite Ye TROY cala- h 
8 mities chat diſperſe themſelves. from this root, in- fe 
| Trude:into every place, and are inceſſant plagues G 
£01; — as Well a8 to ſoaiety, were an _ 
talk... Who ſhall tell the fecret pangs of I 
the heart in which ſhe is planted ? But her bale- pi 


ful inftuente is diſcernable, wherever tua or three 

are gathered together. Even at the altar, and 
Whilſt the tongue, in complianee with the ritual, 

ds uttering” the moſt humiliating epithets, you 

mall pereeive her inconfiſtently tricked out, and 

; * a thouſand ä airs, — the. ip 
Pp 
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ſhip of the aſſiſtants, from the DEIT Y, to her- 
ſelf. 8 Toby 

FT Ac her from the court, into the city; and 
there, from the general trader, to the retailer, me- 
chanic, and pedlar; thence into the country, 
from the ſquire, to the farmer and day-labourer : 
deſcend as low as to the ſcavenger, chimney- 
fweeper, and night-man ; ftill, through all their 


dirt and filth, you may occaſionally diicern her. 


No is her PARENTAL. dominion confined to 


the climates or nations called civilized. Travel 


ta the poles, or into the burning zone; among the 


Bramins, Banians,.and Facquars : among the Iro- 


quois, Canibals, and Hottentots; even there 


ſhall you meet with the operations of this PR1- 


MUM MOBILE. What but the arrogance of ſu- 


perior merit, inſtigates the firſt of theſe to aſſume 


a right of domineering over the conſciences of 
their fellows, and damning the ſouls of thoſe who 


differ from them! And for the Hottentots, who 


that reads the accounts os the infolence with 
which they torment, before they eat their ene- 
mies, can doubt whether they are actuated by 


hunger, or haughtineſs? In a word, from the 


feuds that lay waſte whole kingdoms, down to the 
ſickly ſpleen which. devours the ſlighted coquet, 


-or the fine lady ſuperſeded in her place, we need 


pbiſon our peace. pe be nk | | 
In relation to matters purely ſpeculative, none 
who are ever fp little converſant in them, can be 


look no farther for the author of the griefs which 


at a loſs for numerous inſtances of the havock. 
made with learning, truth, and religion, by the 


dogmatical impoſition of hypotheſes and ſyſtems, 
invented by men of. more power. than knowled ge 5 
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and the no leſs arrogant prohibition of new lights, 
which might detect the fallacy, or otherwiſe claſh 
with an — all- ſufficiency. Hence was the 
aſſerter of the Antipodes perſeeuted in the inqui- 
ſition. Hence all the miſchiefs ariſing from en- 
thuſiaſm, hypocriſy, bigotry, and zeal. Hence 
but I am entering into a field too wide for the 
limits of an ordinary epiſtle. Vet having men- 
tioned the poffibility of accounting for atheiſm 
the ſame way, I ſhall here only appeal to your 
readers, whether that man is ſimply a fool, or if 
he muſt not neceflarily be a very CONCEITED- 
fool, who ſays in his heart there is wo Goo 
Asp now, fir, ſhould it be aſked to what pur- 
poſe this epiſtle ? or where the remedy ?: it is an- 
ſwered, that the utility of ſuch a diſcuſſion (which. 
for the ſake of the WorLD, I could heartily with 
had been more accurately handled) muſt be ob- 
vious ; for by this means the hydra being reduced 
to one — it becomes a more compendious 
taſk to cut off that one, than to vanquiſh a le- 
ion ſucceſſively ſprouting out from different 
s: or, to change the alluſion, the recipe, 
inſtead of applying to the infinite variety of 
ſymptoms, might be compriſed in two words, 
BANISH PRIDE ; as indeed this difeaſe, pregnant 
of fo many others, is moſt emphatically caution- 
ed againſt in {ix words of Holy Writ——PzIDr. , 
was not made for MAN. | : | 


I am, 8 x, &c. 


Nun. 
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—— Medi- coronam 1 
| PoSTIBUS—————— oo. 


'To Mr. Firz-Apan.. 


TYVHERE is hardly a greater inſtance of ill- 
nature, or a more certain token of a cruel 
diſpoſition, than the abuſe of dumb creatures: 
<P of. thoſe who contribute to our advan- 
tage and conveniency. The doing an ill office 
to one who has intended us no harm, is a ſtr 
proof of inhumanity: but. unkindneſs to a bene - 
factor is both inhuman and ungratefuwu. 
Bur it is not my intention at preſent to ani- 


madvert upon our barbarity to the animal crea- 
tion: if you will accept of ſo unworthy a correſ- 


pondent, I may take anothey opportunity of ſend- 


ing you my thoughts upon that ſubject: the bu- 


finefs- of this letter is only to vindicate from re- 
roach a poor inanimate being, vulgarly called a 
os r, which every body knows is held in the 


loweſt contempt, yet whoſe ſervices to mankind 


entitle it to a very high degree of regard and ve- 
neration. 

« As-ſtupid as a PosT,” is a phraſe perpetu- 
ally made uſe of. If we want to characterize à 
fool, or a man abſolutely without an idea, the 


expreſſion is, * as ſtupid as a Posr,” * As dull 
> 4 ba 1 ; 
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<< as a Beetle,” is a term I have no diſlike to; 
nor have I any great objection to as grave as a 
Judge,“ which J have conſidered as a ſynony- 
mous phraſe, ever ſince I ſaw an old gentleman 
in company extremely angry at being told he 
looked grave; when it was obſerved by a third 
perſon, that GRAVE in the dictionary was vide 
DULL; But though it is admitted that the idea 
-of dulneſs may be illuſtrated by.a Beetle, and the 
idea. of gravity by a Judge, I poſitively deny that 

| Kupidity and a PosT have any fimilitude whatſo- 

ever. 

Ir is well known, that the ancients, and more 
eſpecially the Egyptians, the wiſeſt nation of 
them all, paid the greateſt degree of veneration 
to ſeveral inanimate things. Almoſt all vegeta- 
bles were conſidered as gods, and conſequently 
worſhipped. as ſuch. Leeks and onions were 
particularly eſteemed ;. and there was hardly a 
ow to be ſeen that was not over-run with 
deities. Now I.own that J have no ſuch ſuper- 
ſtitious regard for a Pos r, as to recommend its 
deification; nor am I for making it miniſter of 


Nate, as Caligula did his horſe ; I only think, 
that when it is undeſervedly branded into a pro- 


verb of contempt, common juſtice requires it 
vindi cation. Win i | 

_ » In. former ages, how much Posrs were 

eſteemed, appears from what Juvenal ſays of 


a. ; 
- Ornentur Pos r Es, et grandi janua laurs : | 


u 8 6; 1 e ee en 3 
where we ſee that they were crowned with: {5s 25 
ee R 5 | Virgi 
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Virgil likewiſe, in deſcribing the deſtruction of 
Troy, ſays, that the women in the height of 
deſpair „ 


1 


Amplenæque tenent Pos Es, atque ofcula figunt ; 


without doubt to take an affeCtionate leave of 
them. - And old Ennins, knowing that they 
were in ſome meaſure ſacred, employs no leſs a 


perſon than the Goddeſs Diſcord herſelf to de- 


moliſh them: | 


— ——Difcordia tetra . | 
Belli ferratos Pos r Es, portaſque refregit. 


Bur before I conſider the ſervice of Pos rs to 
mankind in general, I ſhall take this opportu- 


nity of acknowledging the obligation which 1 
have perſonally received from one of them, and 
which may very poſſibly byaſs me in favour of 
the whole fraternity. E St 


I was travelling very lately, where I was en- 


tirely ignorant of the road, in a part of England 
too far from town for the common people to give 
that rational direction to a ſtranger, which 
do in and about London; and too near it, as 


afterwards found, not to reliſh ſtrongly of its 


vices. Coming at laſt toa place, where the road 
branched out into different paths, I was quite at 
a ſtand, till ſeeing a country fellow paſſing by, I 
enquired the road to Biſley. To Biſley !” 
ſays he, ſcratching his head. and looking up in 


my face Where did you come from, fir ?” 


I was nettled a good deal at the fellow's uſeleſs 
and impertinent queſtion, eſpecially as it began 
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to grow duſk ; however, that F might get what 
inſtruction from him I could, I fatigfied him. He 
then, after having attentively looked round the 
country, and informed me I might have come a 
nearer way, gave me to underſtand,.. <* F hat he 
< could not well tell, but that I was not above 
« two miles from it.” P—x take the fellow ! 
fay I, he is as ſtupid as a PosT, and rode on: 
but I had hardly gone a hundred yards before I 
diſcovered a PosT, which very good-naturedly 
held out his finger to ſhew me the road, and in- 
formed me in a few words that I had ſtill three 
miles to go. I followed the advice of this intel- 
ligent friend, and ſoon arrived at the end of my 
journey, aſhamed and vexed at the ingratitude [ 
bad becn guilty of, in abufing ſo ſerviceable a 

ulld, 1 22 4 3 
- IF a man v ſeriouſly with himſelf, as I 
did. then, he will find that PosTs are very far 
from. belong ſo ſtupid. as they. are imagined to be.. 
I may ſafely venture to aſſert, that they have all 
negative wiſdom. They neither ruin their for- 
. gaming, nor their conſtitutions by drink- 
ing. hey keep. no bad company; they never 
interfere either in matters of party or religion, 
and ſeem entirely unconcerned about who is in 
favour at court, or who out. Though I cannot 
fay that their courage is great, they never ſuffer 
themſelves to be affronted unrevenged ; for they 
are always upon the defenſive, though they ſel- 
dom give the challenge, Drunkards they have a 
particular averſion to; nor is it uncommon for a 
man, though the fumes of wine may have made 
him inſenſible at night, to feel the effeRs of their 
reſentment in the morning. In ſhort, they frm. 

> 1 0 evoted 
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devoted to the ſervice of mankind ; fleeping nei- 
ther day nor night, nor ever deſerting the ſtation | 
which is aſſigned them. One thing I own may i 
be juſtly laid to their charge, which is, that they 7 
are often guilty of cruel behaviour to the blind, of 
though I think they amply repay it, by lending | 
ſupport to the lame. one | ae 

I couLD enumerate ſeveral ſorts ef PosTs, 
which are of infinite ſervice; ſuch as the M11.L- 
PosT, the WHIPPING-POST, the SIGN-POST, 
and many others: I ſhall at preſent content my- 
ſelf with making a few obſervations on the two 
laſt, the W HIPPING=-POST,. and the S46N-POST. - 

Ir to put in execution the laws of the land, be 
of any ſervice to the nation, which few I think 
will deny, the benefit of the W ripPinG-posT 
muſt be very apparent, as being a neceſſary in- 
ſtrument of ſuch an execution. Indeed the ſer- 
vice it does bo a country place is inconceivable. 
I myſelf knew a man who had proceeded- fo fas 
as to lay his hand upon a ſilver ſpoon, with a de- 
ſign to make it his own; but, upon looking 
round, and feeing a WHIPPING=POST in his 


way, he deſiſted from the theft. Whether he 


ſuſpected that the PosT would impeach; him or 
not, I will not pretend to determine; fome folks 
were of opinion, that he was afraid of a Habeas 
Corpus. It is likewiſe an infallible remedy for 
all lewd and diſorderly behaviour, which the 
chairman at ſeſſions generally employs it to re- 
ſtrain. Nor is it jel. beneficial to the honeſt 
part of mankind, than the diſhoneſt : for though 
it lies immediately in the high road to the gal- 
lows, it has ſtopped many an adventurous young 
man in his progreſs thither. | 


Bur 
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Bur of the whole family of the PosTs, I know 
none more ſerviceable than a StGN-PosT, which 
like a bill of fare to an entertainment, always 
ſtands ready without door, to inform you what 
you are to expect within. The intent of this has 
en very much perverted, and accordingly taken 
notice of by your predeceſſor the Spectator. He 
was for prohibiting the carpenter the uſe of any 
fign but his ſaw; and the ſhoe-maker, but his 
boot; and with t propriety ; for the proverb 
fays, ne futor ultra crepidam. And indeed it is 
reaſonable every ſhop ſhould have a ſign that 
< bears ſome affinity to the wares in which it 
deals: for otherwiſe, a ſtranger may call for 
a yard of cloth at a. bookfeller's, or the laſt 
WoRLD at a linen-draper s. But when theſe 
things are - adjuſted, nothing can be of greater 
Fervice than a SIGN-PoST ;z inaſmuch. as it in- 
ſtructs a man, provided he has money in his 
pocket, how he may ſupply. all his wants; and 
often directs the hungry traveller to the agreeable 
perfumes of a ſavoury kitchen: — Ai it 
is imagined that the common expreſſion comes, 
of ſme ling a Pola} 2 dn} ot; 4 | if 
FTuus, Mr. Fitz-Adam, you ſee how much 
we are indebted to theſe ſerviceable things, called 
PosTs:: and I think it would be a great inſtance 
of your goodneſs, to endeavour to correct the 
world's ingratitude to them; ſince it is grown fo 
very notorious, that I have known ſeveral, who 
owe all they have to a PosT, induſtrious to un- 
dervalue its e i and make its character ap- 
pear ridiculous. I am, 8 IR, 1 
n Your moſt humble yo. 


| +. 20 x 
* 4 SS N. B. 


* 
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N. B. ALL PosTs of honour, PosTs in war, 
letter PosTs, and PosT the LArIN prepoſition, 
though they ſpell their names in the ſame man- 
ner, are of a quite different family; nor do I un- 
dertake to plead in their behalf, knowing that 
moſt of them are in too flouriſhing a condition to 
ſtand in need of an advocate. - - 
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To Mr. Firz-Apamn. 


Sin, | 9 | | 
40 HEN a rich man ſpeaketh, ſays 
the ſon of Sirach, every man 
ce holdeth his tongue; and lo! what he ſayeth is 
<« extolled to the clouds: but if a poor man 
„ ſpeak, they ſay what fellow is this?“ I had a 
mortifying opportunity yeſterday of experiencing 
the truth of this obſervation. | Loy BR 
IT is not material that I ſhould tell you who 
or what I am; it will be enough to ſay, that 
though I dine every day, and always make my 
appearance in a clean ſhirt, I have no thoughts 
of offering myſelf as a candidate for a borough at 
the next general election, nor am I quite ſo rich 
as a certain man of faſhion, who took ſuch a fan- 
cy to me this ſummer in the country, as hgrdly 
to be eaſy out of my company. 1 
Tris great perſon came to town laſt week for 
the winter; whither I was called upon buſineſs 
ſoon after; and having received a general invita- 
tion to his table, I went yeſterday to dine * 
| I 5 Im. 
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him. Upon my being ſhewn into the parlour, 
J found him fitting with two young gentlemen, 
who, as I afterwards learnt, were perſons of great 
quality, and who, before I was: bid to fit down, 
entered into a ſhort whiſper with my friend, 
which concluded with a broad ſtare in my face, 
and the words, ** I-thought-ſo,” uttered with a 
careleſs contempt, loud enough for me to hear. 

IT wasa tide Aifovnetind at this behaviour, 
but was in ſome meaſure relieved by a meſſage a 
few minutes after, that dinner was upon the ta- 
ble. We were ſoon ſeated according to form ; 
and as the converſation was upon general ſub- 
jects, or rather upon no ſubject at all, and as the 
having ſomething to ſay enables a man to fit ea- 
ſier in his chair, I now-and-then attempted to put 
in a word, but I found I had nat the good fortune 
to make myſelf heard. The playhouſes happening 
to be mentioned, I aſked very reſpectfully if any 
thing new was to be exhibited this ſeaſon ? Up- 
on which it was obſerved, © that the winter was 
% come in upon us all at once, and that there 
„ had been ice in Hyde-park of near half an 
inch thick.” Upon my friend's taking notice 
that there had been a very great court that morn- 
ing, I took occaſion to enquire how the king 
did? when it was immediately remarked “ that 
<< the opera this ſeaſon would certainly be a very 
grand one.” As I was a proficient in muſic, 


and friend to the Italian opera, I hoped to be 


attended to, by ſaying ſomething in favour of ſo 
elegant an entertainment; but before I had pro- 
-ceeded through half a ſentence, the converſation 
took another turn, and it was unanimouſly 
agreed, that my lord Somebody's hy” + 

| | log 
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« dog was the fineſt of the kind ever ſeen in 
« England.” It was now high time for me to 
have done; I therefore contented myſelf with 
playing the dumb man till the cloth was removed, 
and then took my leave, | 

AT my return to my lod ings, I could not 


help thinking that it was not abſolutely impoſſible 


for great men to be very ill-bred ; but however 
that matter may be, I ſhall eat my dinner at the 
chop-houſe to-day, notwithſtanding I have juft 
received a card from my friend, to tell me, that 
« hedines alone, and ſhall be quite unhappy 
„without me.” I am, SIR, | 
Your moſt humble ſervant, 
| F. R. 


BaTH, October the 29th, 1753. 
Mr. FITzz-ApDAM, | | 

AmMoNG the many inventions of this wiſe and 
polite . age, I look upon the art of not knowing 
people to be one of the greateſt. But for fear the 
term ſhould be a little too technical for many of 
our readers, I ſhall explain it at large. What 
E is, that perſons of diſtinction ſhall meet 
their inferiors in public places, and either walk, 

fit, or ſtand cloſe at theirelbows, without havin 
the leaſt recollection of them; whom, but a wx þ 
or a day before, they have been particularly inti- 

mate with, and for whom they have profelled the 
molt affectionate regard. As you have taken no 

notice of this art, in all probability the profeſſors of 
it have eſcaped you; but as I have lately been the 
ſubject of its fulleſt exertion, I beg leave to trou- 

bie you with a few words upon the — 

1. AM 
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IAM a clergyman of ſome fortune, though no 
_  preferment ; and knewing that | had many 
friends at the Bath this 4 J came hither laſt 
week to enjoy the pleaſure of their converſation. 
The morning after my arrival I took a walk to 
the pump-room, where I had the honour of ſee- 
ing a noble lord, a baronet, and ſome ladies of 
quality, with whom I was very well acquainted; 


but to my great ſurprize, though I ſtood at the 


diſtance of only two or three yards from them, [ 
did not perceive that any one of them knew me. 
J have dined ſeveral times with his lordſhip, have 
frequently drank tea with the ladies, and ſpent 
two months this ſummer with the baronet, and 
yet am throwing myſelf in their way every morn- 
ing, am fitting next them in the rooms every 
evening, nay, playing at cards with them at the 
ſame table, without their having the leaſt re- 
membrance of me. There is alſo a very genteel 
family in the place, in which I have been ſo ex- 
tremely intimate, that, according to the ſong, 


T have drank with the father, have tall d with 

the mother, © 8 | 

Have romp'd with the ſiſter, and gamed with 
the brother ; | „„ 


but, for what reaſon, I know not, unleſs it be 
im imitation of the lords and ladies abovemen- 
tioned, with whom they happen to be acquainted, 
I do not find that any one of them has the leaſt 

knowledge of me. 5 
I HAvE looked in the glaſs above a hundred 
times, from a ſuſpicion that my face muſt have 
undergone ſome extraordinary change, to * 
| | ſion 


SS SJ erg. ©= ww 
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ſion this total want of recollection in my friends; 
but I have the ſatisfaction to find that my eyes, 
noſe and mouth are not only remaining, but'they 
ſtand, as near as I can gueſs, in the very individu- 
al places, as when my friends knew me; and 


that their fi ulneſs is al er owing to this 
— an art, which it ſeems none 


but perſons of faſhion, or a few - genteel 
people who have ftudied under them, can make 
themſelves maſters of. But it is an art that will 
undo me, if a living which my friend the noble 
lord has been fo good as to aſſure me of, ſhould 


happen to become void while I am in this place; 


for how can I ſuppoſe that his lordſhip will give 
that to an entire ſtranger, which he has ſo long 
ago promiſed to an intimate acquaintance ? 
OR ON I am, SiR, 1 5 EUR 
Your humble ſervant, 
ABRAHAM ADAMS, 


I rave taken the firſt appro of publiſh- 
ing theſe letters, not from a conviction that the 
writers of them have any cauſe of complaint, 
but from a defire of removing falſe prejudices, 
and of doing juftice to the character of great peo- 
ple. As for the ſon of Sirach, whom the firſt 
of my correſpondents has thought proper to 
quote, every body knows that his writings are 
e ge. and as to the matter complained of, 
namely, that a private man cannot make him- 
felf heard among lords and great folks, it is the 
fault of nature, who it is well known has form- 
ed the ears of perſons of quality only for hearing 
one another. My other correſpondent, who is 

Won. I. N piqued 
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piqued at not being known, is equally unreaſon- 
able; for he cannot but have obſerved at the play- 


houſes and other public places, from the num- 
ber of glaſſes uſed by peo ople of faſhion, that they 
are naturally ſhort ſighted. It is from this viſual 
defect, that a great man is apt to miſtake fortune 


for honour, a ſervice of plate for a good name, 
and his neighbour's: wife for his own. His me- 
mory is in many inſtances as defective as {his 
ſight. Benefits, promiſes, and payment. of deb 


How then is it to be wondered at, that he 
ſhould forget an acquaintance? But I have al- 
ways obſerved that there is a propenſity in little 
e to ſpeak evil of dignities; and that 
where real errors are wanting (which is the 
caſe at preſent) they will throw out their invec- 
tives againſt oben, defects, and quarrel with the 
deaf for not hearing them, and with the blind for 
not ſeeing them. 

I couLD go near to write a whole paragraph 
in praiſe of — men, if I was not zeſtrained 


wan, wage thaw ee 


8 


7 IM-SIGHTED : as 21 am, my 8 : 
have aſſiſted me ſufficiently to read your 


papers. * ermit- . as à recompence for the 
4 iin a * * 1 2 ; : pleaſure 


+. 
are. things that he is extremely liable to forget. 


, . EEE 


by the conſideration, that of all e 2h in W 


<< 2 © 
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pleaſure I have received from them, to ſend you 
an anecdote in my family, which till now has 
never appeared in'print. ©: 8 
I AM the widow of Mr. SoLOMON Mvuzzy ; 
I am the daughter of RALPH Pumpkin, Eſq; 


and I am the grand- daughter of Sir Jos iA 


PuMPEIN, of Pumpkin-hall in South- Wales. 
[ was educated with my two elder ſiſters, un- 
der the care and tuition of my honoured grand- 
father and grandmother, at the hall-houſe of our 
anceſtors. It was the conſtant cuſtom of my 


grandfather, when he was tolerably free from the 


gout, to ſummon his three grand- daughters to his 
bed-ſide, and amuſe us with the moſt important 
tran ſactions of his life. I took particular delight 
in hearing the good old man illuſtrate his own 


character, which he did, perhaps not without 
ſome degree of vanity, but always with ua ſtrict 


adherence to truth. He told us, he hoped we 


would have children, to whom ſome of his ad- 
ventures might prove uſeful and important. - 
SIR JoSIAH was ſcarce nineteen years old, 
when he was introduced at the court of Charles 
the. ſecond, by his uncle Sir SIMON SPARROW 


GRASS, who was at that time Lancaſter herald 


at arms, and in great favour at Whitehall. 
As ſoon as he had kitled the king's hand, he was 
preſented to the duke of. Vork, and immediately 
afterwards to the miniſters, and the miſtreſſes. 
His fortune, which was conſiderable, and his 
manners, which were extremely elegant, made 
him ſo very acceptable in all companies, that he 


had the honour to be plunged at once into every 


polite party of wit, pleaſure, and expence, that 
the courtiers could poſſibly diſplay. He danced 
"JN P N 2 1 65 with 
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with the ladies ; he drank with the gentlemen ; 
he ſung loyal catches, and broke — 


ill he was by no means a perfect fine gen- 
tleman. He had nat fought a DUEL. He 
was ſo extremely unfortunate, as never to have 
bad even the happineſs of a EN coux TER. The 
want of opportunity, not of courage, had oc- 


caſioned this inglorious chaſm in his character. 


He appeared not only to the whole court, but 
ven in his own eye, an unworthy and degene- 
rate PUMPKIN, till he had ſhewn himſelf as ex- 
pert in 2 a vein with a ſword, as any ſur- 
geon in England could be with a lancet. Things 
remained in this unhappy ſituation till he was 
near two- and- twenty years of age. At length 
his better ſtars prevailed, and he received a moſt 
egregious affront from Mr. Cucuuzkx, one 
of the gentlemen-uſhers of the Privy-chamber. 
CUCUMBER, who was in waiting at court, ſpit 
inadvertently into the chimney, and as he ſtood 
next to Sir Josi AH PUMPKIN, part of the ſpittle 


reſted upon Sir Jos rAan's ſhoe. It was then 


that the true PUMPKIN honour aroſe in bluſhes 
upon his cheeks. He turned upon his heel, went 
bome immediately, and ſent Mr, Cucumser a 
challenge. Captain Daisy, a friend to each 
rty, not only carried the challenge, but. ad- 
Juſted the preliminaries. The heroes were to 
fight in Moor- fields, and to bring fifteen ſeconds 
on a ſide. Punctuality is a ſtreng inftance of va- 
our upon theſe occaſions. | The clock of St. 
Paul's ſtruck ſeven, juſt when the combatants 
were marking out their ground, and each of the 
| e gentlemen was adjuſting himſelf 
| into 


les and 
Wy in every tavern throughout London. But 


- 
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ſummon the Bedlamites into the great 


293 
into a poſture of defence againſt his adverſary. 
It happened to be the hour for breakfaſt in the 
hoſpital of Bedlam. A ſmall bell had rung to 


lery. 


' The keepers had already unlocked the cells, 


and were bringing forth their mad folks, when 
the porter of Bedlam, Owen Macpurry, 
ſtanding at the iron-gate, and beholding ſuch a. 
number of armed men in the midſt of the fields, 
immediately roared out, fire, murder, ſwords, 
„ daggers, bloodſhed!” Owen's voice was al- 
ways remarkably loud, but his fears had rendered 


it ſtill louder and more tremendous, 


His words 


ſtruek a panic into the keepers; they loſt all pre- 
ſence of mind; they forgot their priſoners, and haſ- 
tened moſt precipitately down ſtairs to the ſcene 
of action. At the fight of naked ſwords, their fears 
increaſed, and at once they ſtood open-mouthed 
and motionleſs. Not fo the lunatics ; freedom to 
madmen, and light to the blind, are equally rap- 
turous.. Rariyn RocERs the tinker began the 
alarm. His brains had been turned with joy at 
the Reſtoration, and the poor wretch imagined 
that this 3 ſet of combatants were Round 


Fanatics, and accordingly he cried 


out © Ly and property, my boys ! down 


&« with the 


are come from hell to deftroy us. 


ump! CROMWELL and TRETON 
Come, my 


* Cavalier lads, follow me, and let us knoc 
& out their brains.“ The Bedlamites immediate- 


ly obeyed, and with the tinker at their head. 


leaped over the baliſters of the ſtair-caſe, and 


ran wildly into the fields. In their way 


5 
7 


picked up ſome ftaves and cudgels, which the 
porters and the keepers 
os * 


ad inadvertently le 
3 


ft be- 
hind, 
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hind, and ruſhing forward with amazing fury, 
they forced themſelves outrageouſly into the midit 
of the combatants, and in one unlueky moment, 


deſtroyed all the decency and order with which 


this moſt; illuſtrious duel had begun. 
Ir ſeemed, according to my grandfather's ob- 
ſervation, a very untoward fate, that two-and- 
thirty gentlemen of courage, honour, fortune, 
and quality, ſhould meet together in hopes of kil- 
ling each other, with all that reſolution and polite- 
neſs which belonged to their ſtations, and ſhould 
at once be routed, diſperſed, and even wounded, 
by a ſet of madmen, without ſword, piſtol, or 


any other more honourable weapon than a cudgel. 


. TwE madmen were not only ſuperior in 
ftrength, but numbers. Sir JosIan PUMPKIN 


and Mr. CucumBtr ſtood their ground as long 


as poſſible, and they both endeayoured to make 
the lunatics the ſole objects of their mutual re- 
venge; but the two friends were ſoon over- 
powered, and no perſon daring to come to their 


aNſtance, each of them made as proper à retreat 


as the place and circumſtances would admit, 


May of the other gentlemen were knocked 


down, and trampled under foot. Some of them, 
whom my. grandfather's. generoſity would never 


name, betook themſelves to flight in a very in-. 


glorious manner. An earl's fon was ſpied cling- 
ing ſubmiſſively round the feet of mad Pock- 
- LINGTON the taylor. A young baronet, al- 
though naturally intrepid, was obliged to con- 
ceal himſelf at the bottom of PIP PIN KATE's 
apple ſtall. A Shropſhire ſquire of three thouſand 


pounds à year, was diſcovered chin deep, and 
_ almoſt ſtifled in Fleet-ditch. Even captain DAI- 


SY 
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SY himſelf was found in a milk cellar, with v:- 
ſible marks of fear and conſternation. Thus enc- 
ed this inauſpicious day. But the madmen con- 
tinued their outrages many days after. It was 
near a week before they were all retaken and 
chained down in their cells. During that inter- 
val of liberty, they committed many offenſive 
pranks throughout the cities of London and 
Weſtminſter ; and my grandfather himſelf had 
the misfortune to ſee mad RoGERS come into 
the Queen's drawing-room, and ſpit in a 
ducheſs's face. 

Svc unforeſeen diſaſters occaſioned ſome pru- 
dent regulations in the laws of honour. It was 
enacted that from that time, ſix combatants 
(three on a ſide) might be allowed and acknow- 
ledged to contain fuch 'a quantity of blood in 
their veins; as ſhould be ſufficient to lagefy; the 


higheſt affront that could be offered. 


AFTERWARDS, upon the matureſt delibers- 


tion, as my grandfather aflured me, the, num- 


ber ſix was reduced to four; two principals and 
two ſeconds z. each ſecond was to be the trueſt 


and beſt-beloved friend that his. principal had in 
the world: and-theſe ſeconds were to fight, pro- 


vided they declared upon oath, that they had no 
manner of quarrel to each other: for the canons 
of honour ordained, that in caſe the two ſeconds 


had the leaſt heat or animoſity one againſt the 


other, they muſt naturally become. principals, 
and therefore ought: to ſeek. out for ſeconds: to 
themſelves... f 

HAvinG told you a very remarkable event in 


my grandfather's life, almoſt in his own words, 
and ROE that the _ has carried me perhaps 


4 | into 
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into too great a length of letter, I fhall not men- 
tion fome curious facts relating to my father, and 
to poor dear Mr. SoLomen Mozzv, of whom 
I am the unfortunate and mournful relict. But 


1 have at leaſt the honour and conſolation to be, 


our conſtant reader, an 
mot humble ſeruant, © 
4 . 5 MART Mozzv. 
NCDOT ON 
Nuns. 48. Fnonxspav, November 29, 1753. 


THOUGH the demand for. this paper has 


more than anſwered my expectations, yet 


the proſits ariſing from it haue not been ſo im- 


menſe as to enable me at this preſent time to ſet 


up the one-horſe chair which I promiſed myſelf 
at firſt ſetting out. For which reaſon, and for 


certain private objections which J cannot coy. 


making to a poſt-chaife or a hired chariot,when 


am inclined to make an excurſion into the coun- 


try, J either travel on foot, or, if the diſtance 
or the weather ſhould make it neceſſary, 1 take 
my place in that ſociable and communicative ve- 
hiele, called a ſtage- coach. Happy is the man, 
who without any laboured —_ of his own, 


| Hinds his very wants to be productive of his con- 


veniencies; This man am I; having met with 
certain characters and adventures upon theſe ram- 
bles, that have contributed more to the enrich- 
ing my ftock of hints towards carrying on this 

work, than would have ever preſented themſelves 
dad I drove along the road admiring the ſplen- 


dor 
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dor of my own equipage, or lolled at my eaſe in 
the hired one of another. 78 


Maxx of theſe characters and adventures 
bad appeared before now in theſe eſſays, if the 


defire of obliging my correſpondents, aſſiſted by 


| a modeſty peculiar to myſelf, That of thinking 
a of others to be almoſt as — 1 


able as my own, had not inelined me 0 I may. 
ſpeak the language of traffic) to turn factor for- 
my friends, and to trade by commiſſion rather” 
than to do buſineſs entirely on my. own account. 
And in carrying on this commerce, I have con- 


| fulted the ſatisfaction of my cuftomers, as well 


as my own intereſt : for though I do not pretend 
to ſo much humility as: abſolutely to allow that 
any other trader can fend fuch goods: to market 
as my own, or, to drop the alluſion, that there 


is a man now living who can write ſo wittily, ſo- 


wiſely, and fo learnedly as myſelf; yet. the pro- 
th of man wit? obably 3 | 6-08 
ety than thoſe of a ſingle perfon, even though: 
that fingle perfon ſhould be myfelf: But I have 
fill a ſtronger reaſon for giving place to corre- 
ſpondents ; it is. the ſtrong propenſity which I 
have always found in my nature to communi-- 
cate happineſs. Every body knows; at leaſt every 
writer, with what infinite ſatisfaction a man ſees 
himſelf in print. For my own pare; I win pou 

elt. 


ver forget the flutterings and heart - beatings 1 


upon the honour that was done me many years 


ago by the author of the Gentleman's magazine, 


in publiſhing a ſong to Cælia, which was the 
firſt of my compoſitions. Indeed there was 4 
ſmall inconvenience attending the pleaſure. at 


that particular time; for as my finances were a 


3 little 


* 


Py 
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little low, I almoſt ruined myſelf by the many 
repeated half-dozens which. I bought of that ma- 
*gazine to diſtribute among my friends for their 
wonder and admiration- And hence, if I was 
in haſte to ſet up an equipage, would ariſe an- 
other motive to the inſerting the letters of corre- 
ſpondents; but as every pecuniary confideration 


is of ſmall weight, when: compared, with the 


pleaſure of communicating. happineſs,. I have 
F it but little of my attention. One thing 
_ I muſt requeſt of my readers before I have done 

entirely with this ſubject, which is, that if it 
mould enter into their heads that. I have laid be- 
fore them a dull papet, they will pleaſe to impute 


it to the abundance of my good- nature, and not 


to any lazineſs in my diſpoſition, or deficiency in 


* 


my judgment. 


* 


% P 


Bor to return to my country excurſions. I 
was coming to town from one 7 them this week. 
in the Windſor ſtage coach, which, as we paſſed. 
through Brentford, ſtopꝑed to take up two of the 
fair-ſex, inhabitants of that genteel place, one of. 
them at a collar-maker's, and the offer at a 


breeches-maker's. The collar-maker's lady, wha. 
was a perſon of very fine breeding, wiſhed the 


breeches-maker's lady joy of her coming abroad. 
after her lying- in, and excuſed. herſelf by illneſs 


for not baving waited upon her on the occaſion; 


to which. the breeches-maker's lady anſwered, 
in the politeſt manner imaginable, 6 that ſhe 
+ mould have been extremely glad to have ſeen 
her, but that ſhe ſent cards to none of her ac- 
* e as indeed there was no occaſion: 
660 


for that, excepting herſelf (meaning the col- 


* lar-maker's lady) ſhe had been viſited at her 
* 15 ö 7 5 « ſitting 
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90 ſitting up by all the QUALITY of BRRNT- 


60 FORD. 5 — hg hy 84 
THE Qvariry of BRENTFORD fixed my 


attention to theſe ladies; and during ſo ſhort a 
journey as to Hyde-park corner, where I made 


my compliments of departure, I acquired fo 
much knowledge in the affairs of Child- birth, in 


Thruſhes, Red-gums, and the management of 
the month, that I ſhould hardly decline a de- 
bate upon thoſe ſubjects with the moſt experi- 
enced nurſe at the 1 in Brown=--. 


loẽWn 

As there are few circumſtances too trivial to 
furniſh uſeful hints to a conſiderate mind, at my 
return to my lodgings I could not help looking 
upon this boaſt of the breeches-maker's wife, 
concerning the number and grandeur of her viſt- 
tors, namely, that they were ALL the QUALITY 
of BRENTFORD, to 1 + exactly of a piece with 
the vanity that poſſeſſes — every individual. 


of mankind. 


To mention a egy conch once more; who is 


there that has travelled in one, but muſt have 
heard it obſerved by the moſt ordinary of the paſ-- 


ſengers, that this was the firſt time in their lives. 
that they had ever ſuffered themſelyes to be 
crouded into ſo mean a carriage? For my own: - 


part, I have always remarked. it, that within 
half a dozen miles of the end of our journey, if 


there has been a fine-ſpoken lady in the coals, | 
34 


though but a country ſhop-keeper's wife, 


imagined herſelf a ſtranger to the company, ſhe - 


has expreſſed great anger and aſtoniſhment at not 


ſeeing the chaiſe, the chariot, or the coach com- 


ing to meet her on the road. To what is this: 
M 6 vanity; 


* 
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vanity owing, but to the defire of being thought. 
in her own. * one of the Quarery of 
Inzxrronp! 


Ir we look into the city, we obſerve the- 


eating and drinking of almoſt. every common 
tradeſman; the ftrut of the huſband in his gown. 
and hood upon. a lord mayor's day; the extra- 


vagance of the wife in dreſs, furniture, and ſer- 


vants; their parties to Vauxhall and Sadler's- 
wells; their viſits and entertainments ; the que-- 
ſtion will occur, whence are all thefe vanities, 
but to ſee and be ſeen by the QUALITY of. 
BrenTFrorD? 


TRE, fine gentleman; whoſe lodgi no one 


is acquainted with; whoſe dinner is ſerved up 


under cover of a pewter plate from the cook's. 
ſhop in. Porridge Iſland; and whoſe annuity of. 


à hundred pounds is made to fupply a laced ſuit 
every year, and a chair every evening to a rout ; 
returns to his bed-room on. foot, and goes hiver-- 
ing and ſupperleſs to reſt, for the pleaſure of ap- 


pearing among. people of equal importance with. 


the QUALITY of BAEXTTORD. 


TIE confectioner's wife, who lights up her- 


rooms with wax candles, and pays for them with 
the card- money z. who borrows chairs, tables, 


and ſervants of her neighbours; who ſweats un- 


der the fatigue of doing the honours of her houſe, 
and who is almoſt ſtiſſed to death by the mob ſhe 
has invited; has no other gratification from her 
folly, than the idle boaſt of having 
ther to her rout ALL the 9 
i FORD. 
Bur to take characters i in the groupe, why is 
every ordinary mechanic, "yy pettifogging at- 

torney, 


er. 
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torney, every clerk in an office,. every painter, 


player, poet and muſician, or, in ſhort, why is al- 
molt every man one knows making a ſhow beyond 
his income, but from a deſire of being ranked 
among the QUALITY of BRENTFORD. f. 

I SHALL conclude this paper with a ſhort let. 


ter, which. I received two days ago from a cor 
reſpondent, who, if: I can form any judgment of. 


his rank by his manner of writing, muſt be one 


of the QUALITY. of BRRENT TOR. 


Mr. Frrz-An Au. . 
I. Au · no enemy to humour; and irony and allt 


that, but I cannot help thinking that you muſt. 


have ſpent the chief part of your time among 
low people; and this is not only my own opi- 
nion, but che opinion of moſt of the perſons of 
quality with whom I converſe. If you are really 


__ acquainted with the manners of upper life, be 


ſo good as to convince us of it, by copying its 
; * ters 


language, and drawing your future ch 


from that inexhauſtible ſource of politeneſs and 
entertainment. — Py 
5 I. amy | „ 
Your. friend and well-wifher, . 


* 
s « 


- j . 
* 2 * 
8 „* 4 
. . * 


Nun. 40. ThunxsnAv, December 7, 1553. 
n ; B ä 3 


FIV\HOUGH I am an old fellow, I am neither 
T four nor filly enough yet, to be a fnarling 
laudator temporiſ acti, and to hate or deſpiſe the 
| args age - becauſe it it the preſent. I cannot, 
like many of my cotemporaries, rail at the n- 


derful - 
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dęrful degeneracy and corruption of theſe times, 
nor, by ſneering compliments to the ingenious, the 
fagactous, MODERNS, intimate that they have not 
common ſenſe. I really do not think that the 
preſent age is marked out by any new and diſtin- 
guiſhed yices and follies, unknown to former 
ages. On the contrary, I am apt to ſuſpect that 
human nature was always very like what it is at 
this day, and — ach the time of my great 
progenitors down to this moment, have always 
had in them the ſame ſeeds of virtue and vice, 
wiſdom and folly, of which only the modes have 
varied, from climate, education, and a thouſand 
ether-confpiring-cauſes, 7 ene 3 7 
PERHAPS this uncommon good-humour and 
indulgence of mine to my cotemporaries may 
be owing to the natural benignity of my con- 
ſtitution, in which I can diſcover no particles of 
envy. or ill- nature, even to my rivals both in 
fame and profit, the weekly writers; or perhaps 
to the 3 of my parts, which every body 
- muſt acknowledge, and which places me infi- 
nitely above the mean ſentiments of envy and 
jealouſy. But whatever may be the true cauſe, 
- which. probably neither my readers nor I ſhall 
ever diſcover with preciſion, this at leaſt is cer- 
tain, that the preſent age has not only the ho- 
nour and pleaſure of being extremely well with 
me, but if I dare ſay ſo, better than any that 1 
have yet either heard or read of. Both vices 
and virtues are ſmoothed and ſoftened by man- 
ners; and though they exiſt as they ever have 
done, yet the former are become leſs barbarous, 
and the latter leſs rough. Inſomuch that T am 
as glad as Mr. Voltaire can be, that I hong he 


— de <tr 


te was thre. ad ens am * 


* 
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good fortune to live in this age; independently 


of that intereſted conſideration, that it is rather 
better to be ſtill alive, than only to have lived. 

_ Tris my benevolence to my countrymen and 
cotemporaries ought to be eſteemed {till the more 
meritorious in me, when I ſhall make it appear 
that no man's merit has been leſs attended to, or 
rewarded, than mine: and nothing produces ill- 
humour, rancour, and malevolence ſo much, as 


neglected and unrewarded merit. 


HE R of my weekly eee is evident, 
and their effects, wherever they are read, prodi- 
gious. They are equally calculated, I may ſay 
it without vanity, to form the heart, improve the 
underſtanding, and pleaſe the fancy. Natwith- 
ſtanding all which, the ungrateful public does 
not take above three thouſand of them a week. 
Though, according to Mr. Maitland's calculation 
of the number of the inhabitants in this great me- 
tropolis, they ought to take two hundred thou- 
ſand of them, ſuppoſing only five / perſons, and 
one paper to each family; and allowing, ſeven 
millions of ſouls in the reſt of the kingdom, I 
may modeſtly ſay, that one million more of them 
ought to be taken and circulated in the country. 
The profit ariſing from the ſale of twelve hundred 
thouſand papers, would be ſome encouragement 
to me to continue theſe my labours pL, ths beper 
fit of mankind. 


I HAVE not yet kad the 3 :atimation "Com 


the miniſters, that they have any, thoughts of 
calling me to their aſſiſtance, and giving me 


ſome conſiderable. employment of-, honour and 


profit: and having had no ſuch intimations, I 


am juifly, ersehen that They have,no ſuch . 
intentions. 
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N 
intentions. Such intimations being always long m 
p vious to the performance, often to the inten- th 
A__ | F of 
; Nox have I been: invited, as I confeſs I ex- hi 
+ pected to be, by. any conſiderable borough or a 
county to repreſent them in the next parliament,.. in 
and to defend their liberties, and the Chriftian ju 
religion, againſt the miniſters and the Jews. But ju 
L think I can account: for thiũ ſeeming ſlight, re 
without mortification to my vanity and eit. lche; 5 
my name being a pentateuch name, which, in: th 
theſe fuſpicious doubtful times, favours too ed 
ftrongly of:Judaifm ; though, upon the faith of a ſa 
Chriſtian, I have not the leaſt tendency to it; th 
and I muſt do Mrs. Fitz-Adam (who I own has tu 
fome inſſuence over me) the juſtice to ſay, that: tic 
ſhe has the utmoſt horror for thoſe fanguinary re 
rites and ceremonies. . 6-44 | A 
" NoTwITHSTANDING all. this — uſage (for th 
every man be juſtly ſaid to be ill uſed, who vii 
. to his own eſtimation T 
df his on merit) which I feel and lament, I can-- v 
not however call the prefent age names, and 24 
brand it with degeneracy... Nature, as I have: th 
already obſerved, . being always the ſame, modes fig 
enly varying. With modes, the ſignification of. 1 
ords eee in the courſe of 3 | 
variations, convey ideas very different from thoſe ; 
which they were ori — * intended to expreſs... ch 
I. could give — inſtances of this kind, N 
but at preſent I ſhall content myſelf. with this 
ſingle one. 4 | fy 


TE. word HONOUR, 1 its proper ſignifica- 

tion, doubtleſs implies, the united ſentiments of | 

virtue, truth, and juſtice, carried bya * as 
fan | : mind g 


4 we 12 © 


Is 


o es. a. 
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mind beyond thofe mere moral obligations which 
the laws require, or can puniſh the violation 
of. A TRUE MAN OF HONOUR will not content 
himſelf with the literal diſcharge of the duties of 
a man and a citizen; he raiſes and dignifies them 
into e He gives where he may with: 
juſtice refuſe ; forgives where he may with 

juſtice reſent; and his whole conduct is di- 
rected by the noble ſentiments of his own unvi- 


tiated heart; ſurer and more ſcrupulous guides. 
than the laws of the land, which being calculat- 


ed for the generality of mankind, muſt neceſ- 
ſarily be more a reſtraint upon vices in general, 
than an invitation and reward of particular vir- 
tues. But theſe extenſive and compound no- 
tions of HONOUR have been long contracted, and. 
reduced to the ſingle one of perſonal courage. 
Among the Romans, HoNoUR meant no more 
than contempt of dangers and death in the ſer- 
vice,. whether juft or unjuſt, of their country. 
Their ſucceſſors and conquerors, the Goths and 
Vandals, who did not deal much in complex 
ideas, ſimplified thoſe of monour, and reduced 
them to this plain and ſingle one, of fighting for 
fighting's ſake, upon any, or all, no matter 


what, occafions. 


| Our prefent mode of Hoxovs is ſomething 
more compounded, as will appear by the true. 
character which I ſhall now give of a faſhionable 
MAN of HN x. 3 
* A GENTLEMAN, which is now the genteel 


ſynonymous term for a MAN of HONOUR, muſty 


. like 


* A gentleman, is every man, who with a tolerable ſuit of 


cloaths, a ſword by his fide, and a watch and ſnuff- box in his; 


pockets, 
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like his Gothic anceſtors, be ready for and rather 
deſirous of ſingle combat. And if by a proper 


5 4 of wrongheadedneſs he provokes it, he is 


w ſo much the more jealous of his NET, 
more of a GENTLEMAN. 
He may lie with impunity, if he is ; neither de- 
| tected nor. accuſed of it: for it is not the lie he 
tells, but the lie he is told of, that diſhonours 
him. In that caſe he demonſtrates his veraCity 
by his ſword, or his piſtol, and either kills or is 
RNC with the greateſt HONOUR; 

HE may abuſe and ſtarve his own wife, daugh- 
thiw, or ſiſters, and he may ſeduce thoſe of other 


an 


men, particularly his friends, with inviolate yo- 


NOUR, becauſe, as Sir John Brute very juſtly 
obſerves, he wears a fword. 
By the laws of HoNoUR he is not obliged to 
pay his ſervants or his tradeſmen ; for as they are 
| ck of ſcoundrels, they cannot without in- 
| ſole ence demand. their due of a gentleman: but 
he muſt punctually pay his gaming debts. to the 
ſharpers who have cheated him ; for thoſe debts 
are really debts of How tmn. 


Hx lies under one diſagreeable reſtraint ; for 


g os muſt not cheat at play, unleſs in a horſe- 
match; but then he may with great HoNoUR 
defraud in an office, or betray a truſt. 

Ix public affairs, he may, not only with Ho- 
NOUR, but even with ſome degree of LUSTRE, 
be in the ſame ſeſſion a turbulent patriot, op- 


TS poſing the beſt meaſures, and a ſervile murder, 


pockets, afſerts bimſe'f to be a gentleman, a with energy 
that he will be treated as ſuch, and that he will cut the throat of 
any, man who preſumes to ſay the contrary. | 


promoting 
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promoting the worſt; provided a very lucrative 


_ conſideration be known to be the motive of his 


converſion : for in that caſe the point of HoNoUR 
turns ſinzly upon the quantum. THe: : 
.. FRomM theſe premiſes, which the more the 
are conſidered the truer they will be found, it 
appears, that there are but two things, which 
a man of the niceſt HonoUR may not do, which 
are declining. ſingle combat, and cheating at 
play. Strange | that viIRTUE ſhould be ſo dif- 
ficult,” and HONOUR, its ſuperior, fo eaſy to at- 
tain tO, | he $ 60 62:4 | 
Tre uninformed herd of mankind are go- 


verncd by words and names, which they impli- 


citly receive without either knowing or aſking 
their meaning. Even the. philoſophical and re- 
ligious controverſies, for the laſt three or four 
arcs op years, have turned much more upon 
words and names, unaſcertained and miſunder- 
ſtood, than upon things fairly ſtated. + The po- 


lite world, to: fave time and (trouble, receive, 


adapt, and uſe words, in the fignification of the 
day; not having leiſure nor inclination to ex- 
amine And analyſe them: and thus often miſled 
by ſounds, and not always ſecured by ſenſe, they 


are hurried into fatal errors, which they do not 


give their underſtandings fair play enough to 
prerent. 6 1 


IN explaining words, therefore, and bringing 
them back to their true ſignification, one may 

ſometimes; happen to expoſe and explode thoſe 
errors, which the abuſe of them both occaſions 


and protects. May that be the good fortune of 


this day's paper! How many unthinking and 


unhappy men really take themſelves to be ee 
1 | | = 
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of HONOUR, upon theſe miſtaken ideas. of that 
word ! And how fatal to others, eſpecially to the 
young and unexperienced, is their example and 
ſucceſs in the world! I could heartily wiſh that 
ſome good dramatic poet would exhibit at full 
length and in lively colours, upon the ſtage, this 
modiſh character * MAN of HONOUR, © of which 
J have but ſlightly and haſtily chalked the out- 
lines, Upon ſuch a ſubje& I am apt to think 
that a good poet might be more uſeful than a 
preacher, as perhaps his audiences would 

more numerous, and his matter more attend=- 


ed to. Helter, 


 Segnius irritant aninus, demiſſ per per aurem 
Bae . 


P. S. To prevent miſtakes, I muſt odio 


that there is a great difference between a Man 
of HoNoUR, and a PERSON of HonouR. By 


PzR80Ns of HoNOUR were meant, in the latter 
end of the-laſt century, bad authors and Fus of 


noble birth, who were but juſt not fools Enough. 
to prefix their names in great letters to the pro- 
logues, epilogues, and ſometimes even the plays 
with which they entertained the public. But 
now that our nobility. are too generous to inter- 
fere in the trade of us poor profeſſed authors, or 
ta echipſe our performances the diſtinguiſhed 
and ſuperior excellency and luſtre of theirs; the 
meaning at preſent of a PERSOW of HONOUR, is 


reduced to the SIMPLE idea of a PERSON of 1L-- 
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Et que: tanta fuit Romam iu cauſe videndi ? 
| ; 1 IR G. 


To Mr. Frrz-Ap A. 


SIR, | 
FR HOUGH I am a conftant inhabitant of 
1 this town, which is daily producing ſome 
new improvement in the polite and elegant arts, 
in which I intereſt myſelf, perhaps, to a degree of 


enthuſiaſm, and have always a thoufand reaſons 


for not leaving it a ſingle day ; I cannot help 
ſtill — 2 friends, s firſt arrival 
from the country, with the uſual queſtion at this 
time of the year, Well, ſir, what brings you to 
4% town?” The anſwer has always varied accord - 
ing to the circumſtances of the perſon aſked : 
* To fee the new bridge; to put a fon to Weſt- 
4 minſter ; the inns of court, the army, &c. 


To hear the new opera; to look out for a 


« wife; to be in fortune's way at the drawing of 
« the lottery ; to print a fermon ; a novel; the 
Cc ſtate of the nation, &c. &c. to kiſs hands for 
% an employment; to be elected fellow of the 
Royal Society; to conſult Doctor Ward; to 
« be witneſs for Mrs. Squires.” In ſhort, the 
reaſons given are infinite, and I am afraid the de- 


tail has been already tedious. But I muſt ob- 
ſerve, that the moſt general motive of the men 


5 has 
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has been to buy ſomething they wanted, and of 
he ladies to buy ſomething they did not want. 
nr year, indeed, that general reaſon has 
iven place to another, which is not only general 
Bo univerſal ; for now, aſk whom you will what 
he is come up for, he draws up all his muſcles 


into a moſt devout gravity, and with an impor- - 


tant ſolemnity anſwers you, © To repeal the Jew 
% bill.” This religious anxiety brings to my 
mind the political zeal, no leſs warm or univerſal, 
in the year ten. I remember I then met with a 
Welch collier who aſked me for a halfpenny, tel- 
ling me he was ſtarving here, as were his wife and 
children two hundred miles off. As I knew him 
by his dialect to be of a good family, I exprefled 
to him my ſurprize that he would leave his prin- 
Cipality to come into a country where they paid 


ſo little regard to the antiquity of his houſe, or 


the length of his pedigree; and deſired that he 


would tell me why he came to London, He im- 


mediately ſwelled. with all the pride of bis an- 
ceſtors, put his arms a kimbow, and anſwered, 
„To pull down the French king.“ | 


Bur the worſt reaſon for coming to, London 
that I ever. heard in my life, was given me laſt 
night at a viſit by a young lady of the moſt grace- 
ful figure I ever, beheld; it was, to have her 
<< ſhape altered to the modern ſaſhion.” That 
is to fay,' to have her breaſts compreſſed by a flat, 
{trait Iine, which is to extend. croſs-wiſe from 
ſhoulder to ſhoulder, and alſo. to deſcend, ſtill 
in a ſtrait line, in ſuch a manner, that you ſhall 
not be able to pronounce what it is that prevents 


the uſual tapering of the waiſt. I proteſt, when 


13 I ſaw 
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_ I faw the beautiful figure that was to be ſo de- 


formed by the ſtay-maker, I was as much ſhocked, 

as if I had been told that ſhe was come to de- 
liver up thoſe animated .KNowLs of beauty to 
the ſurgeon. I borrow my terms from gar- 
dening, which now indeed furniſhes the moſt 
pregnant and exalted expreſſions of any ſcience in 
being And this brings to my mind the only 
inſtance that can give an adequate idea of my 
concern. Let us ſuppoſe Mr. Browne ſhould, in 


any one of the many Elyſiums he has made, ſee 


the old terraſſes riſe again and maſk his undulat- 
ing knowls, or ſtraight rows of cut trees obſcure 
his nobleſt configurations of ſcenery. When lord 


Burlington ſaw the rebuilding of St. Paul's by Sir 


C. Wren, the remembrance of the front which 
had been deſtroyed, and his partiality to the work 


of his admired Inigo Jones, drew from him the 


following citation. When, the Jews ſaw the 


„ ſecond temple, they wept.“ I own (though 


no Jew) I did the ſame, 79h I heard'that the 
moſt; beauteous remain of nature's architecture 
was ſo ſoon to be deſtroyed ; and could not help 
reciting thoſe once admired lines i in Gong Henry 

and Emma, 3 


No langer ſhall 45 BODDICE, . led, 5 

From thy Turf BOSOM to b. SLENDER 
W AIST, 

That air end HARMONY of 5 SHAPE expreſs, ith 

FANE N DEGREES, and BEAUTIFULLY | 
LRSSs 3 

—— An b s coat ſhall hide, 

Thy TAPER Hape and COMELINESS 2 SIDE, 

. - Obſerve 


* 
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| Obſerve the force of every word; and as u teſti- 


mony chat this excellent writer was peculiarly 
1 —.— in the —— COMELINESS of mag 


n 250 1 0 


every 3 deviation 
— the-firſt .is 4 diminution of. beauty, 
and every * alteration à deformity. 


'T HzAR that an ingenious. gentleman is go ing 


r theſe few days to publiſh. a on 
Deformity. If he mean artificial as well as na- 
tural deformity, he may make his work as yolu- 
minous as be pleaſes. A few books of travels 
will furniſh him with abundant inſtances of 


head-moulders, face-ſqueezers, noſe-parers, car- 


ſſtretchers, eye · painter, -lip-borers, toothſtainers, 

dreaſt- cutters, foot-fwathers; Kc. &c. all "xg 
ideelle by faſhion, none by taſte. Whenever taſte 
tr ſenſe ſhall interpoſe to amend, by a flight im- 


we may "it ip a fingle inſtance how it 
is likely to 3 receiv 


A counTRY family,” whoſe b for coming 


10 London, was to have their pictures drawn, and 
principally that of the — heir, brought him 
to Sir Godfrey Kneller. That ſkilful artiſt, ſoon 


diſcovering that a little converſe with the world 


ht, one day or other, wear off the block, 
which to a common obſerver obſcured the man, 


inſtead of drawing him in a green coat with 


ppaniels, or, in the mofe r livery of 
1 2 $f * with a ä 


Or 


„ Pigs © gr OS Fs Ne 


i; > © @. mnb vw in a a *- 


provement, the. _ defiiencies in the human 
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tie gave him 2 ſoul darting with a proper ſpirit 
through the ruſticity of his features. I met the 
mother and ſiſters coming down ſtairs the day it 
was finiſhed, and I found Sir Godfrey in a moſt 
violent rage above. Look there,” ſays he, 


pointing to the picture, There is a fellow! 


J have put ſome 0 in him, and none : of his 


ce family know him. 
- S1R Godfrey's conſciouſneſs of his own {kill 


3 was ſo well known, that it expoſed him fre- 


quently to the banter and irony of the wits his 
friends. Pope, to play him off, ſaid to him, after 


looking round a room full of beauties that he had 
painted, It is pity, Sir Godfrey, that you had 
not been conſulted at the creation.” Sir God- 
4 threw his eyes ſtrong upon Pope's ſhoulders, 


anſwered, ** Really I ſhould have made 


„ SOME things better“ But the puniſhment for 
this profaneneſs purſued our Wit ſtill further. 


Ir is remarkable that the expletive Mr. Pope 
generally uſed 3 way - of oath, was, God 
* mend me !”- One day, in a diſpute with a 


hackney coachman, he uſed. this expreſſion : 


„ Mend you |! fays' the coachman ; it 
ce would not be half the trouble to make a new 
<< one.” If it may be allowable to draw a mo 

reflection from a ludicrous ſtory, I could heartily 


_ wiſh that the ladies would every morning ſeri- 
ouſly addreſs to their Maker this invocation of 


Mr. Pope; and after devout meditation on the 
Divine, patronage to which they have recom- 
Wer 17 . apply themſelves may? ; 

oth Fel | 
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to purſue all human means for the due accom- 
pliſhment of their prayer. I flatter myſelf that 
this advice may be palatable, inaſmuch as it 
comprehends that celebrated example of uniting 
religion and politeneſs, delivered down to us 


from the ancients in theſe few words, „Sacrifice 


c to the Graces.” And I hope the ſex will con- 
ſider how great a blemiſh it will be to the preſent 


age, if the painter or hiſtorian ſhould: declare to 
poſterity that the ladies of thefe times were never 


known to ſacrifice to any god but FAsHIoN. 
To conclude the hiſtory of my unhappy viſit. 
J muſt confeſs I was. provoked beyond all pa- 
tience, reſerve, or good-breeding ; and very 
rudely flung out of the room, having firſt told 


the lady ſhe need not have given herſelf the 


trouble of a journey to Londen, for I would an- 
ſwer for him, the talents of Mr. Square, her 


Somerſetſhire ſtaymaker; were ſufficient to dreſs 


her in the moſt elegant taſte of the modern 
faſhion, or indeed (if he was not an old man) to 


put her in a way that ſhe could not poſſibly dreſs 


out of it. | „ ion boa noir 
5 I am, as a /over of elegance, 
Your admirer and humble ſervant. 


* 
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Nuns. 51. TnunspAr, December 20, 1753. 


r eee ven F 
Promittant medici: tractant fabrilia fabri. _ 


to the mind of man than variety, yet it 
| may 


6 1 UGH there is nothing more pleaſing 
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may be purſued in ſuch a manner as to make the 
moſt active and varied life a tireſome ſameneſs. 
To illuſtrate this ſeeming paradox, I ſhall relate 
what I learnt from an humble companion of a 
gentleman of vaſt ſpirits (as he is called by his 
acquaintance) who thinks he has ſhewn his value 
for time by never having yet enjoyed one mo- 
| ment of it. The active gentleman, it ſeems, 
4 propoſed to the other to make the tour of England, 
and ride daily from houſe to houſe, and from gar- 
den to garden; which indeed they did in fo ex- 
peditious a manner, not z9-loſe time, that they did 
not allow the-leaſt portion of it for the objects 
they ſaw to make _ impreſſion on their memo- - 
ries. In the hotteſt weather they never walked 
under the ſhade of the plantations they ſo much 
admired and came on purpoſe to ſee ; but crofled 
the ſcorching lavin for the neareſt way to the 
building they would not reſt in, or the water the 
refuſed to be rowed upon. Thus they FLEW 
through the countries and gardens they went to 
SEE, with as much fatigue, and not more obſer- 
vation, than a poſt-horſe in his ſtage ; and this 
for the pleaſure of VARIETY, and the advantage 
. of IMPROVEMENT. 7 01484 eee 
In what reſpect does this gentleman's conduct 
A differ from his who ſeeks. a varIETY of Ac- 
QUAINTANCE ? The conſequence muit be exs | 
| . actly the ſame ; viz. uſe and enjoyment of none! 
P An unexperienced man, who has happened to ſee 
one of this turn eagerly following, or boaſting of 
his acquaintance with, the builder, the planter, \. 
the poet, the politician, the ſeaman, the ſoldier; 
the muſician, the jockey, would naturally ſup- 
1g poſe he was generally talking with thoſe gentle- 
#1 E O 2 men 
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men in the ſeveral ſciences they reſpeRively ex- 
celled in. No. This is the only diſcourſe which 
de Rudies to ayoide-: oo nn bf 7 


_- BeFore I endeavour to account for this ſtrange | 


abſurdity, I would juſt obſerve, that the perſons 
J am ſpeaking of are of a very different character 
from thoſe WhO from a mere principle of vanity 
are continually numbering among their friends, 
though upon the ſlighteſt grounds, men of high 
birth and ſtation, and who always bring to 4 
mind juſtice Shallow's acquaintance with John of 
Gaunt, who never ſaw him but once, and then 


he broke his head. Equally wide of the queſtion 


is that character, who from a love of talking 
avoids the company where his news has been al- 
ready publiſhed, and dreads the man who is better 
heard than himſelf on general topic. 

INORANCE and an IMBECILITY OF Ar TEN 
TION, if I may be allowed the expreſſion, are 
the moſt probable cauſes of this inconſiſtent be- 
haviour. To avoid metaphyſical diſquiſitions, let 
us try if we can ſet our judgments bx compa- 
üben Men of the 1 are very 


ſolicitous of the greateſt variety of diſhes and the 


higheſt ſauces, which they conſtantly reject upon 
tz ting, being, as they confeſs, too ſtrong for 
them, though the objects of their deſire and ex- 

e ctation before they were brought upon the table. 
It is-alfo obſervable, that when gentlemen after a 
certain age devote themſelves to the fair ſex, they 
generally purſue with more fervor, and always 
expreſs. themſelves with more warmth, than 
when in the heat of youth, ſo long as the game 
is out of reach; but a nearer proſpect of ſucceſs 
ſoon diſcovers the difference between natural 


OOH, Seen. 
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heat, and the deluſion of falſe deſire and i imagi- 
nary paſſion. The fportſman cannot be more 
apprehenſive and concerned for the death of the 
hare he wiſhes to ſave, than the old gallant is at 
the approaching opportunity of accompliſhing his 
deſires; which if he obtain, I am afraid he will 
ſing no other Te Deum than that of e 
Such . wietery will ruin me. 


Animaſque im kur ponunt 


was a famous aa of doctor Bentley's o on the 
ſudden death of an old bridegroom. * 
To avoid a dry argument, and as I do not re- 


member to have ſeen this ſubject touched upon by 


any writer, ancient or modern, I have endea- 
voured to e it into a. x * 


N — af ws 


YE Gon ay, who 1 n 
Whence, to their real profit blind, 


All leave thoſe fields which might produce 2 


Fit game for paſtime or for w/e ? 

Them Aa * Fa orſake,.. 

And love to beat the barren brake: 

Sooner their pleaſures will avoid, 

T han run the thance of being yd. 
DamorTAS ever is afraid | 

2 merchants ſhould G er. on Fr 2 
yet of commerce will enquire, 

Apen ab with a countr/ ſquire. N 

2 ladies he will aſt how fon © - 

hey think count Saxe can take a town, .. | 
Or whether France or Spain will treat. 


Bat | the — he meet, 


0 3. E. 
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Fe queſtions Him about the 2 
He won or leſi at laſt night's drum. 
Or if ſome muniſter of ſtate £3 
V ili deign to talk of Europe's fates . 
important topic he decline, 
Zo prate of yf jou — ragouts and Wines ; 
Yet be, at 0's board, can fix 
On no di iſcourſe but olitics. par je 

ONCE were the linguiſt, and the "SY 
The objetts of his chief regard; 
New with expreſſive ſhrug and looks 
Fle flies the haunts of men of books - 
Yet oer his cups will condeſcend 
To toaſt the prebend for hit friend: 
For 1 of reading tell his merit, 
Extol his flile for force and ſpirit : 


N* "TY, 


Aſt where he preach'd, or what bis text, 55 


Enguire what work hell publiſh next - - 
.: Wi 700 depth of matter, how he treats it— 


He can't be eaſy ul o 

Wet from the preſs tis ſent him down, 

Three days before tis on the town: 

The title read ( fer never more 1s). 

Next having writ ex don. authoris,, 12 

He ſpends at leaft the time in finding 

A place to ſuit its ſixe and binding, 

fs might have ſerv'd, if well directed, 

To read the velume thus neglected. 
WHEN loft with. Atticus I din d, 

Damcrtas there I chanc'd to find, 

Tho flrait addre 7. 3d me with cemplaint .. 

How Pollis tal of the Levant; ' 

And hiv he teiz'd him near an hour. 


18 the Grand Seni and his i fer: | 


y 


— 


Typen 
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Then Athens ruin d domes explain d, 


And what in Egypt ſtill remain d. : 


This talk Dametas could not bear, 

For Pollio had himſelf been there; 

But from ſome fellow.of a college 

Would think the ſubjetts worth his knowledge. 
THE table now remov'd, again 


Began Damwutas to complain; ; 


« [ knew Eugenius in his prime 


« The 2 companion of his time : 


„ But fince he's got to yonder board, 


„Vu never hear him ſpeak a word, 
<«. But _ ome ſchemes of navigation, 
« The built els and their fi ation.— 
© Such 5 oils all conver 2 
8 Gel Atticus repeat 5 verſes, 
To lately ſaid were made by Th _— ; 
John at that inſtant introduces 
T has very ſervant of the muſes ; 
Damætas flarts, and in confuſion, © 
Carſing the d—d illetim 'A intruſion, 
Fhiſpers the ſervant in his ear, | 
8 Je, be fo good to call a chair; 
And fries the ſpot, alarm d with dread, 
Left Thyrfis ſhould begin to read. | 
Ax get, for all he holds this __ | 
Danertanss.in fact no fools 
For he would hardly chuſe a groom 


To make his chairs or hang his room; 


Nor with' th* Upholſterer diſcourſe 
About the Glonders in his 2 6H 
Nor ſend to buy his wife a tte 
To Puddle-dock or Billingſgate; 
Nor if in labour, . ſpleen, or trance, 


| n her Sir Thomas Pr Sir Hans; 


O 4 
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Nor bid his coachman drive 0'nights | £ 
To pariſh-church inſtead of White's, 


Nor make his forty or his betts 1 
1 7th * * A pay their debt; 


Non at deſſert of wax and OY 
7 W | 
To ſmell the cha « ah in 2 middle, | 
Or taſte the Chelſ⸗ e N 


SSSSSSSSSSSSSSS 
Nun. 52. Tuoxspar, December 8 1753+ 


To Mr. Frra-Ab AU. 


8 IR, 


HAVE ** betrayed and ruined: the 
1 baſeſt of mankind. My father was by th 
chant of conſiderable note in this town; but by 
unavoidable lofles and' misfortunes, he died two 
4 nga ago, broken-hearted and inſolvent. I was 

is only child, and the delight of his life. My 
education, my dreſs and manner of living were 
ſuch as would hardly have diſcredited a young 
woman of faſbion. Alas !- the dear parent, to 
whoſe fondneſs I was indebted for every advantage 
and enjoyment, intended to have given me a con- 
ſiderable fortune; but he died, as J have told you, 

and has Teft me to lament that I was not a beggar 
from my cradle, 

I was ignorant of his circumſtances, and 
therefore felt not my misfortune in its full force 
till a month after his death: at which time his 
\ creditors entered upon his houſe, fold all his fur- 


aus ans effect, and left me nothing but my 
123 clothes 
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clothes and trinkets, which they had no right to 
take from me. e „ | 
In the days of my proſperity I had a maid- 
ſervant, of whom I was extremely fond; and to 
whom, upon her marriage with a reputable. 
tradeſman, I gave a little portion of fifty pounds, 
which were left me by, a relation. This young 
woman was lately become a widow; and be-- 
ing left in but indifferent circumſtances, ſhe + 
| hired a large houſe near the Exchange, and let 
lodgings for her ſupport. - It was to this woman 
that I flew for ſhelter; being no more than eig 
teen years of age, and, as my father: uſed often'to - 
tell me, too handſome to have friends. L 
I Do not mention this circumſtance, indeed T. 
do not, as any thing to. be vain. of: Heaven 
knows that I am humbled by. it to the very duſt :. 
I only introduced it as the beſt excuſe I could: 
think of for the unkindneſs of my.acquaintance... 
I was received by this favourite ſervant with 
you appearance of gratitude and eſteem.” She 
med to pity my misfortunes, and to tale every 
opportunity of comforting and obliging me. | 
__ AmonG the grntlemen that lodged at her 
| houſe, there was one whom the uſed to talk of 
with great pleaſure. One day, after I had lived 
with her about a week; the told me that this 
gentleman had a * known: 
to me, and that if I had no objection to company, 
be would drink tea with me that afternoon. 
She had hardly done ſpeaking, when the gentle- 
man entered the room. I was angry in my 
heart at this freedom; but his genteel appearance 
and behaviour ſoon got the better of my reſent- 
ment, and made me liſten to his converſation: 
by Vs, O 5 0 With 


* 
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with more than common attention. To be as 
ſhort as I can, this firſt viſit made me deſirous of 


A ſecond, that ſecond of a third; and the third of 


2 thouſand more: all of which he ſeemed as ca- 
ger — pay as I Was willing to receive. 
Tux houſe was fo crowded with lodgers, that 
the miſtreſs of it had only one parlour for herſelf 
and me; and as ſhe had almoſt conſtant employ- 
ment at home, my lover had very few oppor- 
tunities of entertaining me alone. But the pre- 
ſence of a third perſon did not hinder him from 
- declaring the moſt tender and unalterable love for 
me, nor did it awe: Me from diſcovering how 
La tony and hovpy I was at the, W I had 
made. 
_ Inv this delightful factor a e MOINES 
paſſed away; during which time he would often 
lament his dependance upon an old uncle, who, 
he ſaid, would moſt aſſuredly diſinherit bim, if 
he married a woman without a fortune. 
I WANTED no better reaſon for this delay; and 
was. wal for an event that promiſed me” the 
poſſeſſion my all I wiſhed for, when my happineſs 
was interrupted by the moſt von conan contri- 
vance that ever was heard of, Faw 6 1 
I HAD; walked out one morning to buy 
Anden of ſilk, in order to finiſh the coverin oo 
ſettee which I was working for my benefactreſs; 
: and, was returning home through a by- court, 
vhen, to my inexpreſſible ſurpriſe, I found myſelf 
ſtopt by two men, who, producing what they 
called a writ againſt me, [hurried me into a 
coach, and conveyed me, half dead with terror, 
to a wretched houſe whoſe ade v were _ 


ien Ras i ce n what's 


* N 
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As ſoon as I had power to ſpeak, I deſired to 
know by whom and for what crinie I was'thus 
cruelly inſulted. They ſhewed me without he- 
ſitation their authority: by which it appeared that 
the woman with whom I lived had ordered me 
to be arreſted for a debt of thirty pounds, which 
ſhe had ſworn I owed her for board and lodgings: 


It is impoſſible! cried I; ſhe cannot have 


«© ſerved me ſo:! There mutt be ſome miſtake in 
this] Send for her this moment! I am. ſure it 
* is a miſtake !” «© Very poſlible,, madam,” 


anſwered one of the fellows with a ſmile ; “but 


if you would take my advice, it ſhould be to 
<<. ſend for a gentleman inſtead: of the plaintiff. 


«A young pony like wy madam, need not ſtay: 
t 


u — for a debt of thirty pounds. Go where 
« I ſend you, fir, ſaid 17 tell her what has hap- 
„ ened to me, and bid her haſten · to me, if ſhe 
% would fave my life.” - The fellow. thook his 
head as he went out, but promiſed to do as I 
directed. His companion afked me what I. 
pleafed to call for, and explained his meaning by 
telling me I was in a public houſe. I bid him call: 


for What he liked, and charge it to me; he 
thanked me very civilly, and locking: Bs door 


after him, left me to niyſelf. 
I HAD now a little leiſure to reflect upon this: 


adventure; but the more- I eren of it, the 
greater was my perplexity, I remained in this 
uncomfortable ſuſpence for near an hour, when 
I heard the door open with ſome precipitation, 
and ſaw; my lover enter the room with an aſto- 
niſhment not to be imagined. Good God!“ 


l he, ſnatehing me to his arms, inis this an 
ene for my cb art ner? — That inhuman 
6% .,. = 


> 
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9 woman l What woman ; ſaid I, inter- 
rupting him; “ can it be poſſible; — “ She 


b coyns it herſelf, anſwered he; this pro- 


<< feiling friend, this e ſervant, owns. that 
© ſhe. has arreſted you. I was ready to faint at 
what 1 heard; but recovering myſelf as well as I 
could, I enquired inte the motives of this wo- 
man's cruelty. Her. motive, he replied, was 
<< avarice z 4 had ſome words with her two day 

“ ago, and threatened her in jeſt that I puns 
leave her lodgings. She thought me in ear- 
<< neſt; and believing I was ſoon to marry the 
s angel whom I doated on, ſhle determined to 
make what money ſhe could of Me, by ar- 
* reſting my ſweet girl. She was not labs 
<«<- when ſhe gueſſed with what haſte I ſhould 
« difcharge the debt. Here, fir,” continued he 
turning to the bailiff, is the full ſum, and a 
<< gratuity-for yourſelf. Come, madam, let us 
<< exchange this deteſted place, for apartments 
* more worthy of you.” _ (ONE. 

Tu coach that brought him to my priſon. 
was at the door. He immediately put me into 
it, and conducted me to a lace-ſhop upon Lud- 
gate-hill. I remained in the coach while he 
itept into the ſhop, and. continued for a minute 
or two in converſation with the miſtreſs of it; 
when returning to me with great. chearfulneſs, 
he gave me joy of his ſucceſs, and handed me up. 
ſtairs into pleaſant and convenient apartments. 
The exact order in which I found every thing in 
theſe apartments put me upon obſerving that the 
owner of them was a propheteſs, and knew that 
I ſhould have need of them that very morning. 
My lover made no. anſwer to my remark, but 

ne þ | ſtraining 
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ſtraining me in his arms, and almoſt preſſing me 
to death, he called them my bridal apartments, 
and bid me welcome to them as ſuch. He then 
went down to order dinner and a bottle of cham. 
paign from the tavern, and returned to me with 
ſo much love and joy in his looks, that I was: 
charmed with him beyond expreſſion. When 
dinner was removed, and the ſervant who at- 
tended us withdrawn, he ſaid and looked ſo man 

fond. and endearing things, and mingled. ſuch, 


careſſes With his words and looks; forcing upon 


me at the ſame time three or four glaſſes of a 
wine I was not. uſed to, that my heart, warm as 
it. was before with love and gratitude, confented 
to his deſires, and in one fatal moment betrayed 
me to a villain. 

I LIVED in this guilty commerce till the effects 
of it made me apprehenſive of being a mother. 
in a few weeks. I had oſten preſſed him for the 
performance of his promiſes; and was now re 
ſolved to be more particularly urgent with him 
upon that ſubject; but inſtead of liſtening to me 
as J hoped he would, he called. haſtily for his. 


5 word, and took leave of. me till the evening. 


Iexrcren his. return with the utmoſt im 
| jence. The evening came: another, and 
another arr that; but L neither-ſaw him nor 
heard from him. Upon the fourth day of his 
leaving me, I received a viſit from the miſtreſs of 
the houſe, who, to my great n rad | 
dreſſed me in theſe words. | 
<6 I THOUGHT,. Madam, at your entrance in- 
to this houſe, that you were a married woman. 
„The lady who hired the lodgings for you two. 
as — before, gave" me aſſurance that you were 
| . «6. armed.” 
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married. What lady | cried I. You amaze 
„e me! I heard not of theſe lodgings till I had 
s taken poſſeſſion of them. Be quick and tell me 

* ho was this lady?“ „ Alas! anſwered my 
$+ viſitor, I knew not till this morning that you 


„ere fallen into the ſnares of the worſt of wo- 


„men, and the moſt artful of men. She ſaw 
my amazement; but deſiring my attention, pro- 
. ceeded thus. As for the gentleman (if he de- 
<< ſerves the name of one) you will never ſee him 
„% more.“ — How, madam, never fee him 
«© more !” interrupted I. My voice failed me as 
I uttered theſe words; and leaning. backwards in 
my chair, I fainted away. She. recovered me 
from my ſwoon, and then went en. He has 
« juſt now ſent his ſervant to diſcharge the 
« lodgings; of whom when. I enquired how 
you were to be taken care of in. your ap- 
<<. proaching: hour, his anſwer was, that he had 
no commiſſion to ſpeak to ſuch queſtions. 
Pray, madam, continued ſhe, is it true that 
„ you were arreſted in the ſtreet the morning of 
your entrance into theſe lodgings ? I told her 
ves. The ſervant. then is honeſt, ſhe replied; 
& he has given me your whole hiſtory, The 
4 contrivers of.” that arreſt were the woman 
„where you lodged, and the villain whom you 
truſted. Their deſign was to fling you entirely 
„ intahis power, that he might uſe it to your 
deſtruction. But do not deſpair, madam,!” 
added ſhe, ſeeing me in the utmoſt affliction; 
. all women are not monſters. I have com- 
4 paſſion upon your youth, and will aſſiſt you in 
your diſtreſſes. [Theſe apartments are yours, 
4 till you deſire to reſign them: nor ſhall any 
5. ot „ thing. 


FC oh cor hy pad * 


© which has befallen you. 


out of his hands, 
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thing be wanting that your ſituation ſhall re- 


« quire, or that a lady in happier circumſtances 
„ would wiſh to be provided with. And here- 


n eee es ſhould chuſe to continue with me, 
and aſſiſt me in my buſineſs, I will look upon 
« you as my daughter, and forget every thing 


L 


OPPRESSED as I was with grief and ſhame, 
my heart bounded at this propoſal, I fell upon the 
neck of my benefactreſs, and bedewed it with-my 
tears ; telling her, as well as thoſe tears would 


permit me, that I was bound to her for ever, and 


would wiſh for no other happineſs than to love 
and pleaſe her. | | 
THREE months are paſt ſince I have been the 


mother of a ſweet boy: in all which time I have 


never ſeen (and I pray heartily that I never may 
ſee) his inhuman father. The generous woman, 


who ſupports me, is even kinder to me than her 


YTromiſe. She pays herſelf, ſhe ſays, in the com- 
ortable thought, that ſhe has been an inſtrument 
in the hand of heaven to fave me from deſtruction. 


She told me yeſterday, that the ſtratagem by 


which this monſter got me into his power, wi 
every particular of his behaviour to me before and 
after it, is his favourite ſubject in all companies; 
To deprive him therefore of his principal plea- 
ſure, I have thought proper to take the ſtory 
by telling it myſelf. CL 
I am, SIR, | 
Your moſt humble ſervant, . 


AMANDA, 
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Burlington, Earl of, a aying of bis on the rebuilding of 
St. Paul's, 311. 8 


©. | 

CADMUS, rhe inventor of letters, 150. 2 
Cards, the abfurdity of Jretting at them, 39, 40. The 

; playing at them for 1 innocent and uſeful, 43, 


Carts, Mr. the hiforian, his knowledge of Somebody, 


a her letter to Mr. Fitz- Adam, 247. ö 
Charles the Ild, bis zeal for the e of Wan 
tonneſs,- 262. | 
Cheheriſtany, n of 410 Genies, hon marriage 
with the king of China, 251. wo meer re. 
queſt, 251, 252. | 1 
Chineſe ornaments, all of our ON R Fs 4 
9 affen of going to it in the days of cri ianity, 


Cib 8 Mr. his attempt to reform the Hab, 3 5. Wh | 
treated by a"barbarous age, 30. | 
Clariſſa, her letter 10 Mr. Fitz-Adam, 185. | . 
Club, the jollity of one, how © hr 1 
Confectioner, a ſaying f one, 38. 
Cooks of the ancients, their grea- fill, 125, : | 
Country- races, detrimental to the nation, 103, 14. 
Country re 4 to exclude day-light Jrem 


e 3 . 
| „Clem, 


Criticiſm, a digi, 199. Cauſe of it, 200. How 


cured, 203. | 1 

Critics, their nature and office, (2. 8 
Cuckold, à ſaying F one to à lady in the Park, 50. 
Curate of Vork, kis Wy 191 zo 198. 


DEAF, dumb and blind, the advantage of being /o, 6. 
Demoivre, his calculation of good huſbands and wiwe;, 
Deſſerts, our great umprowements in them; 37, 38. | 
Devil, Jer 4 among us ly the repeal of the witch ad, 
212, P OE: m5 
Diſſimulation, /ometimes a virtue, 264. 
Dodſley, Robert, his preftrment, 49. 
Duel, a remartable one in Moorhelds, 292 70 295. 
Dying, che folly of it, 147 | How to, prevent it, 148. 
EARS „ perſons of quality, how formed, 289. 
9 che a ba by the K learn- 
I., 1256, 126. : | | 
Education, an wilearned one, the diſadvantages of it, 
1122. Ancient and modern education compared, 184. 
Egyptians, their derfication hs etables,, 280. 
Engliſh, heir behaviour. abroad, 137. 
aton-{chool, à c⁰“̃ν of it, 135. 


* 


Exerciſe, better paint for - ladies than rouge; 226, 22 7. 


FABLE of Modeſty aud Aſſurance, 13 7 16. Of 
the old man, the hey, and the aſs, 79. e 
Faſhion, 18 to elegance and grace, 310. 
Felicia and Bonario, an allegory, 63 to e 3 
Fitz- Adam, Mr. his guack ad uertiſements, 8. His ad. 
Vveritiſement to the wits, 10, 11. His high opinion of 
himſelf, 12. Hit reſolution never to be perſonal, 5 3. 
His tenderne/s for the maſters of both theatres, ib d. 
His, averſion to write compliments on himſelf, 80. 
His deficiency in epiſlolary writing, 80. 81. His great 
diſcovery, 171, 172. His indulgence to the admi- 
\ , wiftratipn, 206. His diſlike and reconciliation "x 
| 't 


i.» 
WP 
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the marriage- bill, ibid. His intention of nailing 
bor/e-ſhoes d the threſholds of certain doors in this me- 
tropolis, as a charm againſt the witchcrafts of gam- 
ing and jacobitiſm, 216. His wingycation of great 
people, 289. His objefions to a hired chariot or 
Moft-chaifs 296. Hi agſire to communicate happi- 
neſs to his correſpondents, 297. His adventure inthe 
Windſor fage-coach, 298. His great knowledge in 
affairs of chila-birth, 299. His good opinion of the 
 pre/ent times, 302. Is glad to be alive in them, 302, 
303. The great utility of his labours, 303. Ingra- 
titude of the public in takin of. no more than three 
thouſand of his papers 4 ibid. Aegleced by the 
miniſiers, ibid. Invited by no borough or county 10 
2 them in parliament, 304. His great com- 
pla ſance 675 the times, notwithſtanding their ill uſage 
i | 


of him, 1 d. N 8 6 „ . 
Fretters, women ſo called, 40. Their behaviour at an 
Aiſemblee in * 41 1 43. 


GARDENING, the ect M it in this kingdom, 87. Its 
Jes in the reign of king William, 88, 89. How 
A ered & Kent, 89. N a + 5 
Garrick, Mi. his * on Mr. Rich, 35. Advi/> 
ed to turn harlequin, and why, F.. 
Gaſcony, the intendant of, his deſert, 39: Are 
Gedoyn, Abbe, his amour with Ninon L'Enclos, 177. 
Gentleman, or man of honour, what, 305, 306, 
Germans, their diſcoveries in medicine, 49. 
Glaſtonbury thorn, ts infaliibility, 57, 58. Prapeſal 
o regulate the flyle by it, 58. | 1 
Good humour, the moft neceſſary virtue of a auiſt. 
254+ Deſtrojed by controul, ibid. | K 
Good ſort of men, what, 261 t 267. ; 


Gonzaga, Lucretia, her letter to her houſekeeper, $2. 
_ Gonzales de Caſtro, Bi, Htory, | 


„6. N 
Goths and Vandals, their ſonpl.heation of their ideas of 
| honcar, 305. | | | 1 
Great men, ibeir dinners, how exhilarating to authors, 
| | 124. 


IND B X. 
124. Lofers by ſhutting their doors againf learned 
en, and why, 125. 
Grey r of the order 1 85. George, thei abſti- 


nence and deaggion, 170. 
Growlers, men /o called, 49. 


HAPPINESS,. only conflitutional, 93. Difficulty of 
obtaining it, 171. - 
Harlequin, 5% indelicacy, 270, 271, 
Hats . the indecency of ladies wearing them at chiveb, 
. 
Hearty, Francis, 5s letter io My. Fitz-Adam, 265. 
Heaven open to all men, ziile of @ book, to what com- 
pared 251. 
Henry the Ild of France, bis Paſſion for the abe, of 
.  Valentinois, 195. 
Hieroglyphics, the uncertainty. of them in writing, 
O, 151. 


Hig Birth, the bf proof of it in a lady's complexion; 


. evhat, 258. 
Holdfaſt, Prudentia, ber lover to Mr. Fitz Adam, 2 56. 
Honnetement, tbe expence of appearing /o, 111. 
Honour, #ts proper e 304, 305 Complex 

ideas of. it alba the Goths and Vandal 305. 37 

Horſes, En Engl, . bow walundble abroad, 103. © 
Huſband, the head of his wift, bob, 253. His unfit» 

 ng/+ 19 gown himſelf, 254. How obliged to his wiſts 

for eaftag bim of that troubleſome office, ibid. 
Huſbands, good ones, Ree of them! an of good vii vrt, 


TIT» + 132. 


I. 

ACOBITES, hir woe? and i enuity, 1564. A fe. 
, male one dangerons, unleſs ugl fon an old 225 75 
James the IId, a Saying of his to his courtiers at St. 

Germain, 47. | 
James the Iſt, | bis caring the bing 7 val, 149. | Corre- 
borated by the ingenious Mr. Carte, ibid. 
d Dr. the efficacy of his poauders, 148. 


W. bill, anxiety to repeal it, 310. 7 
ews, 


IN D E KX. 
wh, not to be prayed for at church, and why, 269. 
Indice, applied to the condudt of a 2 de, 


0 24 5 - ; 

Iriſh, their expeſtulation with the dead, 147. 
Italians, therr forms for auriting letters, 82. 
Julio, his letter 10 Mr. 4 A 34. 


Kent, Mr. the Calvin of our reformation in garden- 
FX. NM 
Kibag, Mr. a Chineſe upbolſterer, 241. | 
Kitty, Miſs, her behaviour to a colonel of the guards 
under Weſtminſter-bridge, 247. 
Kneller, Sir Godfrey, a ftory of him, 312, 313. His 
reply to Mr. Pope, 31 47 | 


LADIES, their furſuit of nature in their dreſs, 36, 37. 
How to be benefited by their encouragement of learn- 
ing, 126. 4 heir undreſſing to go abroad, 132. 
Their ſovereignty over their Hnſbands ſerviceable <9 

ib late, 257. 5 | 

Learning and Virtue, cau/e and effect, 122. | 

Letter, from a country curate on borrowing money of a 

Friend, 16. From Julio, on our approaches towards 

"nature, 34. From H. S. on the preſent paſſion for 


Chineſe ornaments, 6˙. From an officer in quarters, 


religien in it, 73. From a clergyman, defiring it m 
* no far e. in it, ibid. — Pbilelegat. 3 
plainiug of its inaccuracies, 73. From A. B. inprai/e 
of "ts inuccuracies, 75, From Tom Telltruth, cm- 
plaining of | the ſtory of Mrs. Wilſon, 76. ron a 
lady, commending the ftory of Mrs. Wilſon, ibid. 
From Amicus, regueſting grave papers, 77. Prem 
Dourillac, ring light ones, 78. From Lucretia 


Gonzaga 70 her houſekeeper, 8 2. From Maximilian, 


emperor of Germany, 1% Margaret, aucheſt of Savoy, 

his daughter,' 84. From the lady Anne, widow o 
- the _ of Dorſet and Pembroke, to Sir Joſep 

Williamſon, 86, From York, giving an account o 
TELE, | | 1 


mom that the paper of the World may have fome 
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. the reftor of South-green and bis wife, 94. From 
ER. D. giving the hiftory of a tour to Paris, 106, 

From J. T. on romances, 116, From H. M. on the 
connection of learning and virtue, 121. From Coſ- 

mophilos, giving advice to Mr. Fitz-Adam, 128. 
Frem John Toftly, on the proper obſervation of Sun- 
day, 129. From S. L. on the nakedne/s of the ladies, 
131. From Eaton-ſchool, on travelling and playing 
. truant, 134. From P. P. on the abuſes ef Bedlam, 
142. From J. T. giving an account of three mona» 
feeries lately erected in this town, 165. From R. D. 
on the behaviour of his ſon abroad, 178. From G. 
D. at Rome, to his father, 179. From his gover- 
nor to the ſame, 181. From Clariſſa, on the ladies 
wearing hats at church, 485, From W. S. on the 
injuſtice of ber lover, 187. From W. B. giving the 
| biflory of his misfortunes, 191, From B. D. on the 
malady of criticiſm, 199. From a bride of fifty-ſix, 
- complaining of her diſappointment, 207. From Nic. 


Limbertongue, containing his hiſtory and qualifica- 


tions fer. a rorreſpondent, 216. From Ruſticus, on 
the art « hilling ſummer in the country, 224. Frem 
Mary Truman, an the miſeries of toad eating, 229. 


From Samuel Simple, de/cribirg his. houſe in the 


county, 239 From Celimena, on the furfl conſe- 
guences of ber paring her flays, 247. From Pruden- 
tia Holdfaſt, onthe andutifulne/s of her nephews and 
niecet, 256. From Sophia Shuffle, on the dangers 
and temprations 7 a country life, 257. From Fran- 
cis Hearty, on the dulne/s of his club by the aami/- 


fon of a member of fine | reeding, 265. From Philo- 
0 22 J. M. adviſing the omiſſion of 


coſmos, 267. 
the frayer for Jews, 1 urks, and Infidels, 268. From 
S. W. npon pantomimes, 270. On pride, 272. 
From W. R. in vindication of pofts, 279. From P. 
B. en the ill-breeding of great men, 285. From 
Abraham Adams, on rhe art of not knowing people, 

287. From Mary Muzzy, on the expluits of her fa- 
mi, 290. Fram one of the Quality of Brentford, 

| : 301, 
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30, On. the various reaſons for coming to_town, 
309. From Amanda, containing the hiftory of hor 
ill uſage, 320. 

Limbertongue, Nic. his letter and hiſtory, 216 223. 

Alſtracts from his other letters, 245 to 247. 
Little people, their propenſity to ſpeak evil of * 
4% MY 

Pri the great cordial of life, 172. Old women the 
proper objects of that paſſion, ibid. 

Louis the XIVth, bis attachment to Madame de Main- 
tenon, 175, 176. 

Luxury of the Romans, imitated, not equalled, by the 


preſent age, 126. 
M. 


MAN of honour, à true one, what, 305. 
W Lady, her remark on the pantomime of the 
enii, 3 

Maximilian, Emperor of Germany, vis character, 83, 
84. His letter to his daughter, 94. 

Men of ſpirit about town, what, 145. Propoſal for 
erecting an hoſpital for their confinement, ibid. 

Moderns, hoaw obliged to Lord Bacon, 11. Their baſh- 
ſulneſs, 12. Ser to the ancients in the art K 0 
healing, 147. Their infallible method of a; ! 
king's evil, 148, 149. 

Modeſty of young genilemen of faſhion, 7. wk 

Modeſty and Aſſurance, a fable, 13 to 16. 

a om ries, three of them erefled in this metropolis, 
166, 167. 

Money, . e mortification of nn it, 10 to 21. 

Monro, Dr. his /cheme to prevent the contagion of cri- 

" tici/m, 201. | 

Montaigne, ap 1 of his, 93. 


j 


Morocco, zatives of that comntry, their regard for. Bs 


hor/es, 104, 105. 
Motto's, Greek and Latin ones, fatiifagory and enter- 
taining ro thoſe who do not underfland them, 10. 
r Mary, her letter to Mr. Fitz Adam, 290, 5 
NAKED. 
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N. 

NAEEDNESS of the ladies, emblenatical of their 
 Enmocence, 133. 
| Nature, OWUr. approaches 10 15 34. at %. 36, 37s 
I gardening, 37, Ju defferts, 37, 3 
' Newmarket races, de/cribed, 99 to . ik 

gere L'Enclos, her amours ene 10 wet 29 22 7 

eighty, 176, AAR Ea 


- OBEDIENCE of wives „ only « a temporary j command 


3 
Old Bachelor, a flory of one, 5 1, 52. 
Old Women, 7he proper =_ of Jenſual love, 172. 


CARTE their dipnity and innocence, £x, 
« Nat altogether perfect, 270. Wherein faulty, 270, 
271. More «bliged for their beauties to the carpenter 
than the wit, 272. Operates of a perſon of quality 

upon them, ibid. ; 

Works, & tour to it, 106 to 1153. 

opment her letter to Mr. a Ae, 155. "Ber 
* Platonic amaur air a e 4 en, 157. 
„ 

. Lollia, ler appearance at a : ſub cription maſ- 
guerade, 126. 

8 of honour, different aw men 7 Honour, 

O 

— of quality , naturally Hunt. /ighted, aps.” Mi 

tales occaſioned by it, ibid. 

Pierot, h indelicacy, 27 OW 

45 a deſcripiion of one, 113. 

Pope, Mr. a ftory of bim, 3 1 3. | 

Poppæa, the wife of Nero, ber warm bath, 126. 

Polts, their uſeulneſs to mankind, 279. How efleemed 
"by the ancients, 280, 281. 7. ng averfion to drunk - 

| .ards, .28;, Their crueltiet to the bling evoned ook by 
their ſervices. to the lame, ibid, 


| Ronny grey, to be uſed only by young ladies, 113. 2705. 
. ride, 


IN D Ex x. 
Pride, 2 alnaſt every guilt ard miſerys 274 


to 27 


| Play, He be grea advantages of it is the ladies, 261. 
5 | 


6 it, 
— in, e Jaben bis. eee. liber. » 291. 


to 295. 
QUALITY; off Brentford, „ | 


| Quiet, domeſtic, the motive ts . of our alien this 


at Care £0 007, \ 109. 
R. ate 


RACE-HORSES, Uni une 2 — 103. 
Races ar Newmarket; .o/fdered,” 99 10 102. ' 
Rambling, prepaſa for an a againſt , and! what 
1395 
Reproof, never fo faite as wvheu ampere cv 
god. humour, 187. 
&s; 45 profovt ag over-pan with thin, 1107 
| Heroic ones, æuritten above nature, 117. | Modern 
onts, written below} ature, 118. 


{eaſing acay of tuffruttion, ibid. Mi 10 Fo t . 


eretpt Nunbpt Rich — Ir- Pielaitg Ct: 120. 5 
Ronge, + roy Aug it, 115. | 
Ruſticus; 57 ay art of Kinn Aunty 1 41 | 


cpi, £24. 
EO Uh Cid, Mis murriage with hi. 
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SATIRE, ark, bad conſequences it, 51 
Searles Tyan, of cb order of St. Jaies, their amber | 
aul charafterty 170. 


Seconds, in n due, on avbar conditions 40 a 3. 
Hence; ths Caen af his, TT” T Subs 55 


VoL. I. | P. * 
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Seide 1 pueriltly in the charabur of Alexander, 
$6. What  happentd ta bim in the opera * Rinaldo, 


Senſual "a the proper obj er of it,” ul be, 17 
Seneant, bis advice ru N. nfs ohe dv beati ing, bin, 
40. ; 


Sevignd, Madame de, the: : gattern of eloquent ⁊uriting, 


- cog Sophia, rs to Mr: Fitz-Adarh, 257. 
. r'ut 284. 

Simple, Samuel, "hiflory of bis nvift and 8 
. 

: Simp ly, 75. principal Heeellence in all the perfor- 
1 4 art, 159. Is effets: D 25 jp 
160. In archi 947 775 wh. | 

„auriting, 163+ 1 dreſs, 16 wp 44 e 16 25 
Softly, John, bit letter to My, itz-Adum, 129 
Somebody, how.cared fy Some bod dy of the king evil. 


Soulf. een, rica of, and bis wiſh, their bitory, 945 


to. an dec P4580 Nn 
2 2 10 „ e „ 
its ſanerior exceHonce.to matter, 160. 

de uanity H theſi nvho mal in. i it, 4.2996 

Stuarts, family of them, for awhat remarks 1 214. 

Style, new, be incomvenienci es 0 
ummer, how to male it endurable in the cauntry, 224. 

Sezen en of its 19: 130 . Infituted 2 lay 
S 139 tein of 7550 by: going..to 
rw 1 ibi ing in the onh ly way of keeping 
it, ibid. 


T. * 
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TASTE; 3 1150 Abels 4 67. — 41 W 
applied, 68, Common acceptatiqn of it,- 185, 186. 

Theäatres, lr connexion with the. bagnio's,: 54. % 
Theodore, king of at his lune * W 2 
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ity, 58 te ir 
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A ben his enlargements 
* hari 71 ae for P10" at 


Tour to Paris, 106 7 115. 

Travelling, the paſſion for it how to te curtch 136, 
I 8 

ra. ne bis adurtifimet. 268... 
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VERSE O, on thy ab/ardi 4 not — n 1 
in the ſciences they profeſs, 317. 

Villa, a de/cription of one, 91 10 93. 

Villiers, Chevalier de, his paſſion for his mother, 176. 
His cataſtrophe, 177. 

Virtue, not cure of immediate happineſs, and why,/ 
62, 63. Infe parable from learning. 1 +. 

Vivifying drops, their amazing effets, 148. 

Voy Aue from Vauxhall zo. e in a dark night! 

er a tilt, 246. 24% — | 
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WARD, Dr. the efficacy of his drop and pill, 148. 
Welch, collier, flory of one, 310. 
Whim a be x bridge, an . under is; 247. 
Whim a better word' for taſte, 68. 
Whipping poſt, the benefit of it, 283. 5 
Whilſt, EN behaviour at it cenſured, 39. The ef= © 
ſentials of it, 259. 
White's, gent/emen there, their ſcheme for the aduanct- 
ment 0 -> learning, 126, 127. 
W ryars, an order of monks near St. james 5, 168. 
ifficulties of being admitted into their ſociety, ibid. 
Th, eir abſtinence, penance, and mortification, ibid, 
Wilſon, Mrs. her ſtory, 21 to 27. Concluded, 27, to 33. 
Wirtenburgh, duke o 0 his deſſert, 38. 
Witch ne the miſchiefs of its repeal, 211 to 214. 


Winch 
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| craft. inflances of | unter its Tnffuerce, dbjd.. 
Vitches, "6y.avbat — 4 — fon, 215, . How 
to. deftat their faſcinations,. ibid. 7 
pong good Ones, more numero then. god huſbands; 
131.132» :'T heir flee — 254. . 
iesy tbem in. good humour, ibid. BY 
Women, /uferecr. t mite in epi 
World, the defign of the paper jo ca & g 9. 18. Yarioes, 
opinions concerning it, 73 t 78. Supplemental to the. 


aws, 1O 
Writets of modern. romancesy. hui, . 77 lifts 
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